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PREFACE. 


THE  ADVANCED  GEOGRAPHY  now  presented  to  the  Public  is  intended  to  replace  the  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY,  originally 
prepared  in  1861,  by  J.  GEORGE  HODGINS,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  to  supply  a 
special  want  which  had  long  been  felt  in  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America.  The  merits  of  this  pioneer 
Canadian  Geography  obtained  for  it  a  widely  extended  and  long-continued  popularity.  As  the  science  of  Geog- 
raphy is  progressive,  therefore  thorough  revision  of  the  work,  to  keep  it  abreast  of  the  present  state  of  geographical 
knowledge,  was  deemed  necessary.  The  ADVANCED  GEOGRAPHY  is  the  result. 

The  work  is  divided  into  seven  Parts.  Part  I.  is  introductory,  and  treats  of  Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political 
Geography ;  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  in  it  methodical  arrangement  and  accurate  terminology.  In  the  remaining 
Parts,  the  Great  Land  Divisions  of  the  Globe  are  described.  The  introduction  to  each  consists  of  a  comprehensive 
description  of  one  of  the  Continents,  and  is  followed  by  a  less"  detailed  description  of  the  particular  states  or  countries 
contained  in  the  separate  Land  Divisions. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  work,  the  latest  and  most  reliable  authorities  have  been  consulted.  Owing  to  the 
progress  of  geographical  discovery,  political  changes,  the  variable  nature  of  the  statistics,  and  other  causes,  these 
authorities  were  frequently  found  to  disagree.  In  all  cases  of  conflicting  evidence,  the  statements  in  the  text 
have  been  made  after  careful  examination  ;  and  although  perfect  accuracy  in  regard  to  geographical  details  is  hardly 
possible,  an  earnest  endeavor  has  been  made  to  obtain  an  approximation  to  facts. 

The  statistical  information  contained  in  tabular  form  in  various  parts  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  statistical  items 
given  in  connection  with  the  topographical  details,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  useful  for  reference. 

New  and  finely  executed  maps  have  been  prepared  to  delineate  each  of  the  Great  Land  Divisions  of  the  Globe, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  and  the  principal  Countries  of  the  world.  Numerous 
beautiful  illustrations  and  diagrams  have  also  been  introduced  to  elucidate  the  text. 

To  enhance  the  value  of  the  work,  a  copious  list  of  geographical  names,  with  the  pronunciation  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  will  be  found  at  the  end,  pages  145-147. 

The  hope  is  expressed  that  the  Public  will  find  the  ADVANCED  GEOGRAPHY  worthy  of  its  generous  reception. 

TORONTO,  ist  July,  1880. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty,  by  JOHN  LOVELL  &  SON, 
in  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  of  the  Duminion  of  Canada. 
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LOVELL'S 


ADVANCED  GEOGRAPHY. 


PART    I. 


1.  Definition. 

EOGRAPHY  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  form  and  physical 
features  of  the  earth  and  its  vui 
ions  inhabitants  and  countries. 
The  term  Geography  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words :  ge,  earth, 
and  graphe,  writing. 

2.  Divisions.— Geography    is 

divided  into  three  branches,  vi/. : 
Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Po- 
litical. 

3.  Mathematical  (or  Astronomical)  Geography  points  out  the 

relation  which  the  earth  bears  to  the  other  bodies  of  the  universe  ; 
describes  its  form,  magnitude,  and  motions  ;  and  explains  the  various 
lines  which,  for  scientific  purposes  and  convenient  reference,  are 
imagined  to  be  drawn  upon  its  surface. 

4.  Physical   Geography  treats  of   the    configuration    and    natural 
divisions   of  the   earth's   surface.     Under   the   heads  of   Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  it  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust  and  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  ;    under  the  head  of  Meteorology,  it 
explains  the  peculiarities  of  climate  and  atmosphere  ;  under  the  heads 
of  Zoology  and  Botany,  it  treats  of  the  particular  animals  and  plants 
found  in  different  countries  ;    and,   under  the  head  of  Ethnography, 
of  the  races  and  varieties  of  man. 

5.  Political   Geography  points  out  the   extent,   population,   com- 
merce, government,  religion,  language,  and  civilization  of  the  various 
empires  and  states  into  which  the  habitable  parts  of  the  World  are 
divided.     Under  the  head  of  History,  it  treats  of  the  early  settlement 
of  countries,  their  forms  of  government,  the  progress  of  geographical 
discovery,  and  the  social,  moral,  and  political  condition  of  the  people. 

6.  Single   Illustrations  of  each  of  these   three  branches   may  be 
thus  given:  (i.)  That  the  earth  is  a  globe,  rotating  on  its  axis  once  a 
day,   is   a   fact    of   Mathematical    Geography;    (2.)    That    the    earth's 
surface    is    diversified    by    river,    lake,    and    mountain,   is    a    fact    of 
Phvsical  Geography;    and  (3.)  That  the  Dominion  of  Canada  forms 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  is  a  fact  of  Political  Geography. 


I.— MA  THEM  A  TIC  A  L    GEOGRA  PH  Y. 

I.  The  Earth's  Appearance.— The  earth  appears  to  be  a  large 
flat  surface,  diversified  by  hill  and  valley,  lake  and  river,  mountain 
and  stream  ;  and  the  sky  seems  to  overarch  it  like  a  dome.  In 
reality,  however,  the  earth  is  round  like  a  ball.  Could  \vc  sec  the 


earth  from  a  convenient  point  in  the  heavens,  it  would  present  an 
appearance  something  like  that  in  the  following  picture,  with  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  around  it. 


EARTH,    MOON,    AND   STARS,    IN    THE    HEAVENS. 

2.  The  Earth  Represented — The  earth  is  represented  by  artificial 
globes,  maps,  or  charts.  When  a  map  is  drawn  on  the  usual  equa- 
torial projection,  as  in  this  NOR™  POL£ 
Geography,  the  top  indi- 
cates the  north,  and  the 
bottom  the  south  ;  to  the 
right  hand  is  the  cast,  and 
to  the  left  the  west.  The  £ 
north  point  of  the  heavens 
is  a  point  on  the  horizon 
almost  directly  under- 
neath the  pole-star  ;  the 
south  point  is  the  point 
on  the  horizon  diametri- 
cally opposite.  The  east  and  west  are  the  places  respectively  at 
which  the  sun  appears  to  rise  and  to  set  on  the  zist  March  and 
2ist  September.  The  North.  South, 
East,  and  West  arc.  therefore,  called  the 
cardinal  or  chief  points  of  the  compass. 
The  points  which  bisect  the  spaces 
between  the  cardinal  points,  viz. :  the 
North-East  (N.  E.),  South-East  (S.  E.), 
South-West  (S.  W.  |,  and  \orth-W 
W.\  are  called  the  semi-cardinal,  or  col- 
lateral points.  The  remaining  twenty- 


•    sourn    pout. 

EARTH    OS    AN    EQUATORIAL    PROJKCT1OM. 


MARINER  S    COMPASS. 


Ai 
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NORTHERN    AND  SOUTHERN    HEMISPHERES  ON    POLAR 
PROJECTIONS. 


four  points  of  the  compass  are  named  according  to  their  nearness  to 

the  cardinal  or  collateral  points. 

A  person  turning  to  the 
sun  at  noon,  faces  the 
south  ;  his  back  is  to  the 
north  •  his  right  hand  is 
to  the  west,  and  his  left 
to  the  east.  Maps  are 
also  drawn  on  a  polar 
projection,  representing 
both  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Hemispheres. 

3.  Designation.— The  earth  is  called  a  PLANET  (wanderer)  because 
it  moves  round  the  sun ;  a  WORLD,  from  its  being  the  abode  of  life  ; 
and  a  GLOBE,  or  SPHERE,  from  its  being  rounded  in  form. 

4.  Form. — The  earth  has  the    appearance  of   an    orange,  and  is 
called  an  oblate  spheroid  ;  that  is,  a  rounded  body  which  has  been 
slightly  flattened  at  the  top  and  bottom,  or  two  opposite  poles,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  its  spinning  motion. 

NOTE.— A  prolate  spheroid  is  a  rounded  body  somewhat  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  its  poles, 
and  resembling  in  shape  a  lemon. 

5.  The  following  Proofs  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  may  be 
given  :  (i.)  A  much  greater  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  is  visible  from 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  than  from  a  plain  near  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
(2.)  From  sea,  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  from  land,  the  topmasts  of 
ships,  are  first  seen  ;  (3.)  In  cutting  canals,  a  dip  of  about  eight  inches 
in  a  mile   must  be    allowed  in    order  to  maintain  a  uniform  depth 

of  water ;  (4.)  The  shadow  which  the  earth 
throws  upon  the  moon  during  a  lunar  eclipse 
is  always  circular ;  (5.)  The  sun  rises  earlier 
to  those  in  the  east  than  to  those  in  the  west ; 
(6.)  In  going  north  or  south,  new  stars  appear 
to  rise  above,  or  to  set  below,  the  horizon ; 
(7.)  Travellers  journeying  continuously  in  one 
direction  will  return  to  the  place  from  which 


ROTUNDITY    OF   THE    EARTH. 


they  set  out. 


i  F.  —The  first  voyage  round  the  world  was  made  by  Magellan*s  expedition,  which  sailed  from 
Spain  in  September,  1519,  and  returned  in  September,  1522. 


RELATIVE    POSITIONS   OP   THE   EARTH,    SUN,    AND   MOON. 

[This  illustration  shows  one  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth,  sun,  and  moon,  for  they  are 
-I!MI  shows  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  moon ;  a  profile  of  the  land  and 

water  suiface  (if  the  earth ;  the  relative  positions  of  certain  places  on  the  globe  ;    the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  the  earth  ;  and  the  rays  of  light  which  shoot  out  in  all  directions  from  the  sun.] 

6.  Magnitude. — The  earth  is  nearly  25,000  miles  in  circumference, 
and  8000  in  diameter.  More  exactly,  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
is  24,902  miles;  its  equatorial  diameter  is  7926.59  miles,  and  its  polar 
diameter  7899.58  miles.  As  the  polar  diameter  is  27  miles  less  than 
the  equatorial,  the  flattening  of  the  earth  is  ,,J.f.  The  area  of  the 
earth  is  about  197,310,000  square  miles,  and  the  solid  contents  about 
260,613,000,000  cubic  miles. 


7.  Motions. — The  earth  has  three  motions.     (:.)  It  rotates  on  its 
axis   in  one  day,  or  24  solar  hours.     This  motion  is  called  its  diurnal 
motion.     Its  direction  is  from  west  to  east,  which  gives  the  sun  and 
stars  the  appearance  of  revolving  from  east  to  west.     The  daily  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  produces  day  and  night.     (2.)  It  revolves  round  the 
sun  in  an  elliptical  path,  or  orbit,  in  365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  and 
10  seconds.     This  motion  is  called  its  annual  or  orbital  motion.     Its 
annual  revolution,  and  the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  plane  of  its 
orbit,  at  an  angle  of  23°  28',  cause  the  change  of  seasons,  known  as 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter.     (3.)   It  moves  through  space 
along  with  the  sun  and  other  members  of  the  solar  system.     This  is 
called  its  translatory  motion.     This  motion  is  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
miles  per  second,  or  126,000,000  miles  a  year,  in  the  direction  of  the 
constellation  Hercules. 

8.  Imaginary  Lines. — The  earth  being  shaped   or   rounded  like 
a  sphere,  imaginary  circles   and   other   lines  are  drawn  upon  it  for 
geographical  purposes.     Of  these  lines  the  following  definitions  are 
given : 

(i.)  A  circle  is  a  plane  figure  contained  by  one  line  which  is  called  the  circum- 
ference. (The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called 
degrees.*  A  minute  is  the  6oth  part  of  a 
degree;  and  a  second  is  the  6oth  part  of  a  ,*, 

minute-t) 

ASTRONOMICAL  TABLE. 
60  Seconds  (")  make  a  Minute  ('). 
60  Minutes  make  a  degree  (°). 
360  Degrees  make  a  Circle  (Q). 
30  Degrees  make  a  Sign  of  the  Zodiac 
3  Signs,  or  90  Degrees,  make  a  Quad- 
rant (or  one-fourth)  of  the  Zodiac. 
12  Signs,  or  4  Quadrants,  or  360  De- 
grees, complete  the  Circle  of  the 

Zodiac.  CELESTIAL  SPHERE  ;     IMAGINARY    LINES    DRAWN 

ROUND    A    SMALL   INNER    GLOBE. 

(2.)  The  centre  of  a  circle  is  a  point  within  the  circumference 
so  situated  that  all  straight  lines  drawn  from  it  to  the  circum- 
ference are  equal. 

(3.)  A  diameter  is  a  straight  line  passing  from  one  point  of 
the  circumference  to  another  through  the  centre. 

(4.)  The  diameter  of  the  earth,  about  which  it  rotates,  is 
called  its  axis.  One  end  of  this  line  is  called  the  north  pole,  and 
the  other  end  the  south  pole.  Radius  (pi.  radii)  is  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

(5.)  An  arc  is  a  portion  of  the  circumference. 

(6.)  A  great  circle  of  a  sphere  is  one  whose  plane  passes 
through  its  centre. 

(7.)  A  small  circle  is  one  whose  plane  does  not  pass  through 
the  centre, 

(8.)  The  Great  Circles  are  :  The  Equator,  Horizon, 
Meridians,  Ecliptic,  and  the  Colures.  GREAT  AND  SMALL 

The  Equator  (Lat.  aequus,  equal)  is  a  great  circle, 
passing  round  the  earth  equidistant  from  the  north  and  south  poles. 
It  divides  the  earth  into  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  Hemisphere  (Gr. 
Aemi,  half,  and  sphaira,  a  globe). 

*  A  degree  is  the  angle  at  the  centre  subtended  by  the  ajj  part  of  the 
circumference,  and  does  not  vary  with  the  size  of  the  circle.  The  term 
degree  is  of  tc-n  used  as  an  abbreviated  mode  of  expression  for  fire  of  a 
degree.  In  this  sense,  if  the  circumference  be  360  miles,  then  a  degree 
nf  that  circle  will  be  one  mite  long  i  if  the  circle  be  360  inches  in  circum- 
ference, then  a  degree  will  be  one  inch,  etc.  The  circumference  of  the 
earth  is  21,600  geographical  miles,  of  60  to  a  degree,  or  24,902  English 
miles,  of  69.17  to  a  degree.  The  equator  consists  of  360  degrees  of  60 
geographical  miles  each.  Parallels  nf  latitude,  being  smaller  circles,  have 
each  degree,  i.  c.,  the  arc  of  each  degree,  proportionately  shorter,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  circle.  (The  division  of  the  circumference  of  the  DEGREES,  ETC. 
circle  into  360  equal  parts  took  its  origin  from  the  length  of  the  year,  which  was  supposed  to  consist 
of  360  days,  or  12  months  of  30  days  each.) 

t  The  term  minute  is  from  the  Latin  ntinutunt,  a  small  part.     The  term  seconds  is  an  abbreviated 
expression  for  second  minutes,  or  minutes  of  the  second  ordtr. 


CIRCUMFFKF.N-cn. 
DIAMETER,  ETC. 


MA  THEM  A  TICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 


Latitude  (Lat.  latitudo,  breadth)  is  the  distance  of  a  place  from  the  equator,  and 
can  never  exceed  90°.  When  a  place  is  north  of  the  equator  it  is  said  to  be  in 
north  latitude  (marked  N.  Lat.) ;  and  when  south  of  it,  in  south  latitude  (marked 
S.  Lat.).  Places  on  the  equator  have  no  latitude  (marked  Lat.  o).  On  a  map, 
latitude  is  marked  in  degrees  at  the  sides ;  on  an  artificial  globe,  it  is  reckoned  on  the 
brass  meridian. 

The  Horizon  (Gr.  horizein,  to  bound)  is  a  great  circle  which 
separates  the  visible  half  of  the  heavens  from  the  half  which  is 
invisible. 

The  horizon  is  either  rational  or  sensible.  The  rational  or  true  horizon  is  an 
imaginary  plane  running  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth  and  continuing  to  the  region  of  the  stars.  It 
determines  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  sensible  or  apparent  horizon  is  a 
plane  parallel  to,  and  co-extensive  with  the  rational 
horizon.  It  touches  the  earth  at  the  point  on  which 
the  spectator  stands.  As  applied  to  the  earth  the 
sensible  horizon  is  a  small  circle  which  bounds  our 
view  where  earth  and  sky  seem  to  meet.  The  plane 
of  this  horizon  is  the  level  surface  on  which  the 
spectator  stands.  The  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon 
arc  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  Its  poles  are  the 
Zenith  and  Nadir.  The  Zenith  (Arab,  way  of  the 
TIIK  HOKIZON.  head]  is  the  elevated  pole  of  the  horizon,  or  the  point 

of  the  heavens  exactly  overhead.     The  Nadir  (Arab,  dmvn]  is  the  lower  pole  of  the 
horizon,  or  the  point  of  the  heavens  directly  opposite  to  the  Zenith. 

A  Meridian  Circle  (Lat.  incridies,  mid-clay)  is  a  great  circle  passing 
through  the  poles  and  cutting  the  equator  at  right  angles.  A  meridian 
line  is  half  of  a  meridian  circle,  or  a  semi-circle  extending  from  the 
north  to  the  south  pole. 

Every  meridian  circle  di- 
vides the  earth  into  two  hemi- 
spheres, which,  with  respect  to 
each  other,  may  be  termed 
Eastern  and  Western.  The 
meridian  circle  20°  west  of 
Greenwich  divides  the  earth 
into  the  Eastern  and  the  West- 
ern  Hemispheres.  A  first  me- 
ridian  line  is  one  fixed  upon 
by  astronomers  in  different  countries,  such  as  at  Greenwich,  Paris,  Washington, 
Ferro  in  the  Canary  Islands,  &c.,  from  which  the  meridians  of  other  places  are 
calculated.  In  the  maps  of  this  and  of  British  Geographies  the  first  meridian 
line  is  fixed  at  Greenwich.  Those  who  live  on  the  same  meridian  line  have  their 
noon  at  the  same  moment,  and  their  midnight  at  the  same  moment. 

Longitude  (Lat.  longitude,  length)  is  the  distance  of  a  place  from  the  first 
meridian,  and  is  counted  180°  east,  and  as  many  west.  When  a  place  is  east  of  the 
first  meridian  it  is  said  to  be  in  East  Longitude  (marked  E.  Long.) ;  and  when  west 
of  it,  in  West  Longitude  (marked  W.  Long.).  The  north  and  south  poles  have  no 
longitude. 

On  a  map,  longitude  is  marked  in  degrees  at  the  top  and  bottom ;  on  an  artificial  globe,  it  is 
reckoned  on  the  equator. 

The  Ecliptic  (Gr.  ekleiptikos,  belonging  to  an  eclipse)  is  a  great 
circle  which  represents  the  apparent  path  or  orbit  of  the  sun  among 
the  fixed  stars  in  the  course  of  a  year,  but  is  the  real  path  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun. 

It  is  called  the  ecliptic  because  every  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  of  the  moon  takes 
place  when  the  moon  is  on  or  near  its  plane.  The  points  where  the  orbit  of  the 
moon  crosses  the  ecliptic  are  called  nodes,  from  the  Latin  word  nodus,  a  tie  or  knot. 

The  plane  of  the  ecliptic  makes  an  angle  of  23°  28'  with  the  plane  of  the  equator. 
The  points  of  intersection  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  equator  are  called  the  Equinoctial 
points,  because,  when  the  sun  arrives  at  either  of  them,  the  night  (Lat.  tiox)  is 
equal  (Lat.  aequa}  in  length  to  the  day  throughout  the  world.  The  times  when  the 
sun  crosses  the  equator  are  called  the  Equinoxes.  The  Vernal  Equinox  is  the  2ist 
March,  when  the  sun  crosses  the  equator  going  north.  The  Autumnal  Equinox  is 
the  2ist  September,  when  the  sun  crosses  the  equator  going  south. 

The  highest  or  north  point,  and  the  lowest  or  south  point,  of  the  ecliptic,  are 
called  the  Solstitial  points,  because,  when  the  sun  (Lat.  Sol.]  arrives  at  either  of 
them,  it  seems  to  stand  (Lat.  stare]  for  a  time  before  it  returns  to  the  equator. 
The  times  when  the  sun  seems  to  stand  are  called  Solstices.  The  Summer  Solstice  is 
the  2 1st  June,  when  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  The  Winter 
Solstice  is  the  2ist  December,  when  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 


The  Zodiac  is  a  space, 
or  belt,  1 8  degrees  broad, 

or  9  degrees  on  each  side  /•&•''''"  /^\n**t.ti  *"'''••. 

of  the  ecliptic.  «$  .--  ''& 

It  is  called  Zodiac  from  the         /     J/ 
the  Greek  word  todiakos,  from      *  • 
zn/iioi,  a  little  animal ;  because     iff 
the  stars,  in  the  twelve  par 
into  which  the  ancients  divided 
it,  were  formed  into  constclla-         *< 
tions,  or  groups  of  stars,  and 
most  of  these  were  called  after 
some  animal.      Each  of  these 
twelve  parts  or  signs  into  which 
the  ancients  divided  the  Zodiac 
measures  30°  along  the  ecliptic.    The  names  of  the  signs  and  the  days  on  which 
the  sun  enters  them  are  as  follows  : 
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THE    ZODIAC,    WITH    TIIK    POSITION    or   THE  EAKTH   111    EACH 
OF  THE   FOUK   SEASON!. 
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NORTHERN   SIGNS. 

Spring. 

"V  Aries,  the  Ram,  2ist  March. 
y  Taurus,  the  Bull,  191)1  April. 
n  Gemini,  the  Twins,  2Oth  May. 

Summer. 

23  Cancer,  the  Crab,  2ist  June. 
SI  Leo,  the  Lion,  22nd  July. 
n\,  Virgo,  the  Virgin,  22nd  August. 


SOUTHERN   SIGNS. 

Autumn. 

^±  Libra,  the  Balance,  2ist  Sept. 
rn    Scorpio,  the  Scorpion,  23rd  Oct. 
/   Sagittarius,  the  Archer,  Z2nd  Nov. 

Winter. 

VJ  Capricornus,  the  Goat,  2ist  Dec. 
CK  Aquarius,  the  Watcrbearer,  2Oth  Jan. 
X  Pisces,  the  Fishes,  igth  Feb. 


The  Colures  are  two  meridian  circles  which  divide  the  ecliptic  into 
four  parts,  marking  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Equinoctial 
Colure  is  a  great  circle  passing  through  the  poles  and  the  equinoctial 
points,  Aries  and  Libra.  The  Solstitial  Colure  is  a  great  circle  passing 
through  the  poles  and  the  solstitial  points,  Cancer  and  Capricorn. 

(9.)  The  Small  Circles  are  the  Tropics,  the  Polar  Circles,  and  the 

Parallels  of  Latitude. 

(a.)  The  Tropics  (Gr.  trope,  a  turning)  are  two 
small  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  respec- 
tively 23°  28'  north  and  south  from  it. 

They  are  so  named  because,  when  the  sun  in  its  ap- 
parent annual  course  has  arrived  at  these  lines,  it  never 
passes  them,  but  seems  to  turn  (Gr.  trepcin]  back  to  the 
equator.  The  tropic  north  of  the  equator  is  called  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer;  and  that  south  of  it,  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  because  they  touch  the  ecliptic  at  the  begin- 
ning of  those  signs. 

(!>.}  The  Polar  Circles  are  two  small  circles  parallel  to  the  equator, 
and  respectively  23°  28'  from  the  north  and  south  pole.  The  former 
is  called  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  latter  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

When  the  sun  is  vertical  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  his  rays  extend  beyond  the 
north  pole  to  the  arctic  circle,  and  the  whole  of  the  South  Frigid  Zone  is  in 
darkness.  When  the  sun  is  vertical  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  his  rays  extend 
beyond  the  south  pole  to  the  antarctic  circle,  and  the  whole  of  the  North  Frigid 
Zone  is  in  darkness. 

Zones  (Gr.  zone,  a  belt)  are  belts  or  divisions 
of  the  earth  bounded  by  the  polar  circles  and  the 
tropics. 

The  tropics  and  polar  circles  divide  the  globe  into  five 
rones,  viz. :  the  Torrid  Zone,  the  North  and  South  Temper- 
ate Zones,  and  the  North  and  South  Frigid  Zones. 

The  Torrid  Zone  (Lat.  torridtis.  hot,  and  Gr. 
zone,  a  belt)  is  the  belt  between  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

It  is  46°  56'  in  breadth,  or  23°  28'  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  equal  to  3246 
English  miles.  Its  area  is  about  i  of  that  of  the  globe. 

The  North  Temperate  Zone  is  the  belt  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
and  the  Arctic  Circle. 


It  is  43°  4'  in  breadth,  equal  to  2978  English  miles, 
of  the  globe. 


Its  area  is  about  jj  of  that 
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The  Sfutk  Temperate  Zone  is  the  belt  between  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the 
Antarctic  Circle.  Its  breadth  and  area  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  North  Tempe- 
rate Zone. 

The  Xi'rth  Frigid  Zone  (Lat.  frigidus,  cold)  or  Arctic  Zone  (Gr. 
iirklos,  a  bear)  is  the  space  enclosed  by  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  South  Frigid  Zone,  or  Antarctic  Zone  (Gr.  anti,  opposite,  and 
arktos,  a  bear)  is  the  space  enclosed  by  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

The  radius  of  each  Frigid  Zone  is  23°  28',  equal  to  about  1623  English  miles,  and 
the  area  of  each  is  about  7,900,000  square  miles. 

In  extent  of  surface  the  Torrid  Zone  is  10  times,  and  each  Temperate  Zone  is 
6,'i  times  larger  in  area  than  either  of  the  Frigid  Zones. 

(.-.)  The  Parallels  of  Latitude  are  small  circles  parallel  to  the 
equator. 

They  are  used  to  point  out  the  latitude  of  places,  and  to  connect  together  all 
places  on  the  globe  having  the  same  latitude.  Every  place  is  supposed  to  have  a 
parallel  of  latitude  passing  through  it,  but  on  maps  and  globes  parallels  are  usually 
drawn  at  intervals  of  10°.  Those  parallels  of  latitude  that  lie  near  the  equator  are 
called  law  latitudes;  those  near  the  poles,  high  latitudes  ;  and  those  that  are  inter- 
mediate, middle  latitudes. 

(10.)  Isothermal  Lines  ^Gr.  isos,  equal,  therme,  heat)  are  imaginary 
lines  passing  through  those  points  on  the  earth's  surface  at  which  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  the  same. 

Isothtral  Lines  (Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  theros,  summer)  are  those  which  connect  places  whose 
mean  summer  temperature  is  the  same. 

Isochimcnal  Lines  (Gr.  isos,  equal,  cluima,  winter)  are  those  which  connect  places  whose 
mean  winter  temperature  is  the  same. 

NOTE.— This  system  of  lines  was  brought  into  use  by  Humboldt  in  1817. 

(li.)  Antipodes  (from  two  Greek  words,  anti,  opposite,  and  pous,  podos,  the 
foot)  are  any  two  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  which  theytr/  of  those 
living  at  one  place  are  diametrically  opposite  to  the  feet  of  those  living  at  the  other 
place.  When  it  is  day  at  one  place,  it  is  night  at  the  other ;  and  when  it  is  summer 
at  one  place,  it  is  winter  at  the  other.  Antipodes  Island,  near  New  Zealand,  is 
nearly  diametrically  opposite  to  Great  Britain — that  is  to  say,  they  are  as  nearly 
opposite  as  the  extreme  points  of  a  diameter. 

9.  The  Heavenly  Bodies,  which  revolve  round  the  sun,  are  planets, planetoids, 
satellites  (these  revolve  around  ihe planets),  and  comets.  Planets,  from  the  Greek  word 
planttcs,  a  wanderer,  are  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  fixed  stars.  Planetoids 
are  also  called  Minor  Planets.  Satellites  are  bodies  which  move  round  some  of  the 
planets;  they  are  also  called  moons.  Comets  (from  the  Greek,  kometes,  long-haired) 
are  so  called  from  the  hair-like  appearance  of  the  tail  which  generally  accompanies 
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them.  They  are  not  solid  bodies  like  the  planets,  but  gaseous,  and  have  one  point 
of  their  orbit  near  the  sun  and  the  opposite  point  very  far  off.  The  sun  and  all 
these  revolving  bodies  form  our  solar  system.  Beyond  this  solar  system  are  the 
fixed  stars,  supposed  to  be  the  suns  and  centres  of  other  systems.  The  Milky  Way 
is  composed  of  myriads  of  small  stars. 

10.  Olir  Solar  System  (from  so!,  the  sun,  being  the  largest  body  in  it)  consists 
of :  The  Sun ;  nine  large  planets  revolving  round  it  in  nearly  circular  orbits  ;  a  large 
number  of  minor  planets  or  planetoids  (sometimes  called  asteroids),  of  which  more 
than  210  are  now  known ;  20  satellites  or  moons  ;  and  a  host  of  comets. 

It  may  be  thus  represented  : 

The  Sun,  by  a  ball  one  foot  in  diameter. 

Vulcan,  by  a  fourth  of  a  mustard-seed  15  feet  distant. 

Mercury,  by  a  mustard-seed  42  feet  distant. 

Venus,  by  a  pea  76  feet  distant. 

Earth,  by  a  larger  pea  107  feet  distant ;  and  a  rape-seed  for  the  Moon,  four  inches  from 
the  pea. 

Mars,  by  a  large  mustard-seed  or  a  small  radish-seed  164  feet  distant. 
Minor  Planets,  by  grains  of  sand  from  235  to  423  feet  distant. 
Jupiter,  by  a  small  billiard-ball  560  feet  distant. 
Saturn,  by  a  large  marble  1022  feet  distant. 
Uranus,  by  a  cherry  2050  feet  distant. 
Neptune,  by  a  plum  3220  feet  distant. 

The  Sun  is  about  860,000  miles  in  diameter.     It  turns  on  its 
axis,  from  west  to  east,  at  a  rate  varying  from  once  in  about  25 
days  to  once  in  about   26^   days.     It  also  moves  onward  in  NEPTUNE 
space,  in  an  orbit  of  its  own,  at  the  rate  of  about  125,000,000 
miles  per  annum.      Its  weight  is  326,800  times  greater  than  that  URA.NUS 
of  the  earth,  and  its  size  1,257,000  times  larger.      Its  size  is  500 
times  greater   than  the  combined  bulk  of  all  the  planets  that 
revolve  around  it. 


COMPARATIVE    SIZES 
OF  THE    PLANETS. 


Vulcan,  the  planet  nearest  to  the  sun,  being  only  about 
13,000,000  miles  from  it,  is  785  (?)  miles  in  diameter.  It  was 
discovered  by  Lescarbault,  a  French  physician,  in  1859.  This  planet  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  fully  discovered,  as  it  has  never  been  seen,  so  as  to  be  recognized, 
since  Lescarbault  saw  it  crossing  the  sun's  disc  in  1859.  During  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  in  1878  Prof.  Watson  saw  what  he  believed  to  be  two  small  planets  close  to 
the  sun,  one  of  which  was  seen  also  by  Prof.  Swift.  Possibly  one  of  these  objects 
was  Vulcan.  It  seems  probable  that  there  are  several  small  planets  revolving  round 
the  sun  in  orbits  inside  that  of  Mercury. 

Mercury  is  2992  miles  in  diameter.  Its  distance  from  the  sun  is  35,750,000  miles. 
It  is  seldom  seen  except  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope. 

Venus,  66,750,000  miles  from  the  sun,  is  nearer  to  the  earth,  and  is  more  brilliant 
than  the  other  planets  (diameter  7660  miles).  When  east  of  the  sun,  Venus  is  the 
Evening  Star  ;  and  when  west,  the  Morning  Star. 

The  Earth  is  distant  from  the  sun  about  92,400,000  miles.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  moon  or  satellite  (Lat.  satcllcs,  an  attendant)  which  revolves  round  it  in  29  days, 
12  hours,  44  minutes  ;  and  rotates  on  its  axis  in  the  same  time.  The  moon  has  four 
motions,  viz. :  its  rotation  on  its  axis,  its  revolution  round  the  earth,  its  revolution 
round  the  sun  with  the  earth,  and  its  movement  in  space  with  the  sun.  The  diameter 
of  the  moon  is  2160  miles.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  earth  about  240,000  miles. 
The  moon  coming  between  us  and  the  sun,  causes  an  eclipse  of  the  sun;  the  earth, 
when  between  the  sun  and  moon,  causes  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  The  combined 
attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  the  cause  of  the  ocean  tides. 

Mars,  4211  miles  in  diameter,  is  141,000,000  miles  from  the  sun.  It  has  a  red  or 
fiery  appearance.  It  has  two  moons. 

The  Minor  Planets,  Planetoids,  or  Asteroids  (from  Gr.  aster,  a  star,  and  <•/</«, 
form),  of  which  more  than  210  are  now  known,  are  comparatively  small  bodies,  the 
diameter  of  Vesta  and  Ceres,  the  largest  of  them,  being  only  between  200  and  400 
miles.  They  revolve  in  orbits  between  those  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  their  mean 
distance  being  about  284  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun.  About  eight  new  ones  are 
discovered  on  an  average  every  year,  and  they  probably  number  many  thousands. 

Jupiter,  480,000,000  miles  from  the  sun,  is  the  largest  of  the  planets.  Its 
diameter  is  86,000  miles.  It  has_/o«r  moons,  discovered  by  Galileo  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  cloudy  atmosphere.forming  belts. 

Saturn,  881,000,000  miles  from  the  sun,  has  eight  moons.  It  has  also  three 
rings,  two  of  which  are  luminous.  Diameter  70,500  miles. 

Uranus  was  discovered  by  llerschel  in   1781,  and  is  1,771,000,000  miles  from  the 
sun.     It  has  four  moons,  which  move  from  cast  to  west.     Uranus  was  formerly  called 
liel;  also  Georgium  Sidus,  or  Georgian  Star,  after  King  George  the  Third. 
Diameter  31,700  miles. 

Neptune  is  2,775,000,000  miles  from  the  sun.  Its  diameter  is  34,500  miles. 
Its  place  in  the  heavens  was  calculated  and  predicted  by  Lcverrier  and  by  Adams; 
and  it  was  discovered,  in  1846,  by  Galle.  It  has  one  moon. 
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RELATIVE   PROPORTIONS   OF   LAND   AND  WATER   ON   THE  GLODB. 

1.   The  Earth's  Surface  is  divided  into  Land  and  Water. 

Land  occupies  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  its 
natural  divisions  are  classified  as  follows  : 

1.  A  Continent  (Lai.  con,  together,  tenere,  to  hold)  is  a  vast  body  of 
connected  land.     Example  :  North  America. 

2.  An  Island  (Norse,  cyland,  Aug.  Sax.  ealand  from  fa,  water,  and 
/<iW)  is  a  portion  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by  water.     Ex.  New- 
foundland. 

(a.)  The  only  natural  distinction  between  a  continent  and  an  island  is  extent. 
(t.)  Islands  occur  singly,  in  chains,  or  in  clusters.     Ex.  St.  Helena,  Aleutian  Islands,  West 
Indies. 

(c.)  Islands  are  of  two  kinds,  Continental  and  Pelagic, 

Continental  Islands  are  those  which  were  once  portions  of  continents.     Ex.  Britain. 

Pelagic  Islands  (Gr.  pelagos,  the  sea)  are  those  which  never  were  portions  of  continents. 

Pelagic  or  Oceanic  Islands  are  either  of  volcanic  origin  (ex.  Graham's  Island),  or  coralline 
formation.  Islands  of  coralline  formation  are  classed  as  Atolls,  Barrier  Reefs,  and  Fringing 
Reefs. 


An  Atoll  (Malayan,  a/or,  order,  rank)  or  Lagoon  Island,  is  a  more  or  less  complete  circle 
of  coral  reef,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  surrounding  a  basin  of  salt  water,  called  a  lagoon. 
Ex.  The  Maldive  and  Chagos  groups,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  Atolls. 

Barrier  Reefs  are  those  which  extend  in  straight  lines  in  front  of  the  shores  of  a  continent 
or  of  a  large  island,  or  which  encircle  smaller  islands  and  are  separated  therefrom  by  a  broad 
and  deep  channel  of  water.  Ex.  The  reefs  which  enclose  Tahiti,  and  those  which  nearly 
surround  the  shores  of  New  Caledonia,  are  Barrier  or  Encircling  Reefs. 

Fringing  Reefs  are  those  which  fringe  islands  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  shore.  They 
are  of  less  width  than  a  barrier  reef,  and  are  separated  from  the  land  by  a  shallow  sandy  channel 
of  water.  Ex.  The  reefs  which  surround  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Mauritius  are  Fringing 
Reefs. 

3.  An  Archipelago  is  a  cluster  of  islands.     It  sometimes  comprises 
several  groups.     Ex.  West  Indies. 

4.  A   Peninsula   (Lat.  pcne,   almost,  and   insula,    an  island)  is  a 
portion  of  land  almost  surrounded  by  water.     Ex.  Florida. 

5.  An   IsthniUS  (Gr.  ist/imos,  the  neck)  is  a  neck  of  land  uniting 
two  larger  portions.     Ex.  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

6.  A  Cape  (Lat.  caput,  the  head)  is  a  point  of  land  projecting  into 
the  water.     Ex.  Cape  Farewell. 

(a.)  A  Promontory  (Lat.  pro,  forth,  and  mans,  a  mountain)  is  a  high,  rocky  cape. 
(l>.]  A  Cliff  is  an  abrupt,  precipitous  face  of  rock  bordering  a  coast. 
(c.)  A  Bluff  is  a  steep  projecting  bank. 

(</.)  A  Cape  is  also  called  a  Head,  Headland,  Point,  Mull,  Xazc  or  Ness  (»'.  e.,  nose),  Bill, 
Race. 


7.  A   Coast   (Lat.  costa,   a  rib)    or  Shore  (Sax.  scearart,   to  cut) 

is  th'  "I  land  bordering  on  the  water. 

(a.)  The  Beach  or  Strand  is  the  sp..  covered  and  laid  bare  by  the  tides. 

(b.)  The  Seaboard  is  the  belt  of  land  bordering  on,  and  more  or  less  influenced  by  its  near- 
ness to  the 

8.  A  Plain  (Lat.  //,/////>,  level)  is  a  tract  of  land  nearly  level. 

(a.)  Plains  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. :  continental  plains,  river  plains,  and  maritime 

•«/,;/  flatus  are  vast  areas  elevated  but  slightly  above  the  sea  level 
Northern   Pl.tin  »t   th-  »M   World.     (2.)  Rrcer  flatni  arc  the  enclosed  pl.i 
river  \>.<  ,ppi   Valley.     (3.)  Maritime  flam:  arc  those  lying  between 

tin'  sea  and  a  chain  ot    mountains.     Ex.  The  Atlantic  Plain  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Alleghania. 

(/'.)  According  to  their  origin,  plains  are  called,  (i.)  Plains  of  deposit;  (2.)  Plains  of 
denudation  ;  and  (3. )  Volcanic  plains. 

9.  A  Plateau  (Fr.  plat,  flat),  or  Table  Land,  is  an  extensive  and 
elevated  plain.     Ex.  The  Plateau  of  Mexico  is  6000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.     When  the  elevated  surface  is  rugged  it  is  termed  a 

Highland. 

Plateaus  are  divided  into  two  classes:  (a.)  Those  which  lie  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  and  (/-.  |  those  which  lie  at  a  level  of  from  4000  or 
5000  feet  to  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

10.  A  Prairie  (Fr.  prairie,  a  meadow)  is  a  very  large  plain,  destitute 
of  trees,  and  covered  with  tall  coarse  grass. 

In  North  America,  Prairies  are  called  .--avannahs  ;  in  South  America,  Pampas  or  Llanos ; 
in  Asia  and  South-Eastcrn  Europe,  Steppes  ;  and  in  Africa,  Karroos.  The  frozen  swamps  of 
Siberia  are  called  Tundras  ;  and  the  sandy  heath-plains  of  France,  Landes. 

11.  A  Silva    or  Selva  (Lat.  silva,  a  wood)  is  a  forest  plain.     Ex. 
The  Selvas  of  the  Amazon. 


12.  A  Desert  (Lat.  desertum)  is  a  barren  plain  or  plateau. 

Sahara. 


13.  An  Oasis  (Egy.  huasis,  a  resting  place)  is  a  fertile  spot  in  a 
desert. 

14.  A  Delta  is  an  alluvial  tract  formed  at  the  mouths  of  a  river.     It 

is  a  plain  of  deposit. 

(a.)  A  Delta  is  so  called  from  the  resemblance  which  the  triangular  space  enclosed  by  the 
two  main  channels  of  the  river  bears  to  the  Greek  letter  A  (delta). 

(/).)  Deltas  arc  railed  ili<-siatilc  (Lat.  fln-.-iin,  a  river  !  at  the  entrance  of  one 

river  into  another;  lacustrine  I  i.ikc)  when  f.inm-d  at  tin-  ,r. trance  of  a  river  into 

a  lake  ;  maritime  ( I  .at.  mare,  the  sea)  when  formed  at  the  entrance  of  a  river  into  the  sea. 

15.  A  Mountain    (Lat.   tnons)   is   an   elevation   of   land    exceeding 
2000  feet.     Ex.  Mount  Everest,   in  the   Himalayan  Range,  bef 
Hindostan  and  Tibet,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world,  is  29.002 
feet  high. 

(a.)  The  height  of  a  mountain  is  reckoned  from  the  level  of  the  sea. 

(li.)  Elevations  under  2000  feet  are  generally  called  Hills.  Elevations  of  inconsiderable 
height  arc  called  Hillocks. 

(c.)  The  hi«hest  part  of  a  mountain  is  called  the  snmii:.  i  the  ciilarinating  ; 

the  lowest  part,  the  tase  or  foot ;  and  the  space  between,  the  sal 

(,/.)  Mountains  occiu  singly,  in  ranges  or  chains,  in  groups,  and  in  s> 

(e.)  A  mountain  range  or  chain  consists  of  a  series  of  mountains  having  their  bases  in 
contact,  and  forming  a  continuous  line  over  a  large  tract  of  country.  Kx  Alleghany  Range. 

(/. )  A  mountain  group  consists  of  several  short,  irregular  ranges,  more  or  less  connected. 
Ex.  The  \Vhitr  Mountains. 
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(jf.>  A  mountain  s>st.'in  consists  of  several  ranges  n  parallel,  and  due  to  the 

same  series  of  elevatory  forces.  Ex.  Andes. 

(*.)  The  great  central  range  of  a  mountain  system  is  called  the  axis.  The  inferior  ranges 
which  diverge  from  the  central  line  are  called  iraiuhes.  The  short,  abrupt  ridges  which 
diverge  from  the  branches  are  called  spurs. 

16.  A  Valley  (L.u.  ral/is)  is  a  tract  of  land  lying  between  mountain 
ranges,  mountains,  or  hills. 

(a.)  According  to  their  direction,  valleys  arc  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.:  longitudinal 
valleys,  or  those  which  lie  between  parallel  ranges,  and  follow  the  general  direction  of  the  main 
chain ;  and  transverse  valleys,  or  those  which  cross  the  principal  chains  at  various  angles. 

(t.)  According  to  their  relative  arrangement,  valleys  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.  : 
frineifal  valleys,  or  those  which  separate  extensive  parallel  mountain  ranges  ;  /./. 
or  those  which  separate  the  lateral  branches  of  a  mountain  range ;  and  subordinate  -.'alleys,  or 
those  which  separate  mountain  spurs. 

(<-.)  According  to  their  situation,  valleys  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. :  high  valleys  and 
Ine  valleys.  The  former  are  long,  narrow,  deep  clefts,  and  are  called  fasscs  when  situated 
between  the  peaks  of  mountain  ranges,  and  gorges  when  so  deep  as  to  cut  the  range  to  the 
base.  The  latter  are  those  that  become  flatus,  by  their  bounding  heights  lowering  as  they 
enlarge.  A  transverse  valley  or  gorge  cut  by  a  river  through  a  range  of  mountains  is  sometimes 
called  a  gate  at  gates.  Ex.  The  Iron  Gate  on  the  Danube ;  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

(a1.)  In  Scotland,  a  valley  is  called  strath  and  glen  ;  in  England,  vah\  dale,  dingle,  etc. 

(/.)  A  Canon  is  a  deep,  narrow  gorge  with  precipitous  sides,  cut  by  a  river  below  the 
general  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 

17.  A  Volcano  (Lat.  Vukanus,  the  god  of  fire)  is  an  opening  in  the 
earth's  surface  giving  exit  to  vapors,  steam,  smoke,  ashes,  and  lava. 

|    Ex.  Mount  Vesuvius. 


I.;.)  A  volcano  consists  of  two  parts :  the  base  and  the  cone. 

(£.)    77;<-  O <;/<•>-  (( i r.  kratcr,  a  cu p  p  drprrssiun   found  on  the  summit  of  the 

.md  is  so  called  from  its  hollow,  bowl-like  sh." 

./  l-'umerole  (Hal.  ftimare,  to  smoke)  is  an  opening  in  the  ground  from  which  smoke, 
steam,  and  gases  are  emitted.  When  sulphur  is  deposited  around  a  fumerole,  it  is  called  a 
solfalara,  and,  in  the  West  Indies,  a  soufrierc. 

(</.)  Hornitos,  or  Hornos  (Span,  ovens),  are  hillocks  from  5  to  10  feet  in  height,  from  whose 
sides  and  summits  columns  of  smoke  and  other  vapors  are  emitted. 

(c.)  Mud   Volcanoes,  or   Salscs,  are   low  conical   hills   that   send   forth   mud   and   water 

niecl  by  vapors  and 

(/.)  There  are   v  "f  volcanoes,  viz.:    (i.)  Extinct  volcanoes,   or  those   which 

nee  active  volcanoes,  but  have  ceased  to  be  so  ;  (2.)  Attire  volcanoes,  or  those -which 

discharge  from  their  craters  melted  matter  without  intermission,  or  after  intervals  of  longer  or 

shorter  duration.     Ex.  I  hiinborazo  is  an  extinct  volcano;  Vesuvius  is  an  intermittently  active 

volcano;  Stromboli  is  a  permanently  active  volcano. 

(g.)  Volcanoes  are  arranged  in  two  systems,  (i.)  the  Centra/,  which  comprises  a  cluster  of 
volcanoes  grouped  together  in  a  limited  area;  (2.)  the  Linear,  which  comprises  a  series  of 
v.'K snides  placed  in  a  line. 

18.  A  Basin  of  any  body  of  water  is  all  that  surface  of  country 
whose  drainage  it  receives. 

A  Basin  is  also  called  a  drainage  area  or  hydrographical  region. 

19.  A  Water-parting  is  an  elevation  of  land  which  separates  con- 
tiguous basins. 

20.  A  Watershed  is  the  slope  of  land  between  a  water-parting  and 
a  water  course. 


2.    Water  covers  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cartli  s  surface,  and  its  natural  divisions  arc  classified  as  follows : 

I.  The  Ocean,  or  the 

Sea,  is  the  entire  body 
of  salt  water  which  sur- 
rounds the  globe. 


It  comprises  five  great  divi- 
sions, each  of  which  is  called  an 
ocean,  viz. :  the  Atlantic,  the 
Pacific,  the  Indian,  the  Arctic, 
and  the  Antarctic. 

2.  An  Ocean  (Gr. 

okcanos)  is  one  of  the 
largest  divisions  of 
salt  water.  Ex.  The 
Atlantic. 

3.  A  Sea  (Sax.  sae, 
or  secge,  a  basin)  is  a 
body  of  salt  water  next 
in    size   to    an    ocean. 
Ex.      The    Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

(a.)  An  Of  en  Sea  is  one 
which  communicates  with  the 
ocean  by  a  wide  opening.  Ex. 
Arabian  Sea. 

(*.)  An  Inland  Sea  is  one 
which  communicates  with  the 
ocean  by  a  strait.  Ex.  Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

(e.)  A  Landlocked  Sea  is 
one  which  is  cut  off  from  the 
ocean  by  a  peninsula  and  a 
chain  of  islands.  Ex.  Japan 
Sea. 

(</.)  An  Archipelago  is  part  of  an  ocean,  or  of  a  sea,  interspersed  with  many  islands. 

4.  A  Gulf  ("Or.  kolpns,  a  cavity)  is  a  large  body  of  water  stretching 
into  the  land  from  an  ocean,  a  sea,  or  another  gulf.     Ex.  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

5.  A   Bay  ''Sax.  byge,  a  bend)  is  a  gulf  with  a  wide  mouth.     Ex. 
Fundy  Hay. 

(a. )  A  Cr.-t  is  a  small  Rulf. 

(b  )  A  Crett  <  Dr..  A'xv/-,  a  little  lay ;  Pax.  crrcen,  a  rrack)  is  a  small  arm  of  t! 


(c. )  A  bay  is  sometimes  called 
a  tight. 

(d.)  The  narrow  bays  on  the 
coast    of     Ireland    are    called 
loughs ;  on  the  coast  of 
land,  lochs;  and  on  the  coast 
of  Norway,  fiords. 

(f.)  A  Harbor  is  a  bay  where 
ships  may  be  sheltered  (or  har- 
bored) from  the  wind  and  wavi's. 
A  Haven  (Sax.  hcefan,  a  still 
place)  is  a  small  harbor. 

(f.)  A  Road,  or  Roadstead, 
is  anchorage  ground  near  a  har- 
bor. 

6.  An  Estuary  (Lat. 

OX/HO,  to  boil,  or  foam) 
or  a  Frith  (Lot. /return, 
the  sea)  is  (a.)  an  open 
Si  channel  (ex.  Pentland 
Frith)  or  (/;.)  an  arm  of 
the  sea  connected  with 
the  mouth  of  a  river. 
Ex.  Frith  of  Clyde.  In 
the  latter  case  the  word 
is  derived  from  the 
Scandinavian  fiord. 

7.  A  Channel  (Lat. 

canalis,   a  water   pipe) 
is  a  passage  of   water 
^  leading  from  one  por- 
H  tion  of  the  sea  to   an- 

PICTORIAL   ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   VARIOUS   GEOGRAPHICAL    TERMS.  OtllCr    (eX.     St.     GeOr^e's 

Channel)  or  from  the  sea  to  the  mouth  of  a  river.    Ex.  Bristol  Channel. 

8.  A  Strait  (Lat.  stnctus,  drawn  together)  is  a  narrow  passage  of 

connecting  two  larger  bodies  of  water.     Ex.  Strait  of  Belle  Isle. 

i  A  Saint/  (Sax.  sunJ,  a  swimming)  is  cither  a  shallow  strait,  or  a  narrow  bay. 

9.  An  Ocean  Current  is  a  stream  of  salt  water  flowing  through  the 
sea.     Ex.  Japan  Current. 

10.  A   Lake   (l.at.   fai-us)   is   a  body  of   water  nearly  or  quite  sur- 
rounded by  land.      Ex.    Lake  Ontario. 
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( i . )  Lakes  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  viz. :  (a.)  Those  which  liave  neither  inlet  nor 
outlet.  Ex.  Lake  Albann,  near  Komi •. 

(i.)  Those  which  have  an  outlet,  but  no  inlet,  or  lakes  of  emission.     Ex.  Lake  Itasca. 

(c.)  Those  which  have  inlets,  but  no  outlet,  or  lakes  of  reception.     Ex.  Great  Salt  Lake. 

(if.)  Those  which  have  both  an  inlet  and  an  outlet,  or  lakes  of  transmission.  Ex.  Lake 
Ontario. 

(e.)  An  inlet,  or  influent,  is  a  stream  which  llows  into  a  lake ;  and  an  outlet,  or  cfflucir 
which  flows  from  a  lake. 

(2.)  Lakes  may  also  he  divided  into  1-rr.t/i-waltr  Lakes  and  Salt-water  Lakes. 

(a.)  Fresh-water  lakes  include  marly  all  lakes  that  have  outlets.  (b.)  Salt-water  lakes 
include  those  which  have  no  outlets. 

(3.)  Some  salt  lakes,  when  lari^e,  an-  callci!  seas.     Ex.  Caspian  Sea. 

(4.)  In  England,  a  lake  is  sometimes  called  a  mere;  in  Scotland,  a  loch;  and  in  Ireland,  a 
lough.  A  tarn  is  a  small  mountain  lake.  A  pond  is  a  small  lake. 

11.  A  Lagoon  (Ital.  laguna,  Lat.  lacuna,  a  hollow)  is  an  expanse  of 
water  situated  upon  the  border  of  a  river  or  of  a  sea,  and  formed  by 
the  waters  overflowing  into  it,  or  filtering  into  it  through  the  soil.    Ex. 
Ybera  Lagoon. 

12.  A  Spring  is  water  coming  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  through 
some  natural  channel. 

13.  A  Creek,  or  Rivulet,  is  a  small  stream,  rill,  or  brook,  issuing 
from  a  spring. 

14.  A  River  is  a  large  stream  of  fresh  water  running  in  a  channel 
through  the  land. 

(a. )  An  Oceanic  River  is  one  which  empties  directly  into  the  ocean,  or  into  waters 
communicating  with  it.  Ex.  The  St.  Lawrence. 

(b.}  A  Continental  River  is  one  which  never  reaches  the  ocean,  but  empties  into  a  lake 
unconnected  with  it,  or  is  absorbed  in  a  desert,  or  lost  in  a  swamp.  Ex.  The  Volga. 

(c. )  A  Tidal  River  is  one  which  empties  into  a  tidul  sea,  and  has  the  level  of  the  lower 
part  of  its  course  changed  daily  by  the  tidal  wave.  Ex.  The  II  udson. 

(d. )  A  Navigable  River  is  one  that  can  carry  ships  or  boats,  and  a  Floatable  River  one  that 
can  only  carry  rafts  of  timber. 

(i.)  The  Source  of  a  river  is  the  place  from  which  it  flows.  The  Mouth  of  a  river  is  the 
outlet  or  outlets  in  which  it  terminates.  (The  French  word  embouchure  is  often  applied  to  the 
mouth  of  a  river.)  The  Course  of  a  river  is  its  direction  between  the  source  and  the  mouth. 

(2.)  The  Banks  of  a  river  are  the  lands  bordering  on  each  side.  The  right  bank  is  the  one 
on  the  right-hand  side  when  going  down  the  stream,  and  the  left  bank  is  that  on  the  opposite 
side. 

(3.)  The  Bed  of  a  river  is  the  earth  beneath  it,  and  the  Channel,  the  whole  space  between 
the  banks  from  top  to  bottom. 

(4.)   The  Current  of  a  river  is  the  motion  of  the  water  in  flowing. 

(5.)  A  Tributary,  an  Affluent,  a  Branch,  or  a  Pork  of  a  river  is  a  stream  which  falls  into  it. 

(6.)  A  Confluence  is  where  two  rivers  meet. 

(7.)  Rapids  of  a  river  are  those  parts  of  it  where  the  descent  of  the  bed  is  sudden,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  water  great.  In  British  North  America,  a  rapid  is  often  called  a  Sault. 
Kx.  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

(8.)  The  Falls  of  a  river  arc  those  parts  of  it  where  the  water  passes  over  a  precipice  or 
sudden  break  in  the  descent  of  the  bed.  Ex.  Niagara  Falls.  The  falls  of  a  large  river  are 
called  a  Cataract,  and  of  a  small  stream,  a  Cascade. 

(9.)  The  Fords  of  a  river  are  those  places  in  it  which  may  be  crossed  by  man  or  beast,  on 
foot. 

(10.)   The  Basin  of  a  river  is  the  tract  of  land  drained  by  a  river  and  its  tributaries. 

(ff.)  The  Basin  of  a  river  is  also  called  its  drainage  area,  or  hydrografhical  region. 

(&.}  The  River  Basins  that  descend  to  an  0-;\in  form  an  Ocean  Basin.  Ex.  The  Atlantic 
Basin.  The  River  Basins  that  descend  to  a  Sea  form  a  Sea  Basin.  Ex.  The  Basin  of  the 
Baltic. 

15.  A  Canal  is  an  artificial  river  designed  for  the  passage  of  ships 
and  barges,  or  canal  boats.     Ex.  Welland,  Lachine,  and  Erie  Canals. 

SECTION    II. 

1.  The  Six  Great  Land   Divisions  of  the  earth  are,  North  America, 
South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceania. 

2.  The   Oceans  are  the  Atlantic,  so  called  from  Mount  Atlas,  in 
North  Africa  ;  Pacific,  being  placid  when  first  navigated  by  Magellan, 
in  1520;  Indian;  Arctic,  from  the  Greek  word  arktos,  a  bear,  being 
under  the  constellation  of  stars  called  the  Great  Bear;  and  Antarctic, 
from  being  anti  or  opposite  to  the  Arctic. 

These  oceans  are  all  connected,  and  form  one  vast  expanse  of  water  encircling  the  globe. 
The  bottom  or  bed  of  the  ocean  presents  .in  ;q>!'  :  iimtains  and  plains,  as  on  land. 

_  The  greatest  depth  yet  sounded  is  27/130  feet,  or  upwards  of  I'm:  miles.     The  charactcri'i 
the  water  of   the  ocean  are  its  prevailing   color  of   deep  bluish-.^reen,  its  saltn 
temperature,  level,  and  depth ;  and  its  movements,  such  as  waves,  tides,  and  currents. 


SPRING  AND  NEAP   TIDES. 


( i .)  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Circle  ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Antarctic  Circle  ;  on  the  east  by  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and 
by  the  twentieth  meridian,  cast ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  eastern  shores  of  North 
»uth  America,  and  the  seventy-fifth  meridian,  west.  Its  extreme  length,  from 
mirth  to  smith,  is  about  9000  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  3000  to  4000  miles  ;  are*, 
30  millions  of  square  miles. 

(2.)  The  1'adfic  Ocean  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Circle  ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Antarctic  Circle ;  on  the  east  by  the  western  shores  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  by  the  seventy-fifth  meridian,  west ;  and  on  the  west  by  Asia, 
Australia,  and  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  meridian,  east.  It  extends  about 
9000  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  12,000  from  east  to  west ;  area  70  mil- 
lions of  square  miles. 

(3.)  The  Indian  Ocean  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Asia;  on  the  south  by  the 
Antarctic  Circle ;  on  the  east  by  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  west 
by  Africa  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  extends  about  6000  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  about  6000  from  east  to  west ;  area  25  millions  of  square  miles. 

(4  )  The  Arctic  Ocean  lies  within  the  Arctic  Circle ;  and  the  Antarctic  Ocean 
within  the  Antarctic  Circle  ;  area  of  both  oceans,  20  millions  of  square  miles. 

(5.)  Waves  are  caused  by  wind,  and  by  tidal  motion.  The  highest  wave  rarely 
exceeds  forty  feet  from  the  trough  of  the  sea  to  the  wave's  crest 

(6.)  The  Tides  are  the  alternate  rise  and  fall,  or 
flow  and  ebb,  at  regular  intervals,  of  the  waters  in 
the  ocean,  perceptible  on  the  shore.  Spring  or 
high  tides  are  caused  by  the  joint  attraction  of  the 
sun  and  moon  ;  and  neap  or  low  tides,  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  sun  and  moon  acting  perpendicularly 
to  each  other. 

(  7.)  Ocean  Currents  are  chiefly  caused  by  wind, 
attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  such  as  tides,  un- 
equal evaporation  at  different  points,  differences 
of  temperature  and  density,  caused  by  coldness  and 
saltness,  &c.  These  influences  act  singly  or  to- 
gether. The  chief  currents  are  the  north  and  south 
polar  currents,  and  the  equatorial  current. 

(8.)  The  Polar  Currents  are  the  movement  of  the  colder  and  heavier  waters  of 
the  polar  regions  toward  the  warmer  and  lighter  waters  of  the  equator.  Thus  ice- 
bergs find  their  way,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  toward  the  tropical  waters,  where 
they  melt  away. 

(9.)  The  Equatorial  Current  is  a  general  movement  of  the  tropical  waters  from 
east  to  west,  to  make  room  for  the  cold  currents  of  the  polar  regions.  The  most 
remarkable  movement  of  this  current  is  known  as — 

(10.)  The  Gulf  Stream,  so  called  from  having  its  chief  focus  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  stream  enters  the  Gulf  from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  makes  a  circuit 
partly  round  it,  and  emerges  into  the  Atlantic  through  the  narrow  passage  between 
Florida  and  Cuba.  Passing  along  the  United  States  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  it 
diverges  and  touches  the  southern  point  of  Nova  Scotia ;  then  that  of  Newfound- 
land, where,  on  the  Grand  Hank,  it  meets  with  the  Arctic  Current  from  Baffin  Hay. 
The  unequal  temperatures  of  the  two  great  currents  of  water  which  meet  here  cause 
the  prevailing  fogs  on  the  coast.  Passing  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  its  course 
is  eastward  till  it  meets  the  I'.ritish  Isles.  By  these  it  is  divided;  one  part  going 
into  the  polar  basin  of  Spitzbergen,  the  other  entering  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

3.  The  Chief  Natural  Phenomena  are  winds,  clouds,  lightning, 

thunder,  rain,  rainbows,  snow,  hail,  icebergs,  glaciers,  avalanches,  fogs, 
dew,  water-spouts,  meteors,  auroras,  mirage,  volcanoes,  and  earth- 
quakes. 

( i.)  Winds  arc  either  periodical,  constant,  or  variable  ;  and  are  chiefly  caused  by 
a  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  with  which  the  earth  is  surrounded 
to  a  height  of  not  less  than  50  miles.  Near  the  earth's  surface  it  becomes  heated, 
and,  thus  becoming  lighter,  ascends.  The  rush  of  cold  air  to  supply  its  plaoe,  pro- 
wind.  The  velocity  of  this  movement  is  characterized  by  its  being  (i.)  gentle, 
(2.)  brisk,  (3.)  high,  (4.)  a  squall,  (5.)  a  violent  storm,  (6.)  a  hurricane  or  revolving 
stnrm,  and  (7.)  a  tornado,  cyclone,  typhoon,  or  violent  hurricane.  The  Local 
Winds  are  (i.)  the  Sirocco  and  Solano  of  the  South  of  Europe,  which  blow  from 
Africa  ;  (2.)  the  Harmattan,  which  blows  from  the  desert  of  Sahara  to  the  Atlantic; 
(3.)  the  Simoom  or  Samicl  .  which  is  peculiar  to  the  deserts  of  Africa 

and  Arabia  ;  (4.)  the  periodical  Monsoon  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  (5.)  the  constant 
Trade- \Yinds  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans,  which  generally  blow 
from  the  north-east  and  south-east  toward  the  equator;  (6.)  the  Land  and  Sea 
Breezes  which  occur  on  almost  every  coast,  and  blow  alternately  night  and  day; 
and  (7.)  the  Levanter,  an  easterly  land-breeze  of  the  Mediterranean. 

(2.)  Clouds  are  partially  condensed  water-vapor  floating  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere. 

(3.)  Lightning  is  a  brilliant  flash  of  light  accompanying  the  discharge  of  atmos- 
pheric electricity  from  one  cloud  to  another,  or  to  or  from  the  earth. 
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(4.)  Thunder  is  a  loud  sound  produced  by  electricity  in  passing  rapidly  through 
the  atmosphere. 

(5.)  Rain  is  vapor  condensed  into  water,  and  falling  in  liquid  drops. 

(6.)  A  Rainbow  is  a  beautiful  arch,  visible  during  a  shower,  on  a  cloud  opposite 
to  the  sun  j  and  is  caused  by  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays,  by  the  drops  of  rain, 
and  their  reflection  by  the  surface  of  the  cloud. 


SNOW   LINE  OR    LIMIT   IN   THE   DIFFERENT  ZONES. 

(7.)  SflOW  is  the  vapor  of  water  congealed ;  it  is  often  crystallized  into  beautiful 
forms  while  falling.  Snowfalls  upon  Europe,  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
North  America,  and  on  the  southern  parts  of  Australia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 
Within  the  tropics,  it  falls  only  on  the  high  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
1 5,000  to  20,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

(8.)  Hail  is  rain  falling  from  a  higher  and  warmer  stratum  of  atmosphere  through 
a  colder  one,  and  frozen  into  drops  in  its  descent. 

(9.)  Icebergs  are  floating  masses  of  ice  of  great  height  and  size,  like  hills  (Ger. 
fcrgi  signifying  hill),  generally  detached  from  the  Polar  glaciers  or  rivers. 

(10.)  Glaciers  are  immense  masses  of  ice  formed  by  solidified  snow  which  be- 
comes compacted  in  the  gorges  or  valleys  of  snow-capped  mountains. 

(n.)  An  Avalanche  is  a  sudden  descent  of  a  mass  of  snow  or  ice  down  the  side 
of  a  snow-clad  mountain. 

(12.)  Fogs  are  clouds  of  dense  vapor  resting  on  the  land  or  on  water. 

(13.)  Dew  is  the  moisture  of  the  air  condensed  by  contact  with  bodies  cooler 
than  the  air. 

(14.)  A  Water-Spout  is  a  violently  twisted  column  of  water,  caused  by  a  whirl- 
wind, and  united  with  a  cloud  surcharged  with  water. 

(15.)  A  Meteor  is  any  luminous  appearance  in  the  air,  such  as  a  shooting-C",  a 
bolide,  thunderbolt,  etc. ;  also  as  an  ignis  fatuus,  or  will-o'-the-wisp. 

(16.)  The  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Northern  Lights,  are  beautiful  rays  of  light 
shooting  up  on  a  clear  night  from  the  northern  horizon.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  electrical  or  magnetic  in  their  origin.  The  Aurora  Australia,  or  Southern 
Lights,  occur  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

(17.)  A  Mirage  is  the  name  for  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere  just  above 
the  horizon,  when  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  water,  often  exhibiting  the 
reflected  or  inverted  images  of  distant  objects. 

(18.)  A  Volcano  is  a  mountain  giving  vent  to  fire,  smoke,  ashes,  or  lava.  The 
mouth,  from  which  the  fire,  smoke,  etc.,  issue,  is  called  the  (rater. 

(19.)  An  Earthquake  is  a  shaking,  trembling,  or  concussion  of  the  earth,  caused 
possibly  by  volcanic  or  other  internal  action,  possibly  by  the  shrinking  of  the  earth's 
crust  through  loss  of  heat,  possibly  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon. 

4.  Climate  signifies  the  general  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  regards 
temperature,  wind,   and   moisture.     These   are   chiefly  varied  by  an 
unequal  distribution  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  earth's  surface. 

The  heat  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  where  the  sun  is  almost  directly  overhead. 
As  we  approach  the  North  and  South  roles,  it  gradually  becomes  cooler,  caused  by 
the  sun's  rays  falling  more  or  less  obliquely  upon  the  earth  as  we  recede  from  the 
equator.  Climate  is  also  affected  by  the  height  of  a  place  above  and  its  distance 
from  the  sea;  the  direction  of  mountain  ranges;  the  existence  of  large  forests; 
prevalent  winds  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls.  Climate,  from  the  Greek 
word  klima,  a  slope,  was  originally  one  of  the  thirty  zones  into  which  the  ancients 
divided  the  globe  according  to  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  course. 

5.  Geological  Structure. — It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  interior 
of  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  intense  heat,  and  was  originally  a  fused 
mass,  which  became  solid  by  cooling,  and  was  finally,  by  the  action  of 
water  and  chemical  forces,  covered  by  successive  layers  of  sediment. 

TIH-:   GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MINERALS. 

6.  Minerals. — Tin-  substances  of  which  the  earth's  crust  is  formed 
are  nearly  all  compound  bodies  called  minerals. 

lies  have  been  reduced  to  sixty-nine  elementary  sub- 
stances, which  hy  chcm'  \\  divided  into  two  groups,  rall-d  the  metallic  and  the 


non-metallic.     There  are  upwards  of  five  hundred  species  of  these  compound  bodies,  arranged 
into  37  families  and  7  orders. 

7.  Metals  are  sometimes  found  pure  ;  but  they  are  generally  united  with  other  substances, 
forming  wh.it  are  called  ores.     The  metals  are  fifty-four  in  number,  the  best  known  being  gold, 
silver,  etc.     The  non-metallic  substances   are  fifteen,  viz. :    oxygen,  nitrogen,  etc.      Of  the 
sixty-nine  elementary  substances,  hydrogen  is  the  lightest,  and  platinum  the  heaviest. 

(I.)  Gold  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  found  in  grains  or  dust  in  a 
pure  state ;  sometimes  in  lumps  or  nuggets.  The  gold  regions  of  Australia,  California,  and 
liritish  Columbia  are  the  most  productive. 

(2.)  Platinum,  a  grayish  metal,  more  rare  and  almost  as  valuable  as  gold,  is  found  in  the 
Ural  Mountains,  Brazil,  Borneo,  and  California. 

(3.)  Silver  is  sometimes  found  pure;  but  it  is  generally  mixed  with  gold,  copper,  lead, 
arsenic,  or  sulphur.  Mexico,  California,  Nevada,  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  in  Ontario, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili  are  noted  for  their  silver  mines.  The  principal  European  mines  are  in 
Norway,  Spain,  Transylvania,  and  Hungary. 

(4.)  Iron  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  British 
North  America. 

(5.)  Copper,  next  to  iron,  is  the  most  useful  metal.  The  richest  copper  mines  in  America 
are  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron;  in  the  Island  of  Cuba ;  and  in  Chili.  The 
must  noted  of  Europe  are  in  England,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  Siberia,  Persia,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralasia, and  Malaysia  also  furnish  copper. 

(6.)  Zinc,  which  is  combined  with  copper  to  form  brass,  is  found  in  abundance  in  Prussia, 
Belgium,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

(7.)  Lead  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Norway,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada. 

(S.)  Tin  is  found  chiefly  in  England,  Spain,  and  Saxony;  also  in  Banca,  one  of  the  islands 
of  .Malaysia.  Combined  with  copper  it  forms  bronze. 

(9.)  Mercury. — The  principal  quicksilver  mines  are  those  of  California,  Peru,  Idria,  in 
Southern  Austria,  and  Almaden,  in  Spain. 

(10.)  Cobalt  is  chiefly  used  for  imparting  a  blue  color  to  glass  and  porcelain.  It  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  Germany  and  Norway. 

( 1 1 . )  Arsenic  is  procured  chiefly  from  Germany. 

(12.)  Antimony  and  Bismuth  are  brittle  substances,  found  chiefly  in  Germany.  Combined 
with  lead  they  form  a  metal  used  for  printing  types. 

8.  Inflammable  Minerals. — The  chief  inflammable  minerals  are  coal,  jet,  sulphur,  bitumen, 
and  amber. 

(i.)  Coal  is  divided  into  three  distinct  species,  viz. :  anthracite,  bituminous,  and  lignite.  It 
is  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns#ick,  Newfoundland,  the  Saskatchewan  River  Valley,  near 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  Vancouver  Island,  the  United  States,  England,  and  other  countries. 

(2.)  Jet  is  a  substance  like  coal,  found  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  some  other  regions. 
It  is  much  used  for  mourning  ornaments,  such  as  necklaces,  etc. 

(3.)  Sulphur,  sometimes  called  brimstone  or  burn-stone,  from  its  great  combustibility,  is 
found  chiefly  in  Sicily. 

(4.)  Bitumen  is  sometimes  found  in  a  fluid  state,  when  it  is  called  petroleum;  in  its  solid 
state  it  is  called  asphaltum.  In  the  Island  of  Trinidad  (West  Indies)  there  is  a  lake  or  pond 
of  semi-fluid  bitumen. 

(5.)  Amber,  a  resinous  .substance  often  made  into  ornaments,  is  obtained  chiefly  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  in  Prussia. 

THE    GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS* 

9.  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants,  of  which  there  are 

about   120,000  species,!  is  dependent  chiefly  on  climate,  and  on  the 
moisture  or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 

Vegetation  of  some  kind  exists  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  ;  either  on  the  soil,  as 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  ;  on  the  rocks,  as  lichens,  etc. ;  in  the  water,  as  sea-weed,  etc. ;  or  on 
the  snow,  as  the  red  or  orange  <  !  i  1  plant  mistaken  by  Arctic  travellers  for  red  snow. 

10.  Principal  Food  Plants. — Grain,  fruits,  and  tuberous  roots  are  the  principal  food-plants ; 
and  the  most  important  plants  for  clothing  are  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp. 

THE   GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ANIMALS.\ 
II.  The  Geographical   Distribution  of  Animals,  like  plants,  is 

dependent  chiefly  on  climate. 

The  animals  which  inhabit  the  earth  are  naturally  divided  into  three  groups, — those  found 
in  the  torrid  (or  tropical),  the  temperate,  and  the  frigid  zones.  The  fiercest  animals  arc  found 
in  the  torrid,  the  most  useful  in  the  temperate,  and  the  most  prolific  in  the  Arctic  zones.  The 
cat-tribe  (tiger,  panther,  etc.)  degenerates  as  it  recedes  from  the  tropics,  while  such  animals  as 
the  bear  and  the  whale  increase  in  size. 

*  The  group  of  plants  that  inhabits  any  particular  region,  embracing  all  the  spccii-s,  both  tcnc^tii.i' 
.uid  aquatic,  is  called  \\sjlora. 

t  A  species  comprises  all  the  individuals  that  are  supposed  to  come  from  a  single  pair ;  and  a  g-rntit 
includes  several  specie?  having  certain  properties  in  common. 

J  The  group  of  animals  that  inhabits  any  particular  region,  embracing  all  the  spi -<-i'^,  both 
and  terrestrial,  is  called  ils/anntr. 


POLITICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 
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12.   Classification. — Animals  have   been   arran:;nl  into  four  ;.  raml  divisions,  vi/. :    I.  The 
/  'crtcbi-aidl,  or  thoM  with  a  backbone,  of  which  tla-n-  are  five  <  .:  (ij  M.U. 

or  those  giving  milk,   (2.)  Uirds,    (3.)   Reptiles,   (4.)  Amphibia,  and  (;.)   l-'ishis.      11.   Tin: 
bfjlliisca  or  soft-bodied,  of  whkh  tlnTr  an-  ri-Jit  <  lasses,  chiefly  in  haul  shells.     111.  The 
Articulated  or   jjintccl,   of  which  there  are   four  ( lasses  ;    vix.  :    (i.)    Annelid; 
such  as  worms,  leeches,  etc.;    (2.)  Ci  01    soft-shelled,  sin  ;i  .,  etc.; 

(;.)   Spiders;  and  (4.)   Insects.      \\ .    Tin:   KadiatcJ,  nr   thus.:   whose  structure  radiates,   from 
a  centre,  of  which  there  arc  five  classes.     This  division  is  tin:  lowest,  and  connects  thr  . 
and  vegetable  worlds.     The  known  species  in   these  divisions  arc  as  followl  I    1.  Vei1 
23,000 ;  II.  Mollusca,  20,000  ;  III.  Articulata,  200,000  ;  IV.  Kadiata,  7000  :  Total  250,000. 


13.  The  Wild  Animals,  etc.,  most  useful  to  m 

M  \MMIFKKS  (Mil, K-r.K. \KING). 

Names.  Products. 


The  Greenland  Whale, 

The  Spei  in  \Vhale, 
The  Walrus, 
The  Seal, 
The  Porpoise, 

The  Klepliant, 


Oil  and  whalclx>ne. 

Oil  and  spermaceti. 

Oil. 

Oil  and  skin. 

Oil  and  leather. 

Ivnry  and  food. 


Fur. 


The  I'.eaver,  Marten,  Mink,  Muskrat,  j 
Otter,  Seal,  Sable,  Ermine,  Pox,  > 
Grey  Squirrel,  Chinchilla,  ) 

The  Peccary,  Kangaroo,  Reindeer,  \  Food 
Elk,  ni  Moose,  Antelope,  Cha-  /  and 
mois,  Bison,  and  liuffalo,  )  Leather. 

BIRDS. 

The  Ostrich  and  Eider-Ouck,  Feathers. 

The  Swan,  Goose,  Duck,  Ptarmigan,  /    ~      . 
Snipe,  Partriilge,  and  (Juail,  ) 


an  arc  the  following  : 

Names.  RKI'TII.KS.  J'nvfi, 

The  Turtle,  Iguana,  and  Kr»g, 
The  Alligator, 

PISH. 

The  .Sturgeon,  Food  and  i  ii 

The  Cod, 

The   Salmon,  Herring,  Shad,  Mack- 
erel, Turbot,  etc., 

INSECTS. 

The  Silk  Worm,  Silk. 

The  Cochineal  Insect,  ('<«  hineal. 

The  I  .ac  Insect.  Lac. 

The  Gall  Insect,  Gall. 

file  Bee,  Honey  and  Wax. 

Spanish  Fly,  Medicinal. 

MOLLUSKS,    ETC. 

The  Pearl  Oyster,  Pearl. 

The  Red  Coral  linildcr,  Red  coral. 

The  Common  Oyster,  Trcpang,  Lob- 

ster,  and  Crab, 


THE    GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION  OF  MAN. 

'  God  ...  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." — 

Acts  xvii.  24,  26. 


SPECIMENS   OF   THE    FIVE   CLASSES   OF    MANKIND. 


14.  Mankind. — The  human  race  is  found  in  nearly  every  region  of 
the  globe.  Man  is  enabled  to  adapt  himself  to  almost  every  variety 
of  soil  and  climate,  which  have  in  turn  reacted  upon  his  physical  con- 
stitution, so  as  to  produce  the  different  varieties  which  now  exist,  and 
may  be  conveniently  arranged  into  five  great  characteristic  divisions. 

1.  The  Xanthochroic,  or  Fair  Whites  (Clr.  Xantkos,  yellow  or  fair;  cliraia,  skin 
or  complexion).     These  generally  have  hair  of  either  a  flaxen,  auburn,  or  sain' 
color,  and  inhabit  liritain  and  the  northern  portions  of  Europe. 

2.  The  Melanochroic,  or  Dark  Whites  (Or.  Mi-las,  dark).     These  have  a  swarthy 
complexion,  sometimes  approaching  to  an  olive  color,  their  eyes  and  hair  dark-brown 
or  black,  and  inhabit  Southern  Europe,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  north  and  south  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

3.  4,  and  5.   Mongoloid — A  race  with   yellowish-brown   skin,  black  eyes,   bl.uk. 
straight  hair,  which  inhabits  the  whole  of  Northern  and  Central  Asia.     The  Chinese 
and  Japanese  may  lie  taken  as  types,  also  the  North  and   South  American  Indians 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Malaysia,  Polynesia,  and  Madagascar. 


Christian    ....     375,000,000 

Jewish 8,OOO,COO 

Mohammedan      .     .      160,000,000 

I'rahmin :oo,ooo,ooo 

Jiuddhist    ....      500,000,000 


Parsce 
Sikh  .     .     . 
Uncivi 


300,000 
1,200,000 
195.600,000 


6.  Australioid.      \  race  with  a  chocolate  brown  skin,  dark-brown  or  black  eye*, 

bl.n.k,  w.u  .  lips,  lu.ud  UK  •  !gcs,  which 

i  .ilia.    The  ancici 
ice  as  well  as  their  moii  natives  the  Kcllahccn. 

7.  Negroid. — A   race  with  a  very  dark  brown  or  black  skin,  black  cyc»,  black, 

!,  llat  nose,  which  inhabits  Africa, 

smith  of  the  Desert  of  Salui.i,  poiti.ms  •>!'  the-  U'i  st  In.!  ithcrn 

,  of  America,  whither,  through  the  cruelties  of  the  Slave  Trade,  they  were 
transported. 

The  total  population  of  the  World  is  estimated  at  about  1,440,000,000,  distributed 
as  follows : — 

Area  in  Square  Mile*.  ation. 

America  (North  and  South)     ....      15,879,400  X6,5oo,ooo 

Europe 3,790,000  313,000,000 

Asia  (including  Malaysia) 16,668,900  831,000,000 

Africa 11,630,400  205,000,000 

Oceania  (excluding  Malaysia)       .     .     .        3,424,200  4.500,000 

51,392,900  1,440,000,000 

///.   POLITICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  The   Political   Divisions  of  the   Earth   arc   Empires,   Kingdoms, 
Republics,  Dominions,  Confederacies,  Principalities,   Duchies,  Colo- 
nies, and  Dependencies. 

(i.)   A   Country   is  a  portion  of   land  inhabited  by  a  particular  people. 

England. 

(2.)  An  Empire  consists  of  several  countries  united  under  the  rule  of  one  sovereign 
or  monarch,  who  is  generally  styled  an  Emperor.  An  Emperor  is  called  in  different 
countries  a  Sultan,  C/MI,  Shah,  Mogul,  or  Mikado. 

(3.)  A  Kingdom  or  Monarchy  consists  of  one  or  more  countries  governed  by  a 
King  or  Queen. 

(4.)  An  Absolute  Monarchy  is  a  government  in  which  the  Monarch  possesses 
unlimited  power.  Ex.  Ru 

(5.)  A  Constitutional  Monarchy  is  a  government  in  which  the  power  of  the 
monarch  is  limited  by  law.  Ex.  England. 

(6.)  A  Republic  is  a  country  governed  by  a  ruler,  usually  called  a  President, 
who  is  generally  chosen  for  a  stated  period  by  the  people,  or  by  delegates  elected 
by  them.  Ex.  The  United  States. 

(7.)  Principalities,  Grand  Duchies,  Duchies.  Electorates,  etc.,  arc  small  States 
governed  by  Princes,  Grand  Dukes,  Dukes,  Electors,  etc.,  cither  hereditary  or 
elective. 

(3.)  A  Colony  is  a  country  which  a  body  of  people  from  another  country  have 
settled.  Ex.  Australia  ami  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

(9.)  A  Dependency  is  a  country  belonging  to  and  governed  by  another.  E\. 
British  India  and  the  Fiji  Islands. 

(10.)  Countries  are  divided  into  Provinces,  Districts,  Departments,  States,  Terri- 
tories, Counties,  etc. 

(II.)  In  Canada,  a  County  is  a  sub-division  of  a  Province,  having  its  own  local 
officers.  The  County  Town  is  the  place  where  the  county  oftii  t  the 

public  business. 

(12.)   A  Township  is  a  sub-division,  of  a  county,  and  has 

(13.)  The  Capital  of  a  country  is  the  scat  of  its  goverr.nn.-u'  awa  is  the 

capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

2.  The  Different  Nations  of  the   earth    are   usually  divided   into 

the  savage,  the  partly  civilized,  and  the  civili/rd. 

In  the  savage  state,  men  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  on  such  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  as  grow  without  much  culture.  The  civilized  nations  arc 
distinguished  for  their  advancement  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 

3.  The  Principal  Religions  of  the  World  arc  the  Christian,  Jew- 
ish, Mohammedan,   Brahmin   or  Hindu,  Buddhist.   I'arsee,  and  Sikh. 
There  are  uncivilized  races  who  have  no  well-defined  religious  belief, 
yet  believe   in   a  superior  Being,  whom    they  think  lias  an   influence 
over  them  for  evil  or  good  ;  and  a  few  others,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
they  have  no  belief  in  Clod  or  in  a  future  stale  of  existence. 

The  number  of  adherents  of  the  v 
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AChait  sliowingsome  of  the  important  productions  of  British  North  America, 
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A  Chart  showing  some  of  the  important  productions  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
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.\ORJ'Jf   AMERICA, 


SKETCH     OF     GENERAL     GEOGRAPHY 


/.    THE    WORLD    DIVIDED    INTO    HEMISPHERES. 


I.  The  World  is  generally  divided  into  the  Western  and  Eastern  Hemispheres. 

It  is  also  divided  into  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres. 

t.  The  Western  Hemisphere,  or  New  World,  «.is  discovered  by  Columbus  only  about  400 
years  ago.  It  contains  less  l.uul  surface  and  a  greater  water  one  than  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere. Its  grand  divisions  are  North  and  South  America,  and  Oceania  in  part. 

The  great  mountain-ranges  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  two  of  its  great  rivers,  the 
Mississippi  and  tlu-  I ",. ita,  run  in  a  southerly  direction  ;  while  the  Parim6 

Mountains  in  South  America,  and  two  other  great  rivers,  the  Amazon  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
run  in  an  easterly  direction.  The  route  by  I'ape  Horn,  south  of  the  Island  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  was,  after  its  discovery  by  Schouten,  the  common  highway  between  Eastern  America 
and  Asia,  and  between  Europe  and  the  Pacific ;  but  now  the  shorter  route  to  these  places  is  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Daricn  or  Panama,  which  connects  North  and  South  America.  It  is  expected 
that  the  much  more  direct  route  through  British  North  America  to  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Asia  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  great  I-akes,  and  the  Canada  Pacific  Railroad  (now  in  course 
of  construction),  will  yet  be  the  great  highway  to  the  vast  countries  of  Asia. 

3.  The  Eastern  Hemisphere,  or  Old  World,  was  the  cradle  of  our  race,  the  scene  of  the 
SAVIOUR'S  advent,  and  the  first  abode  of  Christianity.  It  contains  all  those  celebrated  coun- 
tries of  antiquity  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  books  of  history. 

This  Hemisphere  is  noted  for  its  lofty  mountain-ranges  and  elevated  table-lands,  which  form 


nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  surface.  Its  principal  mountain-ranges,  and  six  of  its 
rivers  (the  Danube,  in  Europe,  the  GangeSf  Yaftg-tM-keangj  Hcongho,  and  Amoor,  in  Asia, 
and  the  /ambcst, in  Africa)  chiefly  run  in  an  easterly  direction.  The  shorter  mountain-ranges 
along  the  eastern  co.ist  of  Asia,  with  the  rivers  Indus,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  in  Asia,  the  Volga 
and  Dnieper,  in  Europe,  and  the  Niger,  in  Africa,  run  in  a  southerly  direction  ;  while  the  Ural 
Mountains,  and  the  rivers  Lena,  Yenisei,  ( >bi,  in  Asia,  and  the  Nile,  in  Africa,  run  toward  the 
north.  The  Congo,  in  Africa,  runs  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  European  part  of  this  Hemi- 
sphere- has  long  been  the  seat  of  Christian  civilization  and  of  commerce  ;  the  influence  of  both  c:f 
whieh  is  now  rapidly  spreading  to  every  part  of  the  habitab'e  ;;!obe.  Around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  formerly  tliL-  chief  passenger-route  from  Europe  to  India  and  China;  but  a  much 
shorter  one  by  the  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  connects  the  Continents  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  is  now  follow, -d. 

4.  The  Northern  Hemisphere  is  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon  of  London,  and  con- 
tains  two-thirds  cf  the  land-surface  of  the  globe;  so  that,  in  this  Hemisphere,  the  world's 
metropolis  is  situated  in  about  the  centre  of  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth. 

5.  The  Southern  Hemisphere  is  nearly  all  covered  with  water ;  the  only  large   portions    of 
land  in  it  being  Australia  and  part  of  South   America.      It   contains   almost    the   whole    i  f 
Polynesia.     New  Zealand  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  vast  expanse.     In  the  greater  portion 
of  this  Hemisphere  it  is  mid-winter  in  June,  and  mid-summer  in  January 


PART     II. 

NORTH    AMERICA. 

Named  from  Amerigo  Vespucci,  n  F'orenline  astronomer,  who  made  several  voyages  to  the  New  World  soou  after  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  and  who  in  1507  first  published  an  atcou.  t  .  i  -i 

to  the  New  World. 


THE    PRINCIPAL    ANIMALS    ON    THK    CONTINENT  OP    AMERICA. 


1.  Boundaries.— North  America  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean  ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;   on  the  south,  by 
the   Gulf  of  Mexico   and   Pacific  Ocean ;   and  on  the   west,   by   the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  Form. — It  consists  of  a  large  triangular-shaped  portion  of  land, 
broadest  at  the  north,  and  tapering  almost  to  a  point  at  the  south. 

3.  Position.— It  extends  from   about  82°  to  7°  N.  Lat.,  and   from 
20°  to  168°  "SV.  Long. 

4.  Extreme  Points. — North,  Murchison  Point ',in  Boothia  Peninsula, 
Felix,  71°  55'  N.  and-92°  25'  \V.  (the  islands  in  the  north  extend  beyond 
83°  N.) ;  south,  Mariato  Point  (7°  1 1'  X.  Lat.)  ;  east,  Cape  St.  Charles 


(55°  35'  W.,  52°   17'  N.)  ;  west,   Cape  Prince  of  Wales  (167°  W.,  65° 
3°'  N.). 

5.  Extent. — (<?.)    The   extreme  length   from    Cape    Lisburn   on   the 
west  coast,  in   the   Arctic  Ocean,  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  about 
5600  miles.     The  extreme  breadth  from   Cape  Canso  to  the  mouth  of 
the    Columbia    River   is  about  3120  miles.      (/>.)   The  area  of  North 
America,  exclusive  of  Ciivrnland.  is  about  8,200,000  square  miles,  mor_e 
than  twice  that  of   Europe,     (f^)  The  coast  line  is  about  24.000  miles, 
or  one  mile  of  coast  for  359  square  miles  of  surface. 

6.  Population. — The  estimated  population  of  North  America  amounts 
to  about  59,500,000. 
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7.    POLITICAL   AND    TERRITORIAL   DIVISIONS    OF    NORTH    AMERICA. 


Nmm«. 

Foution. 

Am  in  Kuf. 

»IJ      UlllC*. 

PopuUtioa 
(•bout) 

C.piul. 

I^LN. 

Lon.  W. 

•When  «itu»ted. 

Population 
of    Capital. 

Iii  tlic  North  of  the  Continent  

3,527,5fiG 
5611,844 

74:i.!H8 
7.5ii2 
40,776 
47,090 
7,335 
58,170 
21,495 
94.0IW 
039,800 
91 

3,914,500 
39,000,000 
<J,.ViO,000 
20.000) 
1,200,0<X) 
350.000 
500.000 
300,000 
185,000 
4,500,000 
711.500 
5,100 

Ottawa 

45°  22' 
38.  53 
19.  25 
17.  32 
14.  41 
13.  50 

i:i.  ;•.!» 

12.  10 

ll   ~il> 

75°43' 
77.  1 

yj  •'  s 

88.  9 
90.  35 
Si;.  45 
89.  13 
sii.  12 
83.  52 
82.  22 
21   55 
5G.  14 

2i;,ooo 

109,000 

2:;<j,oco 

(i.1114 
45.000 
12.000 
Ki.OOO 
9.000 
12.000 
220.000 
1.200 
200 

Washington  
Mexico  

ttiver  Potomac  
1-alic  Tezcuco  
Kivcr  Belize  

South-west  of  tlic  United  States  

Hiver  Montagua  

(i.   Homlnras  

Ktt.<t  of  Guatemala  

liiver  Choluteca  

New  San  Salvador.  .  .  . 

Near  the  Pacific  Ocean.  . 
Lake  Managua  

S.    Nii-uni^n;*  

South-east  of  Honduras  

10.   \\Yst  Indies  

Ka.st  of  Central  America  
North-east  of  British  No.th  America. 

23.  9 
G4.  8 
46.  4li 

North-west  roast  of  Cuba 
South-west  co.  of  Iceland 

Reiltiavik,  &c  

' 

8.  Physical  Coast  Features. 

I.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean : 

(i.)  Islands. —  Greenland,  north-east  of  British  North  America;  Parry  Islands 
(including  Grinnell  Land,  Ellesmere,  North  Lincoln,  North  Devon,  Bathurst, 
Melville,  and  Prince  Patrick  Islands),  west  of  Northern  Greenland;  Banks  /slanj, 
Prince  Albert  LanJ,  King  William  Island,  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  A'orth  Somerset 
Island,  and  Cockburn  Island,  between  the  Parry  Isles  and  the  mainland  ;  Cockburn 
Island  and  Baffin  Land,  west  of  Davis  Strait. 

(2.)   Peninsulas. — Kent,  Adelaide,  Boothia,  and  Melville. 

(3.)  Capes. — Columbia  (83°  07'  N.,  70°  30'  W.),  the  most  northerly  point  of  land 
yet  discovered  on  the  globe ;  Liskurn,  west  of  Alaska ;  ley  Cape  and  Point 
Barrow,  north  of  Alaska ;  Demarcation  Point,  between  Alaska  and  British  North 
America ;  Bathurst,  north-west  of  British  North  America ;  Murchison  Point,  north 
of  Boothia  Peninsula. 

(4.)  Gulfs  and  Bays. — Baffin  Bay,  between  Greenland  and  the  Northern  Archi- 
pelago ;  Disco  Bay,  Melville  Bay,  and  Peabody  Bay,  west  of  Greenland.  Boothia 
Gulf,  with  Committee  Bay,  between  Boothia  and  Melville  Peninsulas ;  Coronation 
Gulf,  with  Bathurst  Inlet,  between  Wollaston  Land  and  the  mainland  ;  Mackenzie 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River ;  Kotzebue  Sound,  west  of  Alaska. 

(5.)  Straits. — (a.)  Leading  north  from  Baffin  Bay  : — Smith  Sound  and  Kennedy 
Channel,  separating  Greenland  from  Ellesmere  and  Grinnell  Land. 

(/'.)  Leading  west  from  Baffin  Bay  : — Jones  Sound,  between  North  Lincoln  and 
N'orth  Devon.  South  of  the  Parry  Isles  : — Lancaster  Sound,  Barrow  Strait,  Alelville 
Sound,  and  McClure,  or  Banks  Strait. 

(i  ;  Leading  south  from  Barrow  Strait : — East  of  North  Somerset,  Prince  Regent 
Inlet ;  west  of  North  Somerset,  Boothia  Peninsula,  and  King  William  Land,  Peel 
Sound,  Franklin  Strait,  and  Victoria  Strait. 

(if.)  Leading  south-east  from  Melville  Sound : — McClintock  Channel  and  Kost 
Strait. 

(t.)  Leading  west  from  Fox  Channel : — Fury  and  Hecla  Slrai:,  joining  Fox- 
Channel  and  Boothia  Gulf;  Bellot  Strait,  joining  Prince  Regent  Inlet  and  Franklin 
Strait;  Dease  Strait,  joining  Victoria  Strait  and  Coronation  Gulf;  Dolphin  Strait, 
joining  Coronation  Gulf  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

II.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean : 

(i.)  Islands.— Iceland,  east  of  Greenland  ;  Southampton,  north-west  of  Labrador  ; 
Fox,  north  of  Labrador ;  Newfoundland,  south-east  of  Labrador  ;  Anticosti,  south 
of  Labrador  ;  Prince  Edward  Island,  east  of  New  Brunswick  ;  Cap?  Breton  Island, 
north-east  of  Nova  Scotia;  Long  Island,  south-east  of  New  York;  Bermudas,  east 
of  South  Carolina;  West  Indies,  between  North  and  South  America. 

(2.)  Peninsulas. — Labrador,  between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Atlantic;  Gaspe, 
between  the  River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  A'tX'a  Scdit:,  between  Fumly  Bay  and 
the  Atlantic;  Delaware  and  part  of  Maryland,  between  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
Bays  ;  Florida,  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic;  Yucatan,  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

(3.)  Capes. — Cape  Farewell,  south  of  Greenland  ;  Cape  Henrietta  Maria,  south  of 
Hudson  Bay;  Cape  Wolstenholme,  north-east  of  Hudson  Bay;  Cape  Chudleigh,  north- 
west, and  Cape  Charles,  south-east  of  Labrador  ;  Cape  Race,  south-cast.  Cape  Freels, 
north-east,  and  Cape  Kay,  south-west  of  Newfoundland;  Cape  Canso,  north-east,  and 
Cape  Sable,  south-west  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod,  at  the  entrance  to 
Massachusetts  Bay  ;  Cape  May  and  Cape  Hcnlofen,  at  the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay  ; 
Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry,  at  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay;  Cape  Ifatteras, 
cast  of  North  Carolina;  Cape  Sa/'/e  or  Tancha,  south  of  Florida;  Cape  Palmer, 
north-west,  and  Cape  Catoche,  north-east  of  Yucatan  ;  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  east  of 
Honduras. 

(4.)  Seas,  Gulfs,  and  Bays. — Greenland  Sea,  south  and  cast  of  Greenland ; 
Penny  Gulf,  between  Cumberland  Land  and  Fox  Land;  Hudson  Bay,  with  James 
/fiit;  wtst  <il  North-East  Territory;  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  Newfoundland 
and  New  Brunswick ;  Fundy  Bay,  between  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia; 
Miissctihusetts  Bay,  east  of  Massachusetts  ;  Delaware  Kay,  between  Delaware  and 


New  Jersey;  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  ;  Appalachce  Bay,  north- 
west of  Florida;  Gulf  cf  Mexico,  south  of  the  United  States;  Bay  of  Campeachy, 
west  of  Yucatan ;  Bay  of  Honduras,  between  Honduras  and  Belize;  Mosquito  Bay, 
east  of  Costa  Rica;  Caribbean  Sea,  between  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

(5.)  Straits.— Davis  Strait,  joining  Baffin  Bay  and  the  Atlantic;  Fox  Channel, 
leading  north  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  east  of  Southampton  Island  and  Melville 
Peninsula;  Frobisher  and  Hudson  Strait,  joining  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  between  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  ;  Strait  of  Florida  or 
Bahama  Channel,  between  Florida  and  Cuba;  Yucatan  Channel,  between  Yucatan 
and  Cuba. 

(6.)  Isthmus. — Chignecto,  eight  miles  wide,  joining  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

III.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  : 

(i.)  Islands. —  Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  west  of  British  North 
America;  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Sitka,  Kodiac,  and  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  south 
and  west  of  Alaska;  St.  Lawrence,  or  Clark  Islam/,  in  Bchring  Strait. 

(2.)  Peninsulas. — Lower  California,  between  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  Alaska,  between  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans  ;  Kena'i  Peninsula, 
south  of  Alaska;  Aliaska,  separating  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Behring  Sea. 

(3.)  Capes. — Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Romanzoff,  and  Newenham,  west  of  Alaska  ; 
Flattery,  Blanco,  Mendocino,  Concepcion,  west  of  the  United  States;  Cape  San  Lucas, 
south  of  Lower  California;  Corrientcs,  west  of  Mexico;  Mariato  Point,  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  North  America. 

(4.)  Gulfs  and  Bays. — Norton  Sound  and  Bristol  Bay,  west  of  Alaska;  Cook 
Inlet,  between  Kena'i  or  Tchongatchis  Peninsula  and  the  mainland  of  Alaska; 
Georgia  Gulf,  between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia; 
Gulf  of  California,  west  of  Mexico ;  Bay  of  Panama,  south  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

(5.)  Straits. — Behring  Strait,  between  Alaska  and  Siberia;  Dixon  Entrance, 
between  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  Queen  Charlotte  Island;  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound,  between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia  ;  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,  between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  United  States. 

(6.)  Isthmuses. —  Tehuantepec,  130  miles  wide,  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  Panama,  30  miles  wide,  joining  Central  America  and  South 
America. 

9.  Physical  Features  of  the  Interior. 

I.  Mountains. — The  mean  elevation  of  North  America  ii  743  feet. 
Its  two  great  mountain  systems  are :  The  Pacific  System,  and 

The  Atlantic  System. 

I.  The  Pacific  System  consists  of  two  main  divisions,  the  Pacific 
Range  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ranges. 

1.  The  Pacific  Range  extends  along  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Alaska  to  Cape  San 
Lucas  in  Lower  California.     It  has  three  subdivisions. 

(a.}  The  Sea  Alps  extend  from  Alaska  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  F razor  River  in  British 
Columbia.  Highest  summits,  Mount  St.  Elias,  19,500  foot,  the  highest  summit  in  North 
America,  and  Mount  Fairwcather,  14,782  feet. 

(li.)  The  Cascade  Range  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Frazer  Kiver  to  Cape  Dlanco. 
Highest  summits,  Mount  St.  Helens,  15,750  feet;  Mount  Hood,  12,000  feet;  and  Mount 
Jefferson,  15,500  feet. 

(c.)  The  Sierra  Xci'ada  extends  from  Cape  I'lanco  to  Cape  San  Lucas.  Hi^heat  sum- 
mits, Mount  Shasta  liuttc,  14,440  feet,  and  Mount  Dana,  13,000  feet.  South  of  Mount  Dana, 
the  Sierra  Nevada  is  called  Sierra  de  Santa  Lucia,  in  which  is  Mount  Whitney,  15,000  feet. 
The  Coast  A'niiff,  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  extends  between  the  parallels  of  41°  and  34° 
N.  Lat.  Highest  summits,  Monte  del  Diablo,  3674  feet,  and  Mount  Hamilton,  4433  feet. 

2.  The  Rocky  Mountain   Ranges  extend  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  sometimes  in  double,  and  sometimes  in  triple  chains.     There  are  several 
subdivisions. 
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(<i.)  The  Northern  Ranges  extend  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  United  States.  Highest  summits,  Mount  Hooker,  16,750  feet;  Mount  Murchison,  15,789 
feet;  and  Mount  Brown,  16,000  feet. 

(J.)  The  Wind  Kr.;r  Mountains  extend  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
Stiles  to  the  1'latte  River.  Highest  summit,  Frecmont's  Peak,  13,576  feet. 

(<\)  Lang's  Peak,  15.000  feet,  Pike's  Peak,  14,216  feet,  and  Sfanlih  Peaks,  12,000  feet, 
continue  the  eastern  range  southward  from  the  Wind  River  Mountains  to  the 

(</.)  Cordillera  of  Coahucla  and  Poiosi,  which  runs  southward  from  the  Rio  Grande  and 
forms  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Plateau  of  Mexico. 

(e.)  Sit-rras  J ~,-rJf,  Mimbres,  and  Madre  continue  the  western  range  southward  from  the 
Wind  River  Mountains,  and  form  the  western  idge  of  the  Plateau  of  Mexico. 

(/)  The  C.tr.iilkra  d;  Senira  skirts  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  from  the 
Rio  Gila,  and  unites  with  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Cordillera  of  Potosi,  north  of  Guanaxato. 

(j;.)  Mountains  of  Anahuac,  in  Southern  Mexico,  extend  from  east  to  west  across  the 
Plateau.  Highest  summits,  Orizaba,  or  Citlaltcptl  (Mount  of  the  Star),  17,374  feet,  and 
Popocatcptl  (Mount  of  Smoke),  17,773,  the  highest  summit  but  one  of  North  America. 

(A.)  Cordillera  of  Guatemala  in  Central  America.  Highest  summits,  Agua,  13,000  feet, 
and  Fucgo,  13,800  feet. 

(;'.)  Mountains  of  Vcragva,  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.     Height  5000  feet. 

II.  The  Atlantic  System,  called  also  the  Alleghany  or  Appala- 
chian System,  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Georgia  ; 
length,  2000  miles;  breadth,  from  150  to  200  miles;  average  height, 
2500  feet.  General  direction,  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The 
Atlantic  System  is  divided  into  two  sections,  a  northern  and  a 
southern,  by  the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson. 

The  chief  ridges  in  the  northern  section  arc  : 

(<j.)  The  W.'iite  Mountains,  in  New  Hampshire;  highest  summit,  Mount  Washington, 
6428  feet;  (<M  The  Green  Mountains,™  Vermont;  and  (f.)  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  in 
New  York. 

The  chief  ridges  in  the  southern  section  arc  : 

(«.)  The  Blue  Ridge,  east,  (£.)  the  Shcnandoah  Ridge,  central,  and  (c.)  the  Allcghany 
Ridy,  west.  K'.-rhest  summit  of  the  Appalachian  System,  Ulack  Mountain,  or  Mount  Guyot, 
6476  feet,  in  North  Carolina,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

2.  Highlands.— (A.)  The  Arctic  Highlands  comprise  elevated  tracts  extending 
along  the  Arctic  coasts  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 

(/>)  ThC  Western  OP  Pacific  Highlands  extend  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

(a.)  The  Northern  Plateau  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  lies  between  the  Northern  Ranges  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  Height  from  1000  to  3000  feet. 

(6.)  The  Great  Basin  extends  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  from 
45°  to  34°  N.  Lat.  Height  from  5000  to  7000  feet ;  area,  300,000  square  miles. 

(<-.)  The  Plateau  of  Mexico,  or  Anahuac,  extends  from  Santa  I'd  (35°  41  N.  Lat.)  to  the 
Isthmus  of  'Ichuantepec  (17°  N.  Lat.).  Length  1200  miles;  greatest  breadth  360  miles; 
mean  height  7000  feet, 

(d.)  The  Plateau  of  Guatemala  extends  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantcpec  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  Height  at  western  side,  5000  feet.  Its  elevation  rapidly  decreases  towards  the 
south-east,  the  mean  height  cf  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  being  850  feet. 

(C.)  The  Eastern  or  Atlantic  Highlands  extend  from  Hudson  Strait  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Length,  2500  miles ;  breadth,  from  150  to  200  miles,  except  in  Labrador, 
where  it  is  400  miles. 

(a.)    The  Plitcau  of  Labrador,  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     Height  2240  feet. 

(b.)  The  Appalachian  Plateau,  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Mean  height  2500  feet ;  area 
20,000  square  miles. 

3.  Plains. — (A.)  The  Great  Central  Plain  extends  from  the  Arctic 

Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  divided  into  a  Northern  and  a 
Soul/tern  Slope  by  the  Height  of  Land  which  crosses  the  continent, 
north  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Lat.  48°,  and  unites  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic Highlands.  Length  from  north  to  south  3000  miles  ;  area 
3,250,000  square  miles.  The  average  height  of  the  Northern  Slope  is 
from  500  to  700  feet,  and  of  the  Southern  about  500  feet. 

There  are  two  principal  subdivisions  of  the  Northern  Slope  : 

(<i.)  The  Northern  Plains  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River  to  the  Height  of 
Ijnd  between  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  water-parting  extending  from  Lake 
Superior  to  the  Arctic  shores. 

(t.)  The  Great  Northern  Plain  extends  from  the  shores  of  Hudson  and  James  P.ay  inland 
to  the  water-partings  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  them. 

The  Southern  Slope  is  intersected  by  the  Mississippi  River. 

(a.)  The  Prairies  and  Saranaafis  extend  from  the  Height  of  Land  to  the  swampy  flats  of 

the  Gulf  Slo;i-.  between  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Lake  Michigan.     The  Great 

i    the  higher  terrace  of  the  prairie  lands  next  the  Rocky  Mountains.     The 

m  i  I'.!:acado  is  the  southern  part  of  the  Great  Western  Plain. 


(a.)  The  Woodlands  extend  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
System. 

(i-.)  The  Gulf  Slope  skirts  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

(B.)  The  Atlantic  Plain  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Atlantic.  At 
its  southern  extremity  it  joins  with  the  Great  Central  Plain.  Jt  is 
narrow  in  the  north,  but  towards  the  south  spreads  out  to  300  miles. 
Its  greatest  elevation  above  the  sea  is  1000  feet.  It  is  divided  1  y  the 
Ridge,  a  line  of  cliffs  running  from  Massachusetts  to  Alabama,  into 
the  Atlantic  Slope,  and  the  Seaboard  Plain,  the  latter  nowhere  more 
than  too  feet  above  the  sea. 

(a.)  The  S'l'autfs  extend  from  Cape  Hatteras  along  the  south-cast  coast  to  the  Mississippi. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  Dismal  Swairt^,  south-west  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  Okcjinokce, 
in  south-eastern  Georgia. 

(b. )  The  Pine  Barrens  are  in  North  Carolina. 

(c.)  The  Everglades  are  low,  flat,  wooded  swamps  in  the  south  of  Florida. 

4.  Water-Partings. 

(a.)  The  Rocky  Mountains  form  the  great  water-parting  of  the  continent.  The 
waters  west  of  them  flow  into  the  Pacific,  and  those  cast  of  them  into  the  Arctic  and 
Atlantic  Oceans. 

(!/.)  The  Alleghany  Mountains  part  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  from 
those  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

(c.)  The  Height  of  Land,  about  1500  feet  high,  divides  the  waters  flowing  north- 
wards to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  to  Hudson  Lay  from  those  flowing  southwards  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Between  the  Hud-son  Bay  rivers  anil  the 
tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the  water-parting  bears  the  name  of  the  Laiirentitin 
or  Laurentide  Mountains,  and  farther  east  the  Wotchish  Mountains. 

(J.)  A  low  water-parting,  extending  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
divides  the  Northern  Slope  of  the  Central  Plain  into  two  basins — ?.n  eastern  r.nd  a 
western.  The  waters  of  the  eastern  basin  drain  into  Hudson  and  James  Ba;-,  .-.nd 
those  of  the  western  basin  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

5.  The  Rivers  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : 

(A)  The  Arctic  System,  (IT)  the  Atlantic  System,  (C)  the  Pacific 
System,  and  (D)  the  Continental  System. 

(A.)  The  principal  Rivers  of  the  Arctic  System. 

(tr.)  The  Colville,  a  large  river  in  Alaska,  enters  the  sea  near  Point  Harrow. 

(/'.)  The  Mackenzie,  discovered  by  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  1789, 
rises  in  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Brown,  within  200  yards  of  the. 
source  of  the  Columbia.  After  a  course  of  900  miles,  under  the  name 
of  the  Athabasca,  it  enters  Lake  Athabasca,  which  receives  also  the 
Peace  River.  From  Lake  Athabasca  to  Great  Slave  Lake  it  is  called 
Slave  River,  and  from  Great  Slave  Lake  to  its  mouth,  Mackenzie  River. 
It  flows  through  a  fertile  and  finely-wooded  plain.  On  its  left  bank  it 
receives  the  Tiirtiagain,  or  An  Liards,  at  Fort  Simpson,  and  on  its 
rifht  bank.  Bear  River,  which  drains  Great  Bear  Lake.  Its  delta 

o 

begins  about  90  miles  from  the  sea,  and  extends  about  40  miles  along 
the  Arctic  shore.  It  is  navigable  for  1200  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Length  2470  miles;  area  of  basin  590,000  square  miles. 

(c.)  The  Coppermine,  discovered  by  Hcarne  in  1771,  rises  in  a  rocky  country 
between  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  Lakes,  and  flows  north  into  George  the  Fourth 
Gulf.  It  has  many  strong  rapids. 

(d.)  The  Back  or  Great  Fish  River  rises  to  the  north  of  Lake  Aylmcr,  near 
Great  Slave  Lake,  flows  north-east  to  an  inlet  south  of  King  William  Land,  on 
which  the  final  traces  of  Franklin's  expedition  were  found,  in  1859,  by  Sir  L. 
McClintock.  It  traverses  the  most  barren  part  of  the  Tundra  Region.  Length  of 
basin  420  miles. 

(B.}  The  Rivers  Of  the  Atlantic  System  may  be  arranged  iii  four 
sections  : 

I.  The  Water-shed  of  Hudson  and  James  Bay. 

Principal  Rivers.— (a.)  The  Churchill,  or  English  River,  rises  in  an  angle  of  two 
mor.ntain  spurs  which  run  eastward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Beaver  and  Miisinnifpi,  and  is  augmented  by  the  waters  of  Wollaston  and 
Deer  Lakes.  Length  950  miles;  area  of  basin  73,600  square  miles. 

(/;.)  The  North  Saskatchewan  (Swift  Current)  rises,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  13,400  feet  near  Mount  Hooker,  .close  to  the  sources  of  the 
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Columbia  River.  The  South  Saskatchewan,  or  Bow  River,  rises  near 
the  Kootanie  Pass.  After  a  winding  course  of  about  700  miles,  the 
two  branches  meet,  and  the  united  river  flows  340  miles,  by  t  <•</<//• 
River  and  Lake,  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  from  which  it  issues  at  the 
northern  extremity  under  the  name  of  the  Nelson  River.  It  empties 
into  Hudson  Bay  at  Port  Nelson.  Length  1300  miles;  area  of  basin 
360,000  square  miles. 

(<•.)  The  Red  River,  sometimes  called  the  Red  River  of  (He  North,  rises  in  Otter- 
tail  Lake,  State  of  Minnesota,  and  flows  north  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  receives 
from  the  east  the  Roseau  from  Lake  Roseau,  and  from  the  west  the  Shayenne,  the 
Pembina,  and  the  Assiniboitu.  The  Assiniboine  is  the  chief  tributary,  and  joins  the 
Red  River  at  Fort  Garry,  60  miles  from  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  Qu'Appellt  (Who 
Calls)  River  and  the  Little  Sonris  River  are  tributaries  of  the  Assiniboine. 

Minor  Rivers. — Severn,  Albany,  Moose,  Rupert,  Abbitibee,  East  Main,  Great  Whale,  and 
Clear  Water. 

II.  The  Water-shed  of  the  Atlantic  Proper. 

Principal  River.— The  St.  Lawrence  rises  in  47°  43'  N.  Lat.  and 
93°  W.  Long.  It  is  called  Si.  Louis  between  its  source  and  Lake 
Superior ;  St.  Mary,  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron  ;  St. 
Clair,  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  St.  Clair  ;  the  Detroit,  between 
Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie  ;  the  Niagara,  between  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario.  It  was  originally  called  the  Iroquois,  or  Cataraqui, 
between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
Montreal  to  Cape  Gaspe".  At  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  St. 
Lawrence  forms  the  beautiful  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles,  and  in  its 
north-easterly  course  from  that  lake  expands  into  Lakes  St.  Francis, 
St.  Louis,  and  St.  Peter.  The  chief  rapids  between  Kingston  and 
Montreal  are  the  Galops,  Long  Sault,  Coteau,  Cedars,  Cascades,  and 
Lachine.  At  Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence  is  two  miles  wide.  After 
passing  the  Island  of  Orleans,  it  rapidly  widens,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Saguenay  is  eighteen  miles  broad.  Its  estuary  is  350  miles 
long  and  100  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  Length  of  river  from  Lake 
Ontario,  750  miles.  Total  length,  through  the  lakes,  2200  miles.  Area 
of  basin  600,000  square  miles ;  navigable  waters  4000  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  the  largest  ships  of  war  to  Quebec,  and  for  vessels 
drawing  twenty-two  feet  to  Montreal,  the  head  of  ocean  navigation. 

Its  principal  tributaries  are,  on  the  south  bank,  the  Richelieu,  the  St.  Francis,  and  the 
Chaudicre  ;  and  on  the  north  bank,  the  Ottawa,  the  St.  Maurice,  and  the  Saguenay. 

Minor  Rivers. — St.  John,  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Sitsquehanna,  Potomac,  James, 
Roanoke,  Neuse,  Cape  Fear,  Great  Pedee,  Santcc,  Savannah,  Altamaha. 

III.  The  Water-shed  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Principal  Rivers. — i.  The  Mississippi  (Father  of  Waters)  rises  in 
Lake  Itasca,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  about  8  miles  in  length  (47°  31' 
N.  Lat.,  95°  35'  W.  Long.),  west  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  Missabay 
Heights,  1680  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  When  it  issues  from 
the  lake  it  is  only  17  feet  wide  and  15  inches  deep.  It  flows  south, 
and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  after  a  course  of  about  3200  miles. 
Its  delta  covers  nearly  14.000  square  miles.  The  length  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  source  of  the  Missouri  is  4300  miles.  Area  of  basin 
1,350,000  square  miles  ;  navigable  waters  35,000  miles.  The  Missis- 
sippi is  navigable  for  boats  from  the  sea  to  the  falls  of  its  principal 
branch,  the  Missouri,  1700  miles  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  in  a  direct 
line,  or  3900  by  the  stream. 

Its  principal  tributaries  on  the  west  are  :  (a.)  The  Missouri  (Mud  River),  3100  miles  long, 
from  the  Trois  Te'tons  (43°  38'  X.  Lat..  no1"  49'  \V.  I.onr;.),  in  the  Wind  Kiver  Mountains, 
with  its  affluents  the  Yellowstone,  Platte,  and  A'nnzir,  joining  the  Mississippi  above  St.  Lnuix 
(b.)  The  Arkansas,  2000  miles  long,  from  the  Sierra  de  las  Grullas  (Crane  Moun- 
tains), with  its  affluent  the  CanaJian,  joining  the  Mississippi  at  Napoleon;  and  (c.) 
The  Red  River,  or  Rio  Roxo,  1500  miles  long,  also  from  the  Crane  Mountains, 
joining  the  Mississippi  below  Natchez. 

Us  principal  tributaries  on  the  east  are:  (a.)  The  Wisconsin;  (/>.)  the  Illinois,  and  (<-.) 
the  Ohio  (Ucautiful  River),  1300  miles  long,  which  joins  the  Mississippi  at  Cairo. 

2.  The  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte  rises  about  the  parallel  of  40°  north,  in  the  Sierra 
de  las  Grullas,  flows  south  between  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Chain,  then  turning  to  the  east,  breaks  through  the  Cordillera  of  Cohahuch,  and 
flowing  south-east  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
below  Matamoras.  Its  principal  tributary  on  the  east  is  the  Pecos.  Length  1500 
miles  ;  area  of  basin  240,000  square  miles. 


Miner  Rivers.— Between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Satins,  Bra  tat,  and  the 
Colorado  ;  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  1'cninsiila  of  Yucatan,  the  Saniandtr,  the  T about, 
and  the  Vsumasinta. 

IV.  The  Water-shed  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Honda,  Bflitf,  Afonftigua,  Segovia  t  ;irut  .S'<;«  yuan. 

(C.)  The  principal  Rivers  of  the  Pacific  System : 

(a.)  The  Rio  Grande  Santiago  rises  on  the  Plateau  of  Toluca,  flows  north-west, 
passing  through  Lake  Chapala,  and  ends  near  San  Bias.  It  receives  from  the  north 
the  Silas.  Length  350  miles ;  area  of  basin  30,000  square  miles. 

(£.)  The  Rio  Colorado  rises  in  the  Sierra  Verde,  receives  on  th.- 
right  bank  the  Green  River,  from  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  and  on 
the  left  the  Rio  Colorado  Chiquilo,  or  Little  Colorado,  and  the  Rio  6V,/. 
both  from  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  f.ills  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 
The  Colorado  is  noted  for  its  vast  canons,  the  chief  of  which,  tin: 
Grand  Canon,  is  30  miles  in  length,  with  sides  towering  from  1000 
feet  to  nearly  a  mile  in  perpendicular  height.  Length  1000  miles ; 
area  of  basin  200,000  square  miles. 

(<r.)  The  Sacramento  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  flows  south,  and 
(<t. )  The  San  Joaquin  flows  north  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  range.    The« 
rivers  unite  before  entering  San  Francisco  Day.     Area  of  basin  20,000  square  miles. 

(e.)  The  Columbia  rises  in  Mount  Hooker,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  After  breaking  through  the  Selkirk  Range,  near 
Mount  Brown,  it  flows  southward  for  300  miles,  and  receives  the 
Kootanie,  and  the  Clarke,  or  Flat  How,  at  the  United  States  boundary 
line.  When  it  reaches  the  great  plain  of  Columbia,  it  turns  abruptly 
westward.  After  receiving  the  drainage  of  Lake  Okanagan,  60  miles 
in  length,  in  British  Columbia,  it  again  turns  southward,  and  is  joined 
by  the  Snake  River  or  Lewis  Fork  from  the  Trois  Te'tons,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Missouri.  After  receiving  the  Snake  River  it  again  turns 
westward  and  breaks  through  the  Cascade  Range,  the  mountains 
rising  on  each  side  of  the  canon  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet.  It 
enters  the  Pacific  at  Astoria,  by  an  estuary  seven  miles  wide.  Length 
1020  miles;  area  of  basin  298,000  square  miles. 

(/.)  The  Fraser  rises  near  Mount  Brown,  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Athabasca.  It  flows  first  north-west  and  enters  Moose  Lake, 
15  miles  long,  in  the  Yellowhead  Pass.  Issuing  from  the  lake,  it 
makes  a  great  bend  by  north  and  west,  then  flows  south,  and  finally 
west  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  The  Fraser  is  a  river  of  lakes,  water- 
falls, and  rapids.  In  passing  the  Cascade  Range  it  rushes  through  a 
canon  50  miles  in  length,  with  mountains  on  each  side  rising  to  the 
height  of  6000  or  7000  feet.  Its  delta  begins  at  New  Westminster,  10 
miles  from  the  coast.  Length  800  miles  ;  area  of  basin  90,000  square 
miles.  Its  tributaries  on  the  right  bank  are  :  the  Stuart,  Chilcoaten, 
and  Harrison;  and  on  the  left,  the  Quesnelle,  and  the  Thompson  with 
its  affluent  the  Shoushwap. 

(g.)  The  Yukon,  or  Kwickpack,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
under  the  name  of  the  Pelly.  It  flows  north-west,  and  receives  its 
chief  tributary,  the  Porcupine,  at  Fort  Yukon.  It  then  flows  west- 
ward to  Nulato,  350  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  it  is  a  mile  wide,  and 
after  turning  to  the  south-west  and  west,  enters  the  sea  near  Cape 
Romanzoff  by  three  main  branches.  It  is  navigable  for  1800  miles, 
but  is  frozen  over  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  sea-front  of  its 
delta  measures  40  miles.  Length  2000  miles  ;  area  of  basin  200,000 
square  miles. 

Minor  Rivers.— In  British  Columbia:  Simpson  or  Skeena,  and  the  Sticieen. 

(D.)  The  principal  Rivers  of  the  Continental  System : 

{a.)  The  Great  Basin  forms  an  interior  closed  river  system,  in  which  the  chief  rivers  are  : 
Bear  River,  which  enters  Great  Salt  Lake  from  the  north,  the  Jordan,  from  Lake  Utah, 
which  enters  it  from  the  south,  and  Humboldt  Ri-.'cr,  which  flows  into  Humboidt  Lake. 

(£.)  The  Plateau  of  Mexico  presents  a  second  basin  of  continental  streams,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  Rio  Grande,  which  flows  north  and  enters  Lake  Parras.  Length  300  miles. 

6.  Lakes. — The  estimated  area  of  the  lakes  of  North  America  is 
150,000  square  miles.  The  lakes  may  be  arranged  in  four  divisions: 
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(A.)  The  Arctic  Division. — (i.)  Lake  Wollaston,  on  the  water-parting  between 
the  Mackenzie  and  Churchill  River  basins.  It  communicates  with  Lake  Athabasca 
in  the  basin  of  the  former  river,  and  with  Rein  Deer  Lake  in  the  basin  of  the  latter. 
It  is  full  of  islands.  It  is  ring-shaped,  and  has  a  circumference  of  about  300  miles. 
(2.)  Lesser  Slave  Late  drains  into  the  Athabasca  River.  (3.)  Lake  Athabasca  extends 
from  west  to  east.  It  is  drained  by  Slave  River,  which  issues  from  its  western 
extremity  into  Great  Slave  Lake.  Length  250  miles;  breadth  40  miles;  area  3400 
square  miles.  (4.)  Great  Slave  Late,  so  named  from  a  tribe  enslaved  by  its  more 
warlike  neighbors,  has  a  very  irregular  outline,  with  bays  and  promontories.  Lukes 
Aylmer  and  Clinton,  to  the  north-east  of  it,  are  tributaries.  The  Mackenzie  River 
issues  from  its  western  extremity.  Length  300  miles;  breadth  50 miles  ;  area  12,000 
square  miles.  (5.)  Great  Bear  Lake  is  connected  with  the  Mackenzie  River  by  Bear 
River.  Its  northern  shores  are  rugged  and  precipitous.  It  has  five  deep  bays. 
Height  above  sea-level  230  feet ;  length  250  miles  ;  breadth  250  miles ;  area  14,000 
square  miles.  (6.)  Lake  Pelly,  in  the  basin  of  Great  Fish  River. 

(B.)  The  Atlantic  Division. 

1.  Water-shed  ol  Hudson  and  James  Bay. 

(a.)  In  the  basin  of  Chesterfield  Inlet :  Late  Dubant  and  Lake  Baker. 

(i.)  In  the  basin  of  the  Churchill. — (i.)  Lake  Wollaston,  which  is  connected  also  with 
Lake  Athabasca.  (2.)  Rein  Deer  Lake,  drained  into  the  Churchill  by  Great  River.  It 
stretches  from  north  to  south  for  no  miles,  and  has  an  extreme  breadth  of  50  miles.  (3.) 
Indian  Late,  an  expansion  of  the  English  River. 

(c.)  In  the  basin  of  the  Saskatchewan. — (i  )  Lake  Winnipeg  (Dirty  Water) 
receives  the  Red  River  at  its  southern  extremity,  and  the  Saskatchewan  by  Cedar 
Lake,  which  is  770  feet  above  sea-level,  on  its  western  side  near  the  northern 
extremity.  Its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  by  the  Nelson  River,  which  issues 
from  its  northern  extremity,  and  empties  itself  into  Hudson  Bay.  Height  above  the 
sea  710  feet ;  length  280  miles;  breadth  from  5  to  57  miles;  area  9000  square  miles. 
(2.)  Lake  Winnipegosis  and  (3.)  Lake  Manitoba  lie  directly  west  and  parallel  to  Lake 
Winnipeg.  The  former  is  770  and  the  latter  751  feet  above  the  sea.  Each  lake  is 
more  than  loo  miles  in  length.  Lake  Winnipegosis  is  connected  with  Lake 
Manitoba  by  the  Sanguisippi,  or  Water  Hen  River,  and  Lake  Manitoba  is  con- 
nected with  Lake  Winnipeg  by  Partridge  Crop  River,  St.  Martin  s  Lake,  and  Dauphin 
River.  The  principal  tributary  rivers  of  Lake  Winnipegosis  are  Red  Deer  River 
and  Swan  River.  (4.)  Rainy  Late,  west  of  Lake  Superior,  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  receives  the  surplus  waters 
of  Lacdes  Mille  Lacs.  Length  50  miles  ;  breadth  39  miles.  (5.)  Lake  of  the  Woods 
is  a  very  irregularly-shaped  body  of  water,  its  shores  being  indented  with  deep  bays. 
It  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  Rainy  Lake  on  the  south  side  by  Rainy  River, 
which  is  loo  miles  long.  Winnipeg  River  issues  from  its  north  end,  and  in  its 
course  of  160  miles  to  Lake  Winnipeg  receives  the  waters  of  Lonely  Lake  by  the 
English  River.  Height  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  above  the  sea  1042  feet;  length  75 
miles  ;  breadth  75  miles  ;  area  1200  square  miles. 

(d.)  In  the  basin  of  the  Abbitibee. — Luke  Abbitibee  is  60  miles  in  length  and  20  in 
breadth.  It  is  studded  with  islands.  It  is  drained  by  the  Abbitibee  into  James  Bay. 

(e.)  In  the  basin  of  Rupert  River. — Lake  Mistassini  extends  from  north-west 
to  south-east  about  100  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  15  to  30  miles.  It 
contains  several  deep  bays.  Its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  by  Rupert  River  to 
James  Bay. 

2.  Water-shed  ol  the  Atlantic  Proper. 

(a.)  In  the  basin  of  the  Koksoak. — Lake  Caniapuscaw,  in  Labrador,  is  surrounded 
by  a  hilly  and  wooded  country.  It  is  drained  by  the  Koksoak  into  Ur.gava  Bay. 
Length  70  miles;  breadth  from  15  to  20  miles 

(£.)  In  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence. — The  five  great  Laurentian 
lakes  form  the  most  magnificent  and  important  lake  system  in  the 
world.  They  contain  half  of  all  the  fresh  water  of  the  globe.  It 
would  take  the  Mississippi  100  years  to  discharge  as  much  water  as 
they  contain.  Their  combined  area  amounts  to  nearly  100,000  square 
miles. 


GREAT    I-AKKS   OF   NORTH   AMKKICA. 


(i.)  Lake  Superior  is  the  largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  world. 
It  is  crescent-shaped.  The  north  shore  is  generally  bold  and  rocky, 
and  the  south  shore  low  and  sandy,  though  occasionally  intersected 
with  limestone  ridges.  There  are  copper  and  silver  mines  of  great 
richness  along  its  shores  and  islands.  It  receives  about  40  rivers,  and 
200  smaller  streams.  It  abounds  in  fish,  principally  trout,  white  fish, 
and  sturgeon.  Islands  are  numerous  along  both  the  northern  and 
southern  shores.  Isle  Royale,  the  largest,  is  50  miles  long.  The  St. 
Louis  River,  which  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  rises 
at  an  elevation  of  550  feet  atjove  Lake  Superior,  which  it  enters  at  the 
western  end,  between  Duluth  and  Superior  City.  The  Kaministaquia 
River  takes  its  rise  in  Dog  Lake,  which  has  an  area  of  200  square  miles, 
and,  after  a  tortuous  course  of  60  miles,  discharges  its  waters  into 
Thunder  Bay.  About  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kaministaquia 
are  the  Kakabeka  Falls,  a  magnificent  cascade,  130  feet  in  height. 
The  Nipigon  River,  30  miles  long,  is  the  most  important  tributary  of 
Lake  Superior.  It  drains  Lake  Nipigon  into  Nipigon  Bay,  between 
which  and  Thunder  Bay  is  Black  Bay.  The  shores  of  Lake  Nipigon 
are  deeply  indented  with  bays.  It  receives  numerous  streams,  and 
contains  more  than  1000  islands.  Height  above  the  sea  850  feet; 
length  60  miles  ;  greatest  breadth  50  miles ;  length  of  coast  line  about 
300  miles. 

Lake  Superior  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  St.  Mary's  River, 
which  issues  from  its  eastern  extremity,  and  after  a  course  of  63  miles 
enters  Lake  Huron  by  three  channels.  At  its  efflux  from  Lake 
Superior  are  the  rapids  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which  descend  22  feet  in 
less  than  a  mile.  Two  canals  have  been  constructed  on  the  United 
States  side  of  tl* .river  to  overcome  this  impediment  to  navigation. 

Height  of  Lake  Superior  above  the  sea  630  feet ;  greatest  depth  1 200  feet ;  length  from 
east  to  west  420  miles  ;  breadth  160  miles  ;  length  of  coast  line  1650  miles  ;  area  32,000  square 
miles  ;  drainage  area  100,000  square  miles. 

(2.)  Lake  Michigan,  Great  Water,  formerly  called  Lake  Illinois  and 
Lake  Dauphin,  is  wholly  within  the  United  States.  Its  shores  are  low 
and  regular,  and  indented  with  few  bays.  Its  surface  is  clear  of  islands, 
except  a  few  at  the  northern  extremity.  It  is  connected  with  Lake 
Huron  by  the  Mackinaw  Strait,  6  miles  long  and  8  miles  wide. 

Height  above  the  sea  578  feet;  depth  900  feet;  length  from  north  to  south  320  miles; 
breadth  80  miles  ;  area  25,600  square  miles. 

(3.)  Lake  Huron  is  the  third  iii  size  of  the  great  lakes.  It  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  long  peninsula  and  a  chain  of 
islands,  the  largest  of  which,  Manitoulin,  is  80  miles  in  length.  The 
part  of  the  lake  to  the  east  of  the  peninsula  and  Manitoulin  Island  is 
called  Georgian  Bay,  and  that  between  the  islands  and  the  mainland, 
the  North  Channel.  On  the  west  side  of  the  lake  is  Saginaw  Bay, 
which  is  60  miles  in  length  and  30  in  greatest  breadth.  Georgian  Bay 
receives  the  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Nipissing,  50  miles  in  length  and 
35  in  width,  by  the  French  River ;  of  Lakes  Joseph,  Rosseau,  and 
Muskoka,  by  the  Muskoka  River  ;  and  of  Lake  Simcoe,  30  miles  in 
length  and  18  in  width,  by  the  Severn  River. 

Lake  Huron  is  noted  for  its  extensive  fisheries,  and  its  numerous  islands,  of  which  there  are 
3000.  It  is  connected  with  Lake  Erie  by  the  River  St.  Clair,  Lake  St-  Clair,  and  the  Detroit 
River,  and  is  578  feet  above  the  sea.  Mean  depth  1000  feet ;  length  from  north  to  south  280 
miles  ;  breadth  190  miles-;  area  24,000  square  miles. 

Lake  St.  Clair  is  an  expansion  of  the  St.  Clair  River.  It  is  a  shallow  lake,  being 
only  20  feet  deep.  It  contains  many  islands,  and  receives  several  rivers.  Height 
above  the  sea  570  feet ;  length  30  miles  ;  greatest  breadth  24  miles;  mean  breadth 
12  miles;  area  360  square  miles. 

(4.)  Lake  Erie  is  the  shallowest  of  the  great  lakes,  and  is  noted 
for  its  violent  storms,  which  are  often  very  destructive  to  shipping.  It 
is  elliptical  in  shape,  and  has  in  general  low  shores.  It  abounds  with 
fine  fish.  Its  surplus  waters  are  carried  to  Lake  Ontario  by  the 
Niagara  River.  This  stream  is  34  miles  long  and  from  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide.  The  celebrated  Falls  of  Niagara  are  twenty 
miles  from  Lake  Erie.  In  the  half  mile  of  rapids  above  the  Falls,  the 
river  descends  55  feet.  Goat  Island  divides  the  cataract  into  the 
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Canadian  or  Horse-shoe  Falls,  600  yards  wide  and  158  feet  high, 
and  tin:  American  Kails,  200  yards  wide  and  164  feet  high.  It  is 
calculated  that  100,000,000  tons  of  water  fall  over  th"  precipices  every 
minute,  l!c]ow  the  Falls,  the  river  rushes  through  a  rocky  chasm  for 
eight  miles,  and  then  flows  with  a  deep  but  gentle  current  to  Lake 
Ontario. 

The  \\\  i!an  1  (  .ui.il  connects  Port  Colbornc   oil   I*ake  Kric  and  Port   Dalhousic  on   Lake 

Ontario. 

II,-;  ,ht  of  Lake  Erie  abuvi-  tin-  Ma  565  le.-i  ;  depth  loo  feet;  length  240  mil.-,:  Kn-.idth  So 
miles  ;  bngth  of  coast  line  658  mil,-*  ;  .ma  10,000  square  D 

(5.)  Lake  Ontario  is  the  smallest,  but  most  important  for  com- 
merce, of  the  five  great  lakes  drained  by  the  Si.  Lawrence.  Its  • 
i  •>  regular  in  the  west  ;  in  the  east  there  are  many  islands.  It  receives 
some  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Oswego,  which  enters  it  on  the 
south  side.  Burlington  \\\\  is  at  its  western  extremity,  and  on  the 
north  shore  are  the  I!ay  of  Quinte  and  the  peninsula  of  Prince 
Edward  County. 

Height  of  Lake  Ontario  above  the  sea  232  feet ;  depth  600  feet ;  length  180  miles  ;  breadth 
65  miles  ;  area  7300  square  miles. 

(f.)  In  the  basin  of  the  Ottawa. — Lute  Tcmisaimins,  on  the  boundary  line  between  On- 
tario and  Quebec,  discharges  its  surplus  waters  into  the  Ottawa  River.  Length  67  miles; 
breadth  1 5  miles. 

(d.}  In  the  basin  ot  the  Richelieu. — Lake  Chantplain,  104  miles  long,  drained  by  the 
Richelieu,  a  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  connected  with  the  Hudson  River  by  a  canal. 

3.  Water-shed  cf  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea. 

Lake  /ias.-ii,  in  th.-  Missabay  Heights,  1680  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  eight  miles  in  length,  lying  among 
pine-clad  hills.  It  was  discovered  by  Schoolcraft  in  1832.  Lake  Leon  or  Managua  and  Lake 
Nicaragua,  in  the  state  of  Nicaragua.  They  are  in  the  basin  of  the  San  Juan,  by  which  river 
they  are  drained  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Lake  Leon  is  55  miles  long  and  156  feet  above  the 
sea.  Lake  Nicaragua  is  140  miles  in  length,  40  miles  in  breadth,  and  128  feet  above  the  sea. 

(C.)  The  Pacific  Division. — Lake  Clmfala,  in  Mexico,  50  miles  long,  is  drained  by  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago,  which  enters  the  sea  at  San  Bias. — Lake  Okanagan,  in  British  Columbia, 


fi  i  miles  long,  a  drained  by  the  Okanafan  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia.—  A/out  Lntf,  * 
fine  sheet  of  water  about  15  milei  long  in  the  Yellow  Head  Pan,  on  the  Frazer  River,  a  few 
miles  from  its  source 

(D.)  The  Continental  Oivitioii. -(./.)  In  the  Great  Baiin.—  Great  Sail  Latt,  discovered 
by  F.scahntr  in  1776,  is  75  mile*  long  and  35  nUn  wide.  Iti  area  ii  1800  square  mile*. 
Height  above  the  sea  4110  feet.  !•  with  silL  Utah  Latt,  u 

1-ilec,  is  35  miles  long,  and  hat  an  area  of  150  square  mile*.     It  b  connected  with 
Salt  Lake  by  the  River  Jordan. 

(/'.)  In  the  Plateau  of  M,\'K,,.—L,tJie  Tiuuca  i>  one  of  a  series  i.f  fire  lake*  which  era** 
the  table-land  from  north  to  south.  Its  waters  .n  npregnated  with  tall.  It  is  15 

milrs  long  and  9  miles  wide.  Its  greatest  depth  is  10  feet.  Mexico  is  situated  on  its  west  bank. 

Sunnary.— (i.)  The  principal  lakes  of  the  Arctic  Water-tiled  are  :  Lesser  Slave,  Athabasca, 
!  :--ar. 

(2.)  The  principal  lakes  of  the  Atlantic  Watershed  are  :— 

(a.)  In  the  Hudson  and  James  Day  Section  :  Dubant  and  Baker  ;  Wollaston,  l)cer,  and 
Indian  Lake  ;  Rainy  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Winnipeg,  Winnepegotis,  and  Manitoba  ;  Ab- 
bitibhc,  Mistassini,  and  Clear  Water. 

(/'.)  In  the  Atlantic  (Proper)  Section  :  Caniapuscaw  and  Meschickemau,  Superior,  Nipigon, 
Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  and  Ontario. 

(i-.)  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Section  :  Itasca,  Leon,  and  Nicaragua. 

(3.)  The  principal  lakes  of  the  Pacific  Watershed  are:  Chapala,  Okanagan,  and  Moose 
Lake. 

(4.)  The  principal  lakes  of  the  continental  drainage  are  :— 
(a.)  In  the  Gn-.it  llasin,  Sevier,  Utah,  and  Great  Salt  Lake. 
(t.)  In  the  Plateau  of  Mexico,  Parras  and  Tezcuco. 

7.  Animals. — North   America  has  numerous   fur-bearing  animals,  such  as  the 
beaver,  the  marten,  the  squirrel,  the  racoon,  the  tree  porcupine,  and  the  otter ;  also 
the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  white,  the  brown  and  the  grizzly  bear,  the  lynx,  the  puma, 
the  buffalo,  or,  more  correctly,  the  bison,  the  red-deer,  the  moose-deer,  the  rein-deer, 
the  musk-ox;  also  the  wild-horse,  and  the  curious  animal  called  the  prairie-dog,  of 
the  prairies.     Among  the  birds  of  North  America  may  be  named  the  turkey,  the 
parrot,  the  eagle,   the  wild-duck,   the  wild-goose,  and  the   humming-bird.     Rattle- 
snakes, alligators,  and  turtles  arc  numerous. 

8.  Inhabitants.— The  aborigines  or  early  inhabitants  of  North  America  include  two  races, 
the    Eskimos  and  the  Indians.     The  Indians  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  were  formerly 
civilized,  and  had  large  towns  and  fixed  governments. 


/.     BRITISH    NORTH    AMERICA. 


1.  Noted  for. — British  North  America  is  noted  for  its  great  extent ;  its  numerous 
lakes  and  rivers;   its  mineral  deposits;    its  fisheries;   its  great  timber  areas;  its 
fertile  soil ;  and  its  free  monarchical  institutions. 

2.  Boundaries.— British  North  America  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  United  States;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Alaska. 

3.  Area. — The  area  of  British   North  America  is  estimated  at  about  3,527,566 
square  miles,  or  equal  to  a  square  of  1881  miles. 

4.  Population. — The  population  is  estimated  at  about  4,000,000. 


5.  Physical    Divisions. — liritish    North   America    is   divided    into    three   great 
natural  regions:  (a. )  The  Pacific  highlands  on  the  west;    (<>.)  The  northern  slope  of 
the  great  central  plain  in  the  centre ;  and  (<•.)  The  north-eastern  slope  on  the  east. 

6.  Its  Chief  Mineral  Regions  are  :   liritish  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia,  for  gold  ; 
Nova  Scotia,  New  I'.runswick,  the   valley  of  the   Saskatchewan   River,  and  Van- 
couver Island,  for  coal ;  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  north  shore  of  .Lake  Huron, 
and  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  for  copper ;   <  Intario  and  Quebec,  for  iron 
and  lead;  and  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  for  silver. 

7.  The  Political  Divisions  of  liritish  North  America  are  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  Province  ot/lewfoundland. 


DOMINION     OF    CANADA. 

The  name  Canada,  or  Kanata,  was  a  word  used  by  the  Algonquin  Indians,  when  Jacques  Cartier  first  visited  the  country,  in  describing  the  position  <  I  ihcir  village  above  Quebec.     It  ii  also,  but  erroneously. 

said  to  have  been  given  by  some  Spanish  explorers,  who,  Ii.iving  fount!  no  mints  here,  exclaimed  "  Aca  nada!  "    IK-re  is  i 

1.  Noted  For. — The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  chiefly  noted  for  its 

great  lakes ;  its  noble  rivers  ;  its  extensive  lines  of  railways  and  canals  ; 
its  good  harbors  and  shipping;  its  oil  springs  and  salt  wells;  its 
timber  ;  its  fisheries  :  and  its  mineral  and  agricultural  products. 

2.  Extent. — The   Dominion  comprises  the  whole  of  British  North 
America,  except  the  Province  of  Newfoundland. 

3.  Boundaries. — It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  ; 
on    the   cast  by  the    Atlantic  Ocean ;    on    the   south  by  the   Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  United  States;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  Alaska. 

4.  Dominion  Of  Canada.— The  four  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec. 
Nova   Scotia,  and   New  Brunswick  were   politically  and  commercially 
united   in  1867.     The  North-\Vest  Territories  were  transferred  to  the 
Dominion  in  1870,  and  in  the   same  year  a  portion  of  the  territories 
was  organized  as  a  Province,  under  the   name  of  Manitoba.     British 


Columbia  was  admitted  to  the  Dominion  in  1871,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  1873.  The  District  of  Keewatin  was  formed  from  the 
\orth-\Yest  Territories  in  1876  by  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

5.  Government.-   1  :  uonarchical,  in  its  most  popular  form.    Each 

Province  in  the  Dominion  has  its  own  Lieutenant  Governor,  Local  I-egislature,  and  Executive 
or  heads  of  departments.  The  Executive  of  the  Dominion  consists  of  a  Governor  General, 
\vlu>  irprrM-nN  the  Oucen.  and  a  Privy  O, until  comprising  the  heads  of  departments  cf  the 
Dominion  ( iovcrnmcnt.  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Hy  constitutional  usa^e,  the 
members  of  this  Council  must  have  scats  in  Parliament.  Th  three 

branches:    i.   The    Queen  (represented  by  the  (i  ral):  2.  The  Senate;    _;.   The 

Hoi:-,.-  of  Commons.  The  three  branches  must  give  their  assent  to  every- bill  before  it  can 
become  l.uv.  The  ncral  is  the  chief  exccuti'-  I  is  also  commandcr-in- 

chief  of  tin-  militia.     He  assembles.  ;  .:nent,  and  assents  to  all 

bills  n,  .     The  Senate  corrcspon  Lords 

in  England,  or  to  •'  the  United  States.     It  o-  :acmbcrs;it 

may  originate  any  bill  not  relating  to  the  revenue,  and  may  roL-ct  an\  House 

cf  Commons.     The  House  of  Ccmmons  in  Canada  con, 

England,  and  to  the  Congress  House  of  Rep:  i  i  the  I'nited  States.     I:  con- 

206  members,  elected  by  rate-payers  in  conn:  LS.     The  Housf  of  Commons 

c.m  originate  any  bill.     It  controls  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Dominion. 
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6.     DIVISIONS    OF    THE    DOMINION    OF    CANADA,    AND    NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Name. 

Area  in  Kn^hsh 
•q.  i 

Population 
(about). 

CipiUI. 

L«t.  N. 

Lonj.  W. 

Win  r,'  SitiLit.-il. 

IVpuhition  of 
CujHtiil  (iilwuit). 

Ontario  

220.000 
L'10,000 

21,731 

i',i::: 

40.200 
112,000 

14.14(1 
315.000 
2,200,000 
365,000 

1,641,000 
1,1112.000 
2Sti.OOO 
388,000 
94,000 

l.V.i.000 
2,400 

4f>,fiOO 
65,500 
36,500 
4,500 

Toronto  

4;!°3'J' 
16.49 
•ir,.:; 
44.39 
16.18 

47.33 

7ii°2:i' 
71.13 
1,1  ;.  i.'i 
63.36 
68.7 

52.43 

-r.,ooo 

68,000 
7.  (XX) 
38,000 
10,000 

30,000 

Qiielw  

Quebec.  ...          

New  Uruiiswirk  

l-'redericton  

Nova  Si'utia     

Halifax   .        .      .             

Ililif-ix  Il'irbor 

1'rincc  L'dward  Island  

riiurlottetowii  

Si    .Mm's        

Peninsula  of  Avaloii,  S.  E.  of  Island..  . 

Labrador  

46.88 
48.28 
82.42 

97.0 
123.30 

loy.o 

Conf.  of  Assiniboine  with  Red  River  .  . 
South-east  end  of  Vancouver  Island..  . 
Coiif.  of  Battle  11.  with  X.  Saskatchewan 

8,000 
0,000 
150 

Britixh  Colombia  

Niirlli-West  and  N.-K;ist  Territories 
.tin  

battleford 

CITY     OF  OTTAWA. 

PROVINCE    OF  ONTARIO. 

Area  220,000  square  miles,  or  equal  to  a  square  of  469  miles. 

1.  Noted  For.— The  Province  of  Ontario  is  noted  for  its  great  lakes,  the  Niagara 
Falls,  and  for  its  fisheries,  minerals,  petroleum  springs,  fine  climate,  and  fertile  soil. 

2.  Boundaries. — Ontario   is  bounded   on    the   north  by  Kecwatin,    the    River 
Albany,  and  James  Bay;  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  the  North-East  Territory 
and  the  River  Ottawa ;  on  the  south-east,  south,  and  south-west  by  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  Superior,  and  the  United 
States  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Keewatin. 

3.  Physical  Features.— The  surface  is  gently  undulating,  rather  than  mountain- 
ous, and  is  diversified  by  rivers  and  lakes.     The  ridge  of  high  land  which  enters  the 
Province  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara  extends  to  Hamilton,  and  is  continued  to  Owen 
Sound,  thence  along  the  peninsula  to  Cabot  Head  and  through   the   Manitoulin 
Islands,   Lake   Huron.      The   Laurentian  Hills  run  westward  from  the  Thousand 
Islands,  near  Kingston,  and  extend  north  of  Lake  Simcoe,  forming  the  coast  of 
Georgian  Bay  and   Lake   Huron.     The  water-partings  of  the  Province  are  not,  in 
general,  sharp   ridges,  but  rather  level,  and  often  marshy  surfaces,  on  which  the 
streams  interlock.    A  main  water-shed  separates  the  waters  of  the  (  Htawa  from  those 
of  the  St.  Lawrence;  a  minor  one  divides  the  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Simcoe, 
Georgian  Bay,  and  Lake  Huron  from  those  flowing  into  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 
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4.  The  Principal  Rivers  are  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa;  the   Kaministiquia 
and  the  A'ipigon   emptying   into  Lake  Superior;   the  Salon,    Mississaga,    Serpent, 
Spanish,  and  White  Fish  River  into  the  North  Channel  of  Lake  Huron  ;  the  French, 
Magantiaoxut,  Severn,  and  ffottawasaga  into  the  Georgian  Bay ;  the  Sau^-cn,  Mait- 
laiul,  and  Aux  Sables  into  Lake  Huron;   the  Thames  into  Lake  St.  Clair;  the  Grand 
into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  County  of  Haldimand  ;  the  Trent  and  J/i>i/;t  into  the 
Bay   of   Quinte;    and    the   A'iagara    into    Lake    Ontario.       The    Boundary    Rivers 
between  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  United  States  are  the  Rainy,  Pigeon,  St. 
Clair,  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  St.  Lawrence  ;   and  between  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  the  Ottawa.     The  Niagara  is  34  miles  long,  and  connects  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario.     The  Falls,  which  occur  20  miles  from  its  head  and  14  from  its  mouth, 
are  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.     There  are  two  suspension  bridges  over  the 
river,  viz. :  a  passenger  bridge  at  Clifton,  near  the  Falls,  and  a  railway  and  passenger 
bridge  at  Elgin. 

The  Ottawa  rises  100  miles  above  Lake  Temiscamingue,  and  flows  to  the  foot  of  the  Island 
of  Montreal,  a  distance  of  450  miles.  It  drains  an  area  of  So,ooo  square  miles.  The  c'.iicf 
tributaries  on  the  Ontario  Province  side  arc  the  Pctc-raii'a ,  the  Bonncchcrc,  the  .l/m/(nr<7>£<7, 
and  the  Ridcaii.  On  tin:  Quebec  1'mvince  side  they  are  the  Du  Maine,  the  Black,  the 
Coiilonge,  the  Gaiincaii,  Du  Lil-.rc,  the  Rouge,  Du  .\\>r,f,  and  L Assumption.  The  lake 
expansions  of  the  river  :i.  .  DCS  Chats,  Chaudicrc.  and  7",-! v  Mountains.  There 

are  numerous  rapids  and  falls  in  the  river.  The  chief  rapids  arc  the  Long  Sault,  at  Temis- 
caminguc;  Du  Lievre,  etc.  ;  and  the  Lou™  .Satilt,  at  (irenville.  The  falls  are  the  Allumcttcs, 
DM  Chftts,  and  Chaudiere.  The  scenery  on  the  liver  is  striking  and  beautiful.  The  Ottawa 
falls  into  the  St  Lawrence  by  a  three-fold  branch.  The  main  stream,  to  the  north,  is  divided 
by  the  Isle  Jesus  ;  its  southern  branch  by  Isle  Perrot.  IVtwi  <-n  the  Isles  Perrot  and  Montreal 
are  the  Rapids  of  Ste.  Anne,  to  which  Moore  refers  in  his  "  Canadian  Boat  Song." 

5.  The  Principal  Islands  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  are   (jrand   Calumet   and  AHumette, 
Ottawa    River;    M'uhifocolcn  and    Caribou  in  Lake  Superior ;    Manitoulin,   Cacklnirn,  and 
St.  Joseph,  Lake  Huron  ;  Point  /YAV  and  R  ke  Eric  ;  Amlicyst  and  II  'clfi'.  at  the 
east  end  of  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  some  of  the  Thousand  /.>/<;;;./<,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  River 
St.  Lawrence. 

6.  The  Principal    Lakes. —The   magnificent   lakes   which    form    the   southern   and  western 
boundaries  of  the  Province,  vi/.  :  .S"://,-;-//;;-,  llur.-n.  .V.  Clair,  r.i'ie,  and  Ontario. 

The  Minor  Lakes  .  Simcoe,  and  those  in  the  Counties  north  of  Lake  Ontario, 

and  m  the  Ottawa  and  -St.  Lawrence  rivers. 
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7.  The  Principal  Bays  ,u\-  TlumchT.   ni.u-k,  Georgian,  Ni.ttaw.isa.ia,  liurlinqtim  (at  Ham- 
ilton), ami  Ouinti-  (nin'tli  nf  I'rinr.-  IvKv.i    I  I'tmntv). 

'I'll.-  N'orth  Channi-1  is  li.-t\v  •  -n  tlir  M.initimlin  Islands  anil  tho  mirth  shore  of  Lake  Huron. 

8.  The  Climate. — Ontario,  from  its  extent  of  country,  has  a  variable  climate.    Generally  speak- 
ing the  winters  art-  not  so  cold  as  those  <•!'  the  I'rovinco  of'  <  hirbec,  aiul  the  summer  heat  is  tern- 

!  iy  the  winds  which  blow  two-thirds  of  the  season  from  the  west  and  along  the  great  lakes. 

9.  The  Chief  Products  include  various  kinds  of  grain,  timber,  minerals,  etc.     These  form 
the  chief  articles  of  export. 

10.  The  Inhabitants. — Ontario  was  chiefly  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  British  Isles,  and  by 
d  -.so-mlants  of  the   United  Empire  Loyalists,  whose  object  was  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
iiritish  Empire. 

11.  Education. — Ontario  possesses  abundant  facilities  for  education,  in  the  Public  and  Ili^li 
.1  ^,  Collegiate  Institutes,  Colleges,  and  Universities.     There  are  also  in  the  cities  and  towns 

many  excellent  private  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  Srhools. 

12.  The  Local  Government  consists  of  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  an  Executive  Council  of  six 
iiieiiihers,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  eighty-eight  members. 

13.  Divisions. — Ontario  is  divided  into  forty-two  Counties  (includ- 
ing a  provisional  county)  and  five  outlying  Districts,  which,  with  their 
chief  cities  or  towns,  are  as  follows  : 

(.(.)  Five  Counties  on  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron. 


°l 

Prescott, 
Russell,  /.'«»,•//. 
Carleton,  ott,n.<., 


.•.)  Five  Counties  on  the  Ottawa. 


Hawkesbury. 


\c  \\  Edinburgh. 


Lanark,   I'crth,  Smith's  Falls,   Carle- 
ton  Place. 
Renfrew,  J\-mf>rokr,  Renfrew,  Amprior. 


Simcoe,  Barr/e,  Collingvrood,  Orillia. 
Grey,    Omen   Sottiii/,    Durham,   Mea- 
ford. 


Bruce,  MV/vrAw,  Kincardine. 
Huron,  GuJeric/i,  Clinton,  Seaforth. 
Lambton,  Sarnia,  Petrol ia. 


(A.)  Six  Counties  on  Lake  Erie. 

Essex,  Sandwich,  Windsor,  Amherst-  Norfolk,  Simcof,  Port  Dover. 

burg.  Haldimand,  C'm/-,;,  Caledonia,  Dunn- 
Kent,  Chatham,  I'othwell.  ville. 

Elgin,  St.  Thomas,  Port  Stanley.  Welland,  Wetland,  Clifton,  Thorold. 

(<-.)  Twelve  Counties  on  Lake  Ontario. 


Lincoln,  .SV.  Catharines,  Niagara. 
Wentworth,  Hamilton,  Dumbs. 
Halton,  Milton,  <  (akville,  ( leurgetown. 
Peel,  Branipton,  Streetsville. 
York,  Toronto,  Newmarket,  Aurora. 
Ontario,  IVhitby,  Oshawa,  Uxbridge. 
Durham,    Part  //<'/<•,    Bowmanville, 
Newcastle. 


Northumberland,  r,>Aw;;-,  Brighton, 

Colborne. 
Prince  Edward,  ruum. 

Hastings,    BtlleviUt,    Trenton,    Stir- 
ling. 

Lennox    and    Addington,    Napanef, 

liath,  Xewburg. 
Frontenac,  Kingston,  Portsmouth. 


(/)  Eight  Interior  Counties. 


Middlesex,  Lomlon,  Strathroy,  l.ucan. 
Oxford,    /;«',/,/,'.  X-,    Ingrrsoll,  Tilson 
burg. 

Brant.  /?/-,/«//;»•,/,  Paiis. 

Perth,  Stni//or,/,  St.  Mary's,  Mitchell. 


Waterloo,  H.;-lin,  <;.i!t,  Waterloo. 
Wellington,  <•;«,•////,  <  irangcvnie. 
Victoria,  Liiidtay,  Omcmee. 

Peterborough.     Peterborough,    A»h- 

burnham,  I-ukcfieUl. 


Pravisiimal  County:     Haliburton.  MmJ,-n. 

f  'llltlj   (  '<>!! 

r.  Stormont.  Dundas.  and  Glengarry.        •,.  Nj-ihumberland  and  Durham. 
2.  Leeds  and  Grenville.  \.  Prescott  and  Russell. 

Note.-  i  "iiii tie-,  are  printed  in  black  letter,  Cimuty  Tuwns  in  itali.  t.  nnd  Chief  Towns  in  County 
i:i  kin". in  Letters. 

Districts : 


Muskoka,  Kracebriclgi-. 
Parry  Sound.    Parry  Sound. 
Nipissing,   Matawan. 


(</.)  Five  Counties  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Leeds,  Brockvillt,  (i.ntanoque.  Stormont,  Cornwall. 

Grenville,  Prtxott,  M.-rrickville.  Glengarry,  Alexandria. 

Dundas,  Morrisburg,  Iroquois. 


Algoma.  Sault  Stc.  >rarie. 
Thunder  Bay,   Prince  Arthur's  Land- 
ing. 

The  Cities  are  : 

Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Toronto,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Hamilton.  St.  Catharines.  Brantford,  London,  and  Guelph.  H'at- 

and 
Kingston  and  Belleville,  Eastward  oi  Toronto. 

Ottawa  (26,000)  is  situated  on  a  high  bank  of  the  River  Ottawa,  near  the  Chau- 
diere  Falls,  and  is  noted  for  being  tlie  greatest  lumber  emporium  in  the  Dominion. 
In  1857  it  was  selected  by  the  Oueen  as  the  seat  of  Government  of  Canada.  Since 
the  Confederation  of  the  various  Provinces  it  has  become  the  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Ottawa  contains  the  Parliament  Ilouso,  the  Public 
Departments,  the  highest  CourN  : he  official  residence  of  His  Excellency 

the  Governor  General,  and   a  Provincial  Normal  School.      The  city  is  bisected 
by  the  Rideau   River   and   Canal,  by  which   it   has   communication   with   th 
Lawrence    and    Ottawa    Rivers.       It   has   also    railway   communication   with   the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  ami  with  .Montreal  and  Quebec,  via  the   north  shore  of 
the  River  Ottawa. 

Toronto  (75,000),  formerly  called  York,  the  scat  of  the  Local  Government  of  the 

Province  of  Ontario,  was  founded  by  O.ivi-rnor  Simcoe  in  1794.  It  is  delightfully 
situated,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  north  side  of  an  elliptical  1 
formed  by  a  long,  low,  sandy  island,  stretching  from  the  land  east  of  the  city  to 
Gibraltar  Point,  abreast  of  the  old  fort.  The  neighboring  country  is  fertile,  and  is 
thickly  settled  by  an  industrious  population.  The  city  contains  the  Parliament 
Piuildings  and  principal  Government  offices,  the  Law  Courts,  the  Education  Depart- 
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ment,  two  Universities,  three  Colleges,  the  Normal  School,  1'ublic  ami  High  Schools, 
a  large  number  of  excellent  private  Academics,  Seminaries,  and  Schools,  and  a 
Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum.  It  is  an  important  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
which  connects  Detroit,  in  Michigan,  with  Portland,  in  Maine,  and  Sarnia  with 
South  Quebec,  nearly  opposite  the  City  of  Quebec.  Five  other  lines  of  rail- 
way enter  the  city.  In  Summer,  steamers  arrive  daily  from  Montreal,  Hamilton, 
Niagara,  and  Rochester.  Its  trade  is  extensive,  and  manufactures  are  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent  Toronto  and  Quebec  were,  from  1849  to  1859,  alternately  the 
seats  of  Government  of  Canada. 


CITY   OF    HAMILTON. 

Hamilton  (30,000)  is  situated  on  Burlington  Bay,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  Lake 
Ontario  This  safe  and  capacious  bay  is  highly  valuable  as  a  harbor  for  steamers 
and  other  craft  sailing  on  the  Lake.  Hamilton  is  built  on  a  plateau  of  slightly 
elevated  ground,  winding  around  the  foot  of  a  hilly  range,  which  extends  from 
Niagara  Falls.  It  is  an  important  commercial  and  manufacturing  city,  and  con- 
tains a  College  for  Females,  excellent  schools,  and  a  Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum. 
Hamilton  is  the  chief  station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  which  extends  from 
the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge  to  Windsor,  opposite  Detroit,  and  to  Sarnia,  opposite 
Port  Huron. 


CITY  OF   LONDON. 

London  (20,000),  on  the  River  Thames,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  rich  agricultural 
country,  and  is  the  chief  western  commercial  depot  of  the  Province.     It  contains   three  Col- 
sevcral  Academics  and  Schools,  a   Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  number  of  manufac- 
tories, mills,  machine  shops,  and  foundries.     Four  different  s  through  the  city. 

St.  Catharines  (12,000),  on  the  Welland  Canal,  which  connects  Lake  Ontario  with  Lake 
Erie,  and  is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs  and  its  attractiveness  as  a  summer  resort. 

Brantford  (11,000),  on  the  Grand  River,  tributary  to  Lake  Erie,  is  noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  steam  engines,  mill  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  and  stoneware.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Provincial  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  of  a  Ladies'  Coll- 

Belleville  (11,200),  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Mnira,  which  flows  into  i  'ninte. 

It  is  a  secure   harbor  fi  .•  The  scenery  is  intercstii  the  windings  ami 

indentations  of  the  opponte  shore  of  Prince  Kdward  PenhiMila.     I: 

and  several  manufacturing  establishments.     It  contains  a  University  and  College  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  I  K-af  and  Dumb. 


CITY  OF  r.t'rr.pH. 

Buelph  (10,000)  on  the  River  Speed,  which  has  a  fall  here  of  about  thirty  feet,  furnishing 
water-power  to  several  large  flour  mills,  woollen  and  other  factories,  and  sewing  machine  and 
melodeon  establishments.  There  are  several  beds  of  iVlomite,  yielding  excellent  building  and 
lime  stone,  in  the  neighborhood,  (iuelpli  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Gait  and  Guelph 
branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Wellington,  Grey,  and 
Bruce  Railway,  and  is  a  chief  station  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The  Provincial  School  of 
Agriculture  is  situated  near  the  city. 


CITY  OF   KINGSTON. 

Kingston  (15,000),  formerly  called  Catarnqiii  and  Frontenac,  on  the  north  bank  of  Lake 
Ontario,  at  the  head  of  the   River  St.   Lawrence.      Next  to  Quebec  and   Halifax  it  is   the 
strongest  military  post  in  Canada,  and  is  the  main  entrepot  of  trade  between  the  Provin- 
Oucbec  and  Ontario.     The  harbor  is  convenient  and  well  sheltered,  and  is  the  chief  naval 
on  Lake  Ontario.     The  River  St.  Lawrence,  as  it  issues  from  the  Lake,  is  twelve  miles  wide, 
anil   is  divided  into  two  channels  by  Wolfe,  Grand,  and  Long  Islands.      It  is  the  seat  of  a 
University,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  College.     It  contains  also  a  Provincial  Penitentiary,  and  a 
Military  College. 

Owen  Sound  (.|<'>oo),  originally  called  Sydcnham.  on  (  ;e,,rg!an  I'.av.  at  the  outlet  of  the  River 
Sydenham,  has  the  best  harbor  on  Lake  Huron.  It  contains  manufactories  of  inachiiierv, 
agricultural  implements,  and  leather  and  woollen  .; 

Collingwood  (4500),  on  \otlawasaga  I'.ay,  has  a  large  lumlx-r  and  grain  trade,  and  is  the 
starting-point  of  steamers  for  the  upper  lake  ports. 

Goderlch  (4600),  on  Lake  Huron,  has  a  good  harbor,  protected  by  a  pier  with  a  lighthouse  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mailland  River,  and  is  the  only  .shipping  port  for  many  miles  on  the  lake.  It 
is  noted  for  its  salt  wells,  which  are  a  i-onsideiable  source  of  wealth. 

Clinton  (2500),  on  the  Buffalo  branch  of  the  <  ,r.md  Trunk  Railway,  i_;  miles  from  (i.xlerich, 
has  grain  trade  and  salt  wells. 

Walkerton  (2500).  on  the  San -,  en  Kiv.-r.  pi  nsive  water  power  and  h.is  a  large 

hiniher  trade. 

Seaforlh  (2000),  21  miles  south-east  of  Goderiih,  is  an  important  market  town,  has  an  iron 
foundry  and  woollen  mills,  and  the  most  extensive  .salt  wells  known  on  the  continent. 

Sarnia  ( t^oo),  on  the  River  St.  ('lair,  near  Lake  Huron,  is  a  safe  port  at  which  steamers  and 
I,  l»i 1  to  the  u|  per  lakes,  can  call. 

Windsor  ( oooo),  on  the  Detroit  River,  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way. It  ILL  bloom  factories. 
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Port  Stanley  (75"),  Port  Dover  (Sou),  .mil  Port  Colborne  an-  shipping  ports  on  I-.k. 

Slmcoe  (.5000),  cm  tlie  Ri.'cr  l.ynn,  I. as  sevei.il  manufactories  pf  machinery,  [xitash,  leather 
and  woollen 

Welland  (3200),  on  tin-  \Yrll. m<!  Canal  ami   Kivrr,  possesses  good  water  power,  and  ha* 
wniillen  factories  and  saw  mills. 

Elora  (1600),  at  the  continence  c>f  tlic  Irvine  with  the  Grand  River,  1 1  miles  from  ciuelph, 
amidst  very  beautiful  scenery,     li  manufacti  en.  I  "tlicr  woollen  goods,  and  agricul- 

tural implements,  and  h. i  am. 

Gait  (5500),  on  the  Grand  River,  manufactures  a  i  I  woollen  goods. 

Waterloo  (4000),  on  the  (irand  River,  has  ,\  lai  -tc  grain  and  pr 
Dundas  (  (500),  near  [IaiiiiiU.ii,  i',  in >!>.•<[   for   the   ni.diul.u  lure   <i!    in  in  m,i<  li;h 
.mil  cotton  and  woollen  goods. 

Stratford  (9000),  on  the  River  Avon,  which  supplies  the  town  with  KCKK!  water-power  fur  the 
various  manufactories.     It  has  a  large  trade  in  gi.un  .uul  p, 

Woodstock  (5500),  on  the  River  Th.ii:  .oil  agricultural  section,  and  has 

leralile  ti.idr.      '111.-  ll.iptis!  'Irnniiiinatiuii  has  a  < '«llr  ;iate  Institute  here. 
Ingersoll   (s>ocO.   on   the    River   Th. lines,    ny   nnlrs   IP. in    l.iindon,  is    noted   for   its    cheese 
It  has  a  large  trade  in  lumber  and 

St.  iTiomas  (S  •  Creek,  is  the  head  olticc  of  the  Canada  Southern  Railway, 

i  is  its  i.ir  shnps  here,  employing  500  people. 

Chatham  ('w>o),  on  the  River  Thames,  has  a  very  considerable  export  trade  in  grain,  pork, 

.1:1  1  lumber. 


Petrolia  (3500),  on  the  Sydenham  River,  and  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  50 
miles  smith-west  of  London,  is  noted  (or  its  petroleum  wells  and  refineries. 

Brampton  (4000),  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  is  an  important  grain  and  flour  market. 

Barrie  (4800),  beautifully  situated  on  Kempenfeldt  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake  Simcoe,  has  a 
woollen  factory  and  several  flour  mills.  It  carries  on  a  large  lumber  trade.  » 

Whitby  (  ;7i").  mi  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  has  one  of  the  Ix'st  harbors  on  the  lake. 

Port  Hope  (55001,011  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  has  a  good  harbor  with  important  inland 
railway  communications,as  well  as  to  the  east  and  west,  and  a  large  lumber  and  grain  trade. 

Peterborough  (7500),  on  the  Otonabee  River,  has  a  large  export  trade  in  grain,  pork,  and 
lumber. 

Lindsay  (5500),  on  the  Ri .  lias  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber  and  grain. 

Cobourg  (4500),  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  the  market  town  of  a  very  fertile 
ntry,  and  a  safe  and  i 'ununodious  harltor  from  which  considerable  quantities  of 
farm  produce,  lumber,  and  iron  ore  are  exported.     It  contains  a  University  and  College. 

Plcton  (3000),  on  the  Bay  of  Quintc,  Lake  Ontario,  has  several  manufactories  of  machinery 

and  steam  engines. 

Napanee  (3200),  on  the  Napanee  River,  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  several  paper  and  saw  mills. 

Perth  (3oon),  on  the  River  Tay,  which  is  navigable  to  the  Ridean  Canal.  In  its  vicinity  are 
•posits  of  plumbago  ami  phosphate  of  lime. 

Brockville  (Sooo),  a  picturesque  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  is  a  port  of  call  for  all  steamers  plying  between 
Montreal  and  the  ports  on  Lake  Ontario. 

Prescott  (3000),  on  the  north  shore  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  directly  opposite  the  City 

urg,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  between  which  there  is  a  steam  ferry.     A  few  miles 
below  I'rcscott  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  commence. 

Nbrrisbiirg  (2040),  on  the  north  shore  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Riviere 

du  Plat  Canal,  possesses  excellent  water  power. 

Cornwall  (4500),  on  the  north  shore  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Corn 
wall  Canal,  which  affords  to  the  town  excellent  water  privileges  which  are  utilized  by  a  large 
cotton  mill  and  woollen  factory. 

Pembroke  (1600),  on  Alhimette  Lake,  an  expansion  of  the  River  Ottawa,  and  also  on  the 
Muskrat  River  (a  tributary  to  the  Ottawa),  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  gives 
power  to  its  different  mills  and  factories. 

Bracebridge  (1500)  is  the  business  centre  of  the  frne-grant  land  district  of  Mnskoka. 

Bruce  Mines,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  is  noted  for  its  copper  mines. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  (500),  on  St.  Man'  River  (through  which  Lake  Superior  flows  into  I.ake 
Huron),  a  rapid  t  un  ent  forming  a  bar  to  navigation  and  separating  the  Province  of  Ontario  from 
the  State  of  Michigan.  .Navigable  communication  is  obtained  by  a  canal  about  a  mile  long. 


corriR  MiKiN'.. 

Prince  Arthur's  Landing  (1500),  on  Thunder  Bay.at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  it  a  flourish- 
ing place  in  a  rich  mining  region. 

Fort  William,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kaministkpiia  River,  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


PROVINCE     OF    QUEBEC. 

Area,  210,000  (quart  miln,  or  equal  lo  a  square  of  458  mile*. 

1.  Noted  For.—  The  Province  Of  Quebec  is  noted  for  the  exploring  enterprise  of 

Hinders;    for    its   r,  unmcrcial    im;  Series,   lumbering,  shipbuilding, 

mineral  wealth,  licautiful  scenery,  and  noble  n 

2.  Boundaries.  —  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North-East  Territory  and 
Labrador;  on  the  oast  by  the  Cidf  of  St.   I  awrence;    on  the  south  by    the   Bay 
Chaleur,  \ew  lirnnswick,  and  the   States  of  .Maine,  Now  I  l.impshire,  Vermont,  and 
New  York  ;  and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

3.  Physical  Features.  —  (.;.)  Though  not  a  mountainous  country,  the  scene- 
the  Province  is  more  picturesque  than  that  of  Ontario.     Its  rivers  and  mountain 
ridges  are  also  on  a  frequently  prevail   in  autumn   on  its 
navigable  waters.     The  Lower  St.  I,awrcnce  is  enclosed  l>v  two  mountain  ranges. 
viz.  :    the  Appalachian,  on  the  south-east,  running  along  the  peninsula  of  Gaspe 
(there  known  as  the  Notre  Dame  Mountains),  and  extruding  to  Alabama;  and  the 
Laurentian,  on  the  north,  running  from  the  (iulf  of  St.   Lawrence  to  Cape  Tour- 
ment,  near  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  thence  extending  into  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent north-west  of  Lake  Superior. 

(b.)   The    Principal    Lakes    are   Asturagamewk,    faf!'  ^fistassinni,   St. 

John,  £,hi*iini,  .!/.;/<«»•/»,  Graces,  Grand,  St.  1  '•'<  ^lemfhremagog,  and 

Temitffuata  :  also  the  lake  ei                    >f  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  lake 
sources  of  the  St.  Maurice  and  Sagucnay  Rivers. 

(f.)  The  Principal  Rivers  are  the  St.  [^v-reace,  the  Saguenar,  the  St.  Afauriee, 

the  Otta-m  and  its  tributaries  in  part,  the  Rh-nelieu,  the  St.  Francis,  and  the  Ch.su- 
ditre. 

(J.)  The  Principal  Bays  along  the  coast  are  Chaleur  (in  part),  Malbait,  Gaipf, 

and  AHlle  I  ' 


(^.)  The  Principal  Islands  are  Antifo.tfi,  the  .Magdalen,  and  Ronavtnture,  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  />/,,  I'erte,  Atuc  Cmulres,  Orleans,  and  Montreal,  in  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  ;  Allumettc,  Calumet,  Ferret,  and  Jesus,\n  the  Ottawa. 

The  Island  of  Orleans  is  20  miles  long  by  6  wide.     It  is  fertile  and  well  wooded. 

The  Island  >>/  Anticosti,  400  miles  below  Quebec,  and  an  important  fishing 
station,  is  135  miles  long  by  36  wide.  It  has  several  lighthouses  and  depots  to  aid 
shipwrecked  mariners. 

The  Magdalen  Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  loo  miles  west-south-west  of 
Newfoundland,  and  54  miles  north-west  of  Cape  lireton  There  are  several  good 
harbors  in  the  islands.  A  large  trade,  in  summer,  is  done  in  dried  fish  and  oils. 
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(f.)  The  Gatpi Pnuntula 

\-  175  miles  in  length, 
from  rape  (  ;.i-.pe  to  the 
>il  Lake  Mctapediac, 
and  is  about  90  miles  wide. 
Its  coast  line  is  400  miles. 
The  population  is  about 
25,000. 

rbe  Kiver  St.  Law- 
rence is  described  on  page 
21. 

The  Sagiifiiity,  which 
(lows  through  Lake  St. 
John,  is  400  miles  long, 
and  falls  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence at  Tadonsac.  It 
has  thirty  tributaries,  and 
drains  a  triangular  area  of 
27,000  square  miles.  It  is 
very  deep,  and  its  banks 
are  very  precipitous.  It  is 
navigable  for  75  miles,  as 
far  as  Chicoutimi,  above 
which  the  rapids  are 
numerous. 

The  St.  Maurice  rises 
THB  SAGUENAY  RIVER.  in   Lake   Oskelanaio,  and 

falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence 

at  Three  Rivers,  so  called  from  its  three-fold  mouth.  Including  its  windings,  it 
is  nearly  400  miles  in  length.  It  has  many  tributaries,  anil  dnins  an  area  of  21,000 
square  miles.  In  its  course  it  expands  into  numerous  lakes.  Besides  the  great  Falls 
of  Shawanegan  (160  feet  in  height),  it  has  a  number  of  minor  falls  and  cascades. 

The  Richelieu  issues  from  Lake  Champlain,  and  flows  northward  75  miles  to  the 
River  St.  Lawrence.  Champlain  ascended  the  Richelieu  in  1609,  and  discovered 
the  lake  since  named  after  him. 


The  St.  Francis  issues  from   Lake   St.  Francis,  in   the  County  of   llcauce,  flow, 
south-westerly  as  far  .is  Lennoxvillc,  and  thence  north-westerly  to  the  St.  Law; 
which  it  enters  at  Lake  St.  Peter.     Length  about  220  miles. 

The  Chaudiere  issues  from  Lake  Mcgantic,  and  Hows  northerly  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, which  it  enters  a  few  miles  above  Quebec.      Length  about  150  miles. 

4.  Tie  Climate  is  different  from  that  of  Ontario,  being  much  colder  in  winter,  and  not  so 
warm  in  summer      Spring  bursts  forth  in  great  beauty,  and  vegetation  is  rapid.     The  at 
pherc  is  clear  and  bracing. 

5.  The  Chief  Products  include  various  kinds  of  grain,  timber,  furs,  minerals,  etc.     The  iron, 
;il  copper  mines  are  highly  productive.     There  are  extensive  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of 

St.  Lawrence ;  and  the  River  Saguenay  is  noted  for  its  fine  salmon. 

6.  The  Inhabitants.— The  first  settlers  in  the  Province  of  Ouebec  were  chiefly  from  the 
central  parts  of  France;  but  in  the  Eastern  Townships  the  inhabitants  arc  mostly  of  British 
origin,  including  descendants  ot  United-Empire  Loyalists  and  American  settlers.     The  greater 
portion  of  the  present  population  are  of  French  origin. 

7.  Education  is  widely  diffused.     There  arc  three  Universities,  viz. :  McGill,  at  Montreal ; 
Laval,  at  Queljcc  ,   and  Bishop's  College,  at  Lennoxville.     Common  schools,  classical  and 
commercial  colleges,  academies,  anil  private  schools  are  numerous. 

8.  The  Local  Government  consists  of  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  with  an  Executive  Council  of 
seven  members,  a  Legislative  Council  of  twenty-four  members,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of 
sixty-five  members 

9.  The  Province  of  Quebec  is  divided  into  sixty  Counties  which,  with 
their  chief  places,  are  as  follows  : 


Pontiac,  ftryst<ii,  1'ortagc  (In  Fort. 
Ottawa,  Aylmfi;  Hull. 
Argenteuil,  /.,;<-//«/<•,  St.  Andrews. 
Two  Mountains,    Ste.   Scholastique,    S: 
Eustache. 


!•.'.  i  Nine  Counties  on  the  Ottawa. 

Vaudreuil,  r,w>r«//. 

Sotllanges,  ('«/<•««  Landing. 
Jacques  Car-tier,  Lacliine,  Point  Claire. 
Hochelaga,  League  Pfint,  Montreal. 
Laval,  Sle.  AVjv,  St.  Vincent  cle  Paul. 


Terrebonne,  .SV.  Jerome,  Terrcbonne. 

L'AsSOmptJOn,  I 'Assumption. 

Montcalm,  Ste.  Julienne. 

Joliette,  Jolietle. 

Berthier,  Berthicr. 

Maskinonge.  Kiriire  </«  Lmp. 

St.  Maurice,  Three  Kirers. 


Fourteen  Counties  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Champlain,  />,///.>•<•«;/,  Ste.  Anne. 
Portneuf,  Cap  Saiitc. 
Quebec,  Ckarlesbourg,  Quebec. 
Montmorency,  Chateau  Richer. 
CharleVOiX,  SI.  Paul's  Bay. 
Chicoutimi,  Chicoutimi. 

Saguenay,  Tadousac. 


(<•.)  Twenty-six  Counties  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 


Huntingdon,  Huntingdon,  Durham. 

Beauharnois,  />',•,«///<//•//<«>,  Valley-field. 
Chateauguay.  s/e.  Marline,  Chateau- 

guay. 
Laprairie,  Laprairie,  Caughnawaga. 

Napierville,  <\'apie>~'ille,  St.  Kcmi. 
St.  Johns.  St.  Johns. 
Chambly,  Chambly,  Longueuil. 

Vercheres.  /",/,-: 

Richelieu,  Sorel,  St.  < lurs. 

Yamaska,  St.  /•>,;/;,,«. 
St.  Hyacinthe,  st.  I 
Bagot,  Sf.  11: 

Rouville,  .V/c.  Marie. 

(./.)  Eleven   Counties  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  usually  called  Eastern 

Townships. 


Iberville,  Ste.  Athanase. 
NiCQlet,  tjecaiieour. 
Lotbiniere,  Lotbiniere. 
LevJS,  J'oint  Lei'is. 
Dorchester,  Ste.  Ilcnedine. 

Bellechasse,  St.  Michel. 
Montmagny,  St.  Thomas. 

L'lslet,  St.  Je,m  Port  Joli. 
KamOUraska.  Xamonraska. 

Temiscouata,  lie.  /",//,•. 

RimOUSki,  Kimousl;i. 

Bonaventure,  A'tic  Cm-lisle. 
Gaspe.  Pei-ee. 


Arthabasca,  st.  christfphe. 

MegantiC,  Leeds  Village. 

Beauce,  St.  l-'i-munis. 
Drummond,  /v///« /«.>/,.• 

Richmond.  KiehmonJ. 
Wolfe,  South  Ham. 


Shefford.  ii',,t,-ri,w. 

Sherbrooke,  City  of  Sherbroote. 
Compton,  Civkshire. 
MJSSisquoi,  l-'relighsburg. 


Stanstead,  StansteaJ  Plain,  Ccatieook. 
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Note.—  1  timid  in  black  letters,  County  Towns  in  italics,  and  Chief  Towns  in  (  onnly 

Roman  1 


QUEBEC. 


CITY   OF  QUEBEC. 

The  Cities  are: 

Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
Montreal,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Dominion. 

Hull,  St.  Hyacinthe,  Sherbrooke.  and  Three  Rivers. 

10.  Chief  Places.— The  City  of  Quebec  (65,000)  is  the  oldest  city  in  Canada. 
It  was  founded  in  1608,  by  Champlain,  near  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of  Stada- 
cona.  In  1629,  it  was  taken  by  Sir  David  Kertk,  but  restored  to  France  in  1632. 
In  1600,  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Sir  William  Phipps.  It  was  finally 
captured  by  Wolfe,  in  1759,  alter  an  heroic  defence  by  Montcalm.  The  Americans 


attacked  it  in  1775;  but  they  were  repulsed,  and  their  general,  Montgomery,  slain. 
The  citadel,  with  its  fortifications,  is  considered  impregnable,  and  is  called  the 
Gibraltar  of  America.  It  covers  an  area  of  40  acres,  and  crowns  the  summit  of 
Cape  Diamond,  which  is  350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  city  is  divided 
into  Upper  Town  and  Lower  Town.  Upper  Town  includes  the  citadel,  and  adjoins 
the  Plains  of  Abraham ;  Lower  Town  is  the  place  of  commerce.  About  1 500 
vessels  clear  annually  from  the  port.  It  is  noted  for  shipbuilding  and  for  its  lumber 
trade.  It  contains  the  French  Basilica  (1646),  the  Ursuline  Convent,  the  Parlia- 
ment Buildings,  the  Laval  University,  Morrin  College,  and  a  Normal  School.  The 
ancient  Huron  Indian  village  of  Lorctte,  the  Falls  of  Montmorcncy,  and  the  Falls 
of  the  Chaudiere  arc  near  the  city. 


CITY   OF   MONTREAL. 


Montreal  (160,000)  was  founded  in  1642,  under  the  name  of  Ville  Marie,  near 
the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of  Hochelaga.  Its  name  was  afterwards  changed  to 
Mont  Royal,  or  Montreal.  It  is  at  the  head  of  ocean  navigation,  and  is  180  miles 
from  Quebec  city.  It  stands  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  about  40  miles 
long  and  10  wide,  which  is  formed  by  a  branch  of  the  Ottawa  river  on  the  North, 
and  the  Kivcr  St.  Lawrence  on  the  South.  It  is  the  chief  commercial  city  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  harbor  is  about  two  miles  long,  extending  from  the 
Lachinc  Canal  to  the  adjacent  village  of  llochclaga  ;  its  wharves  are  unrivalled  in 
America.  The  freight  cars  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  are  brought  by  rail  along- 
side the  shipping  and  contiguous  to  the  manufactories  which  line  the  banks  of  the 


Lachine  Canal.     The  city  is  flanked  by  Mount  Royal,  whose  summit  is  750  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence ;  the  upper  plateaus  consist  of  a  public 
park  and   the   Protestant  and  Rom. in  Catholic  Cemeteries.     The  public  buil 
arc  built  of  limestone,  and  are  of  an  imposing  character.     Montreal   is  the 
emporium  of  the  grain   trade  in  Canada,  and   it   has  a  gre.i:  n  of  ilour, 

cereals,  and  cattle.     It  is  connected  with  the  city  of  QueK  iv  on   both 

shores  of  the  river,  and  with  the  cities  of  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Toronto  and  Hamil- 
ton by  river,  lake,  canal  and  rail.  Ilctwcrn  Montreal  and  the  chief  cities  and 
towns  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  there  is  a  daily  steam- 
boat communication. 


VICTORIA    RAILWAY    TUBULAR    BRIDGE — NEARLY    TWO    MILES    LONG.       ERECTED   AT   A    COST   OF   $6,3OO,OOO. 


This  Bridge  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  Montreal  to  St.  Lambert.  It  was  formally  opened,  by  H.  R.  H.  The  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  in  August,  iSCo.  It  is  of  iron  on  the  tubular 
principle,  consisting  of  24  tubes,  each  242  feet  in  length,  and  one  central  tube  330  feet  in  length, — the  floor  of  which  is  at  an  elevation  of  fa  feet  alxive  the  current, — these  rest  on  limestone  piers, 
which  are  wedge-shaped  at  the  water  level,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  ice  in  the  winter  and  spring.  At  eacli  entrance  there  arc  two  very  massive  stone  abutments.  224  feet  long,  forming 
approaches  to  the  bridge.  ROBERT  STEPHENSON  and  A.  M.  Ross,  Engineers  ;  JAMES  HODGES,  Builder. 


City  of  Hull  (7000),  on  the  Ottawa  River,  two  miles  from  Ottawa,  is  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  lumber,  and  has  an  extensive  match,  pail,  and  woodenware  factory.  A  suspen- 
sion bridge,  spanning  the  Chaudiere  Falls,  connects  it  with  Ottawa,  and  it  is  connected  by 
railway  with  the  city  of  Montreal.  It  was  first  settled  in  1800. 

Aylmer  (2000),  on  the  River  Ottawa,  about  eight  miles  from  the  capital,  has  several  large 
lumbering  establishments. 

St.  Andrews  (1000),  in  the  county  of  Argenteuil,  on  the  North  River,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Ottawa  River,  contains  several  mills  and  factories. 

L' Assumption  (5000),  on  a  river  bearing  the  same  name,  is  24  miles  north  of  Montreal.  It 
has  a  Roman  Catholic  College. 

Joliette  (4000),  on  the  River  L'Assomption,  contains  grist,  saw,  carding,  and  fulling  mills, 
and  does  an  extensive  trade  in  grain  and  country  produce.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  College. 

St.  Cuthbert  (3300),  in  the  county  of  Berthier,  district  of  Richelieu.  A  river  bearing  the  same 
name  runs  through  the  parish,  and  affords  good  water-power  for  manufactories. 

Valleyfield  (2000),  at  the  head  of  the  Beauharnois  Canal,  possesses  extensive  water-power 
and  large  paper,  woollen,  grist,  and  saw  mills. 

St.  Johns  (4000),  on  the  River  Richelieu,  27  miles  south-east  of  Montreal,  witii  which  it 
is  connected  by  four  lines  of  railway,  has  manufactories  of  iron  castings,  leather,  and  earthen- 
ware, also  grist  and  planing  mills,  and  brickfields. 

St.  Denis  (2700),  on  the  River  Richelieu,  about  14  miles  from  St.  Hilaire,  contains  saw,  grist, 
and  carding  mills. 

Sorel  (7500),  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Richelieu,  where  it  debouches  into  Lake  St. 
Peter,  has  several  manufactories  of  engines,  machinery,  and  agricultural  implements.  Ship- 
building is  largely  carried  on.  The  Montreal  and  Quebec  Mail  Steamers  call  here. 

City  of  St.  Hyacinthe  (7000),  on  the  Yamaska  River,  is  connected  with  Montreal,  Quebec, 
and  Portland,  U.  S.,  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  College  and  a 
Cathedral. 

Waterloo  (2200),  in  the  county  of  Shefford,  Eastern  Townships,  has  several  manufactories 
and  mills.  Copper  and  iron  ores  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Coatlcook  (3100),  near  the  boundary  line,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  has  extensive  manu- 
factories of  sashes,  doors,  blinds,  and  carriages,  and  saw  and  grist  mills. 


Lennoxville  (1200),  near  Sherbrooke,  is  the  seat  of  Bishop's  College,  a  Church  of  England 
Institution,  with  a  staff  of  professors,  having  a  Royal  charter  for  conferring  degrees  in  Arts  and 
Medicine. 

Richmond  (1400),  on  the  St.  Francis  River,  is  a  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
between  Montreal  and  Portland,  U.  S.  In  its  vicinity  are  some  copper  mines. 

Nicolet  (2000),  about  80  miles  north-north-east  of  Montreal,  has  a  college  with  a  library  of 
over  10,000  volumes. 


CITY   OF    SHERBROOKE. 

City  of  Sherbrooke  (6000),  on  the  River  St.  Francis  and  the  River  Magog,  has  an  abundance 
of  water-power  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  its  mills  and  factories  are  extensive.  It  is  th:.> 
seat  of  the  District  Courts,  and  is  connected  with  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Portland,  U.  S.,  by 
three  lines  of  railway. 


City  of  Three  Rivers  (10,300),  at  the  threefold  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Maurice,  is  con- 
nected with  Montreal  and  Quebec  city  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  by  the  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Occidental  Railway  ;  and  in  summer  by  the  Montreal  and  Quebec 
Mail  Steamers.  It  has  a  college,  an  academy,  and  several  schools,  and  is  noted  for  its  iron 
works  and  lumber  trade. 

Inverness  (2500),  in  the  county  of  Megantic,  contains  grist,  saw,  carding,  and  fulling  mills. 

Lotbiniere  (2300),  on  the  south  shore  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  about  47  miles  from  Oi 
contains  foundries,  and  saw  and  grist  mills. 

South  Quebec  (3000)  is  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Levis.  opposite  the  city  of  Quebec.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  on  the  smith  shore  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

Levis  (10,000),  on  the  south  shore  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  city  of  Quebec, 
is  one  of  the  termini  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  the  landing  place  of  passengers  arriving 
by  the  Ocean  steamships  from  Europe.  Its  heights  arc  strongly  fortified,  and  its  forts  com- 
mand the  harbor  of  Quebec. 

Lorette  (4000),  on  the  River  St.  Charles,  eight  miles  from  Quebec.  About  sixty  families 
of  Huron  Indians  live  here  and  minutactiue  snow  shoes,  moccasins,  and  fancy  work.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Quebec  Water  Works. 

Murray  Bay  (3500),  or  Malbaie,  a  favorite  summer  watering  place  on  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence, north  shore,  about  oo  miles  below  Quebec.  There  is  communication  by  steamboat  from 
Quetac  four  days  in  the  week,  during  the  summer  months. 

Sic.  ftnne  de  la  Pocatiere  (3000),  in  the  county  <>(  Kamouraska,  a  station  on  the  Interco- 
lonial Railway,  about  So  miles  below  Quebec.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  C'ollcg  •. 

Kamouraska  (1000),  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  90  miles  below  Quebec  city,  is 
much  frequented  for  its  sea  bathing. 

Rimouski  (2800),  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  a  large  shipping  and  lumber 
trade,  and  is  the  summer  port  for  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  the  English  mails 
and  the  passengers  by  the  Allan  steamships. 


s  T.  L  A  ir  K  i<:  \  r  r: 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


PR  O  VINCE    OF  NE  tf  BR  UNS  U'JCA'. 

So  called  from  ihe  Gerrran  seat  of  the  Ruy.il  House  of  Brunswick  in  Europe.     Area  27,321  square 

.  il  to  a  square  of  165  miles. 


CITY    OF    FREUEKICTON,    THE    CAPITAL  OF    NEW    BRUNSWICK. 

1.  Noted  For.— New  Brunswick  is  noted  for  its  numerous  rivers,  fine  timber, 
shipbuilding,  mines,  and  fisheries. 

2.  Position  and  Boundaries.— This  Province  (in  shape  an  irregular  square)  lies 
south  of  the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Chaleur 
and  the   Province  of  Quebec;  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  North- 
umljcrlancl  Strait;  on  the  south  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

3.  Physical   Features. — (a.)  The  surface  of  New  Brunswick  is  agreeably  diver- 
sified by  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  valley,  picturesque  lakes  and  noble  rivers. 
Its  forests  are  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  along  the  rivers  and  in  the  valleys  is  rich 
and  fertile.     The  fine  bays  are  well  adapted  for  commerce. 

(/>.)  The  Principal  Rivers  are  the  St.  John,  with  its  branches,  the  Nashwack, 
Salmon,  and  \Vj;liii<ltMoak  ;  and  the  Ste.  Croix,  Restigouche,  Mirainichi,  Kichilmcto, 
and 

The  St.  John,  450  miles 
long,  from  its  rise  in  the 
highlands  which  separate 
the  Province  of  Quebec  from 
that  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  State  of  Maine,  to  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  is  known  for 
the  first  150  miles  of  its 
course  by  the  Indian  name 

•'"'^"•ATflia        ~^T  ISf.'f      lST>i:J>'2iiMi?sr  }\T,illooshtook  or  Long  River. 

The  Grand  Falls,  which  are 
80  feet  high  and  very  pictur- 
esque, are  situated  half-way 
down  the  river,  near  the 
north-east  corner  of  the 
State  of  Maine  ;  from  thence 
the  river  flows  for  60  miles 

FALLS,  ON  THH  ST.  JOHN  RIVER.  in  a  southerly  direction  to 

Woodstock,  and  there  takes  an  easterly  course  to  the  outlet  of  Grand  Lake,  and 
from  that  point  flows  almost  due  south  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  St.  John  runs 
through,  in  some  places,  dense  forests  of  pine,  of  which  vast  quantities  are  annually 
rafted  downwards.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  120  tons  burden  as  far  as 
Fredericton,  from  whence  small  steamers  ply  to  Woodstock. 

The  Ste.  Croix  or  Scodic  forms  the  boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  falls  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

The  Kfsti^oticlte  is  200  miles  long,  and  expands  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  It  is 
a  boundary  river  between  the  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec.  Resti- 
gouche means  finger  and  thumb,  the  branches  of  the  river  being  spread  out  like  a 
hand. 

The  Miramichi\f.  225  miles  long,  and  nine  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  It  is  navig- 
able for  30  miles  inland. 

The  /'•/','  into  Chignccto  Bay. 

(r.)  The  Principal  Lakes  arc  Grand  /.,:?:,•  in  Queen's  County,  and  Grand  Lake 
(soin  letween  Maim-  and  New  Brunswick. 


(<t. I  The  Principal  Bays  are  • 
Patsait 


,  Chigtucto,  Fundy,  and 


The  Bay  of  Chalcur  is  90  miles  long,  and  from  15  to  30  miles  wide.  It  has 
neither  shoal,  reef,  nor  other  impediment  to  navigation.  The  bay  is  celebrated  for 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  fish. 

(t.)  The   Principal   Capes  are  Miscou  Point,  Ksctnninac,  and    Tormentine  on  the 

east ;  and  Spencer  and  Lepn-an  on  the  south. 

(/)  The  Principal  Islands  are  .)//.>«>«  and  .?/«//<•«««,  at  the  north-east;  Grand 
.I/;/;,;;;,  in  Fundy  Bay;  and  Campobcllo,  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

4.  The  Climate,  though  subject  to  the  usual  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  less  severe  than 
that  of  Quebec,  and  is  very  healthy.     Fogs  comj  from  the  Hay  ol  Fundy,  but  rarely  extend 
any  distance  inland.     Autumn  is  generally  a  beautiful  se.i 

5.  The  Chief  Products  are  agricultural  ;  but  coal,  iron,  copper,  asphalt,  lead,  granite,  marble, 
and  other  valuable  minerals  are  abundant  in  various  parts  of  the  Province.     The  rivers,  lakes, 
and  sea-coast  abound  with  fish  ;  and  lobsters  and  oysters  are  caught  in  large  numbers. 

6.  Inhabitants. — The  Province  was  chiefly  first  settled  by  the  French  in  in^o.  subsequently 
by  emigrants  from  Scotland  in  1764,  and  afterwards  by  American  United-F.mpire  Loyalists* 
and  by  emigrants  from  Europe. 

7.  Education. — Besides  a  university,  there  is  a  Madras  Institution,  with  branch  schools, 
and  several  academies  and  grammar  schools  ;  also  numerous  elementary  schools,  and  a  Normal 
School,  supported  by  the  Legislature. 

8.  Divisions. — The  fifteen  counties  in  New  Brunswick,  and  their  chief  places, 
are  as  follows : 

(a.)  Five  Counties  on  the  Eastern  Coast. 


Kent,  Kichibucto. 
Westmoreland,  Dorchester. 


Restigouche,  Dalhousie. 
Gloucester,  llathurst. 

Northumberland,  Newcastle. 

(/>.)  Three  Counties  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 


Albert,  Hopewell. 
St.  John,  St.  John. 

Kings,  Hampton. 
Queen's,  Gagctmon. 

Carleton,  Woodstock. 

Victoria,  Grand  Falls. 

9.  Chief  Places.— Fredericton  (7000),  the  capital,  is  beautifully  situated  84  miles 
up  the  River  St.  John,  and  is  well  laid  out.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
Province,  also  the  seat  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Province  is  also  held  here. 


Charlotte,  St.  Amir™*. 


(c.)  Four  Counties  in  the  Interior. 

Sunbury,  Oromocto. 

York,  Fredericton. 

Three  Counties  in  the  West. 

Madawaska,  Little  Falls. 


CITY    OF   ST.    JOHN,    THE   CHIEF   COMMERCIAL    PORT    OF    NEW    BRUNSWICK. 

St.  John  (35,000),  the  chief  commercial  city  of  New  Brunswick,  is  situated  on  a 
fine  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  John.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  an  imposing 
appearance  when  approached  from  the  water.  The  principal  buildings,  besides  the 
churches,  are  the  marine  hospital,  the  barracks,  court  house,  prison,  lunatic  asylum, 
academy  of  music,  almshouse,  and  penitentiary.  A  handsome  suspension  bridge, 
640  feet  in  length,  spans  the  river.  It  is  a  monument  of  mechanical  skill.  The 
harbor  is  capacious,  and  free  from  ice  in  winter.  The  entrance  is  protected  by 
a  battery  on  Partridge  Island.  The  tide  in  the  harbor  rises  from  21  to  25  feet. 
St.  John  is  famed  for  shipbuilding.  Its  chief  exports  are  lumber,  lime,  and  grind- 
stones. 

*  Nuble  ;mct  Dalian!  Loyalists,  who  pledged  "  their  live;,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor," 
to  maintain,  as  a  UnitL-u  Kni;.irr.  Ku-l.ind  ami  her  Colonies  in  America,  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution (1776-33). 


NEW  BRUNSWICK— NOVA  SCOTIA. 


Chatham  (7000),  on  the  Mirnmichi  River.  Shipbuilding  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber  are  Its 
cliitf  industries.  I  n  September,  1879,  59  vessels  <  Ic.ired  fmni  this  port  with  26,978,000  feet  of  deals. 

Newcastle  (aooo),  on  the  Mir.imichi  river.    Fishing,  lumbering  and  shipbuilding  are  its  chief  trade. 

Monaton  (Oooo),  at  the  head  of  Petitcodiac  River,  possesses  manufactories  of  Iron  castings,  steam 
engines  and  machinery,  and  the  Locomotive  works  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 

Richibucto  and  Shediac,  <m  Nortluimberland  Strait.   The  trade  of  these  towns  is  in  lumber  and  fish. 

St.  Stephen  (3500),  on  the  Ste.  Croix,  and  St.  Andrews  (2000),  on  P.issamaquoddy  Bay,  trade  with 
the  United  States,  in  lumber  and  fis.h. 

Sackvillc  (W*-*),  a  town,  at  the  head  <>[  Cumberland  Basin,  is  the  seat  of  Mount  Allison  College. 

Woodstock  (3500),  on  the  River  St.  John,  is  the  scat  of  extensive  lumbering  operations;  and  is 
noted  for  its  apples  and  plums. 

10.  The   Govern.nent  consists  of  ;i  Lieutenant    (iovernor,  an  Executive  Council  of  nine 
members,  a  Legislative  Council  of  sixteen    members,  and  a   Legislative  Assembly  of  forty- 
one  members. 

11.  Commerce.-    Tin-  tint-  rivers  ami  bays,  and  the  extent  of  sea  coast  give  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick  great  commercial  facilities.     There  are  about  one  thousand  vessels,  large 
ami  small,  IMI-.I^^!  in  trade,  fishing,  etc.     The  exports  are  timber,  ships,  grain,  fish,  iron,  coal, 
lime,  and  gypsum. 


SNOW    PLOUGH    ON    THE    INTERCOLONIAL    RAILWAY. 


12.  Railways   connect  the  principal    towns.      The   Intercolonial    Railway,  connecting   the 
various  Provinces,  passes  through  this  Province,  and  joins  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  South 
Quebec,  opposite  the  city  of  Quebec. 

13.  Indians. — When  Europeans  first  visited   New  Brunswick,  three  Algonquin  tribes,  or 
nations,  occupied  Acadie,  including    Nova   Scotia,   New  Brunswick,  and   Maine,   viz. :    the 
Micmacs, or  Souriquois,  from  Gaspe  Bay  to  the  River  Ste.  Croix;  the  Etchemins, or  Malicites 
(Canoemen),  from  the  Ste.  Croix  to  the  Penobscot ;  and  the  Abenaquises,  or  Kannabises,  from 
tli:1  Penobscot  to  the  Kcnnebec.     These  nations  afterwards  became  more  closely  united,  and 
were  known  to  the  French  under  the  name  of  Les  Nations  Abenaquises.     The  Etchemins  and 
the  Abcnaquises  have  a  few  small  settlements  on  the  St.  John.     They  are  now  known  as  Mali- 
citrs.     Tlvir  number  does  not  exceed  twelve  hundred. 
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PROVINCE    OF  NOVA   SCO  J  7. 1. 


So  called  by  the  first  settlers,  who  originally  came  from  Scotland  and  lirituny,  Hreion  l«:iii)j  tlie 
name  of  an  inhabitant  of  BreUgnc  or  lirituny,  in  France.  Area,2 1,731  tquare  mile*,  or  equal  to  a 
Mjuare  of  147  miles. 


LUM  II    KMI'N     AT    WORK. 


1.  Noted  For. — Nova  Scotia  is  noted  for  it-,  .  o.d,  iron,  gold,  and  other  niinci 
and  also  for  its  fisheries,  shipbuilding,  lumbering,  manufactures,  and  its  extci. 
lint;  of  sea  coast. 

2.  Position  and  Extent. — The  Province  includes  the  Peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton.     It  is  separated  from  New  I'.runswick  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Chignecto  and  the  Hay  of  Fundy,  and  from  Prince  Kdward  Island  by  Northumber- 
land Strait,  and  lies  to  the  south-east  of  tin  in. 

3.  Physical  Features. — ("•)   1  he  Peninsula  of  N'ov.i  Srntia  is  somewhat  triangu- 
lar in  shape,  and  is  connected  with  New  Itrunswick  by  a  short  isthmus  16  miles  in 
width.     Its  surface  is  undulating  and  picturesque,  and  is  dotted  over  with  many 
small,  beautiful  lakes.     In  the  interior  are  several  ranges  of  hills,  nf  which  the 
Cobequid  are  the  most  important.      On   the  coast,  the  capes,  bays,  and  harbors 
arc  numerous.     No  part   of  Nova 

Scotia  is  more  than  thirty  miles 
from  the  sea.  A  belt  of  rugged 
rocks,  averaging  400  feet  in  height 
and  from  20  to  60  miles  in  width, 
extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Cape  Canso  to  Cape  Sable, 
and  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy  coast. 
The  Island  of  Cape  Breton  is  nearly 
severed  in  two  by  an  inlet  of  the 
sea  called  Bras  d'Or  Lake  and  by 
St,  Peter's  Bay.  The  island  is  rich 
in  minerals,  well  wooded,  and  fer- 
tile. The  surface  is  undulating, 
and  the  scenery  generally  beautiful. 

(*.)  The  Principal  Capes  of  Nova 
Scotia  are  St.  (r'<w;;v,  on  the  north 
coast ;  Canso,  Sambro,  Sa&U,  on  the 
south-east  coast ;  and  Chigticrto,  on  the 
west  coast.  In  Cape  Breton  they  arc  St. 
La-wrcncc,  North,  F.gmont,  Enfunte, 
and  Breton. 

(c.)  Bays. — Nova  Scotia  is  noted  for 
its  numerous  bays.  The  princip.il  on 
the  Northern  coast  are  St.  George's ;  on 
the  eastern,  Chfdabitcto :  on  the  south- 
ern, Halifax,  Mar^ai v/'>.  and  .]/ 
on  the  western,  St.  .Iftiry's,  Funity, 
.]/inas  (channel  and  basin),  Chignrito, 
and  I't'rfc.  In  Cape  Breton  the  thief 
are  Asfy,  St.  Ann's,  ftru>  tT(h-  ( inlet  1, 
.S'i  th:<  v.  .1//W,  (ttil'iirut,  and  St.  I ' 
The  liar  of  Fundy  separate-.  Nora  Sco- 
tia from  New  Itrunswick  ;  Cumberland 
Peninsula  divides  it  into  Cfii^ncito  Bay 
and  Minas  Channel.  The  Bay  of 
Fundy  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  extending 
200  miles  inland  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  head  cf  Cobequid  Bay,  and  is  from 
30  *"  60  miles  wide.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  hi-h  rapid  tides  and  I'm;*  ;  its 
coast  is  bold  and  rocky.  The  ri\  < 
John,  Ste.  Croix,  and  Annafolis,  flow 
into  it.  CRI-MUNI.  .  .(;  gUA 
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NOVA  SCOTIA. 


(</.)  Straits. — Northumberland  Strait  separates  Nova  Scotia  from  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  Causa  Strait,  15  miles  in  length,  and  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  .separates  Nova  Scotia 
from  Cape  Breton. 

(e.)  The  Riven  in  Nova  Scotia  are  short 

(f.)  Tne  Principal  Laktt  are  the  Kossignal  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Margaret  in  Cape 
Breton.  Bra.'  ,rOr,  in  Cape  Breton,  is  a  large  inlet  from  the  sea,  with  two  passages,  one 
navigable  for  large  ships. 

(f.)  Hie  Principal  Island!  of  Nova  Scotia  are  Salic,  Seal,  Long,  and  Pictou.  Near  Cape- 
Breton  are  BaularJarif,  Scatary,  and  MaJame.  Sable  Island,  87  miles  south-east  of  Cape 
Canso,  is  25  miles  long  and  from  one  to  two  wide.  It  is  noted  for  its  sandy  and  dangerous 
coast 

4.  Climate. — Nova  Scotia  being  within  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  water,  its  climate  is  less  liable  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  that  of  the 
neighboring  Provinces.     The  autumn  is  an  agreeable  season  of  the  year. 

5.  Products. — The  Province  is  rich  in  coal,  iron,  gold,  and  gypsum.     In  Nova  Scotia  and 
in  Cape  Breton  there  arc  extensive  coal-fields.     The  agricultural  productions  of  Nova  Scotia 
are  abundant.      At  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  alluvial  deposits  thrown  up  by  the 
high  tides  and  enclosed  by  dykes  make  the  soil  very  productive.     The  fisheries  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  valuable  ;  cod,  haddock,  mackerel  and  herring  being 
the  principal. 

6.  Railways,   Canal,  etc.— The  Intercolonial  Railway  runs   from  Halifax  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, with  a  branch  line  from  Truro  to  Pictou.     Another  line  runs  from  Halifax  to  Windsor, 
and  thence  to  Annapolis.     The  Shubenacadie  Canal  connects  Halifax  with  Cobequid  Bay. 
The  electric  telegraph  connects  every  county  with  Halifax,  and  Halifax  with  the  other  Provinces 
and  the  United  States. 

7.  Manufacture!  in  domestic  articles  and  shipbuilding  are  successfully  carried  on. 

8.  Commerce  is  greatly  promoted  by  1200  miles  of  sea  coast,  and  about  fifty  ports  of  entry. 

9.  Inhabitants. — The  Province  was  originally  settled  by  English  and  Irish,  near  Halifax; 
by  Scotch  in  the  Eastern  Counties ;  by  American  United-E'mpire  Loyalists  in  the  Western  and 
Midland  Counties ;  by  Germans  and  Swiss  in  Lunenburg  County,  and  by  French  in  other  parts. 

10.  Education. — There   are  six  Colleges,  a  Normal  and  a  Model  School,  and  numerous 
public  schools  and  academies. 

11.  Civil  Divisions. — There  are  fourteen  counties  in  Nova  Scotia  Peninsula,  and 
four  in  Cape  Breton,  which,  with  their  county  towns,  are  as  follows: 

(a.)  Six  Counties  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 


GuysbOPOUgh,  Guysborough. 
Halifax,  Halifax. 
Lunenburg,  Lunenburg. 


Queen's,  Liverpool. 

Shelburne,  S/u-iburn,-. 

Yarmouth,  Yarmouth. 

(t>.)  Four  Counties  on  Fundy  Bay. 
King's,  Kentville. 
Hants,  Windsor. 


Digby,  Digby. 
Annapolis,  Annapolis. 

(.-.)  Four  Counties  on  Northumberland  Strait. 
Cumberland,  Amherst.  I      Pictou,  Pictou. 

Colchester,  Truro.  \      Antigonish,  Antigonisk 

(</.)  Four  Counties  in  Cape  Breton. 


Inverness,  Port  Hood. 
Victoria.  Baddeck. 


Cape  Breton,  Sydney. 
Richmond,  Arichat. 

K.  Chief  Places.- 
Halifax  (35,000),  the 
capital  of  Nova  Scotia, 
was  founded  in  1749, 
')_v  Governor  Cornwal- 
lis,  and  named  after  the 
Earl  of  Halifax,  the 
active  promoter  of  the 
settlement.  The  orig- 
inal name  was  Clicbuc- 
to.  The  harbor  is  (lie 
finest  in  America,  and 
rarely  freezes  in  win- 
ter. Halifax  is  well 
protected  by  the  cita- 
del, which  crowns  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  on 
the  declivity  of  which 
the  city  is  pleasantly 
situated.  The  Prov- 
ince building  and  other 
public  edifices  am  plain 
but  substantial  struc- 
tures. There  are  sev- 
eral good  churches  and 
two  colleges,  viz. :  Dal- 


housie  and  St.  Mary's.  Halifax  is  the  chief  station  for  the  Royal  Navy  in  British  North 
Amain,  and  an  important  packet  station.  Its  dockyard  covers  fourteen  acres.  It  carries  on 
an  extensive  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies. 

Lunenburg  (3000),  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  south  of  Halifax,  stands  on  a  peninsula,  and  pre- 
sents a  line  appearance  from  the  water.  It  is  extensively  engaged  in  fishing,  and  has  a  large 
trade  with  the  West  Indies. 

Liverpool  (2900),  and  Shelburne  (1000),  also  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  are  engaged  in  shipbuild- 
ing and  fishing. 

Yarmouth  (4200),  on  the  south-west  coast,  owns  a  large  amount  of  shipping,  and  is  exten- 
sively engaged  in  shipbuilding  and  in  the  carrying  trade.  It  is  noted  for  its  public  schools. 

Annapolis  (600),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kivcr  Annapolis,  on  a  fine  inlet  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
is  an  ancient  settlement,  and  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1605  and  named  Port  Royal.  It 
was  four  times  captured  ;  but  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1-13,  when  its  name  was 
changed  to  Annapolis,  after  Queen  Anne. 

Windsor  (3300),  beautifully  situated  on  the  Avon  estuary,  is  a  seaport,  and  a  place  of 
commercial  importance,  in  consequence  of  coal,  gypsum,  limestone,  and  other  valuable  minerals 
in  its  vicinity.  It  has  the  oldest  University  in  British  North  America. 

Truro  (2800),  near  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay,  is  a  station  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 
It  contains  a  Normal  School,  a  Model  School,  and  manufactories  of  steam  engines,  machinery, 
and  iron  castings. 

Londonderry. — A  seaport  on  the  north  side  of  Cobequid  bay,  and  the  seat  of  the  Acadian 
Charcoal  Iron  works. 

Amherst  (2200),  on  Cumberland  Bay,  is  a  seaport,  with  a  large  trade,  especially  in  lumber 
and  shipbuilding. 

Spring  Hill  Coal  Mines,  celebrated  for  its  extensive  coal  beds. 


TOWN    OF   PICTOU. 

Pictou  (3500),  a  seaport  on  Northumberland  Strait,  is  the  centre  of  the  great  coal  mining 
district  of  the  Province.  Its  harbor  is  good,  and  its  shipbuilding,  commercial  facilities  and 
trade  are  extensive.  It  has  extensive  quarries  of  building  stone. 

New  Glasgow  (3000),  near  Pictou  Harbor,  is  a  seaport,  and  noted  for  its  shipbuilding,  and 
large  exportation  of  coal.  Extensive  coal  mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity. 

Antigonish  (1200),  east  of  New  Glasgow,  is  the  seat  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College. 


TOWN    OF    SVDNEV. 


Sydney  (3000),  formerly  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  island,  is  an 
important  seaport,  at  the  head  of  an  excellent  and  secure  harbor,  with  a  safe  entrance.  The 
famous  Sydney  Coal  Mines  are  within  three  miles  of  the  town 

Arichat  (1200),  on  Isle  Madame,  has  a  harbor  capable  of  sheltering  the  largest  vessels.  It 
has  important  fishery  establishments,  and  a  lead  mine. 

13.  The  Constitution  is  founded  upon  Treaties,  Orders  in  Council,  Royal  Instructions,  and 
Imperial  and  Colonial  Acts.  Nova  Scotia,  then  called  Acadic,  was  settled  by  the  French, 
under  De  Monts,  in  1604  ;  ceded  to  England  in  1713  ;  colonized  in  1748-9  ;  a  Constitution  was 
granted  in  i;;*,  which  was  modified  when  Cape  Breton  was  taken  by  F.ngland  in  1784. 
Responsible  Government  was  introduced  in  1848  ;  and  the  public  statutes  were  revised  and  con- 
solidated in  1851.  The  Province  was  confederated  as  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Canada  in 
1867.  The  local  government  is  vested  in  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  an  Executive  Council 
of  nine  members.  The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  eighteen  members,  and  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  thirty-eight  members. 


PRIXCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 
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ISLAND 


PROVINCE    OF  PRINCE  EDWARD   ISLAND. 

So  called  from   Prince   Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  Queen  Victoria's  father.     Size,  about  equal  to  a 

square  of  46  miles. 


CHARL*TTET*WN,    THE  CAPITAL  »F   PRINCE   i:»\VAr»   ISI.AN». 

1.  Noted  For.— Prince  Edward    Island   is  noted  for  its  shipbuilding,  fisheries, 
fertility,  and  salubrious  climate. 

2.  Position  and  Extent. — This  crescent-shaped  island,  t-^9  miles  long  by  about 
34  wide,  occupies  the  south  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     It  is  30  miles 
from  Cape  lireton,  15  from   Xnva   Scotia,  and  9  from  New  Hnmswick,  and  is  sep- 
arated from  the  mainland  by  Northumberland  Strait. 

3.  Physical    Features.— The   surface    is   slightly  undulating.     A   chain  of  hills 
extends  nearly  we-t   of   Richmond  May,  but  in   no  place  do  they  reach  a  high  eleva- 


tion. The  land  is  very  level.  The  indentations  along  the  coast  are  numerous,  the 
chief  of  them  being  Hillsborough  and  Richmond  Bays,  which  penetrate  the  island 
from  opposite  directions,  and  divide  it  into  three  separate  peninsulas. 

4.  Products. — The  soil  is  free  from  rock,  easy  of  tillage,  and  very  productive.     Agriculture 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 

5.  The  Climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  milder  than  that  of  the  adjoining  continent.     The 
;iir  is  dry  and  bracing.     Fogs  are  rare ;  winter,  though  cold,  is  agreeable,  and  summer,  owing  to 
the  insular  character  of  the  country,  is  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes. 

6.  The  Inhabitants  consist  of  descendants  of  Scottish,  Irish,  Acadian,  French,  and  English 
settlers. 

7.  Education. — There  are  about  300  free  elementary  schools,  a  Normal  and  a  Model  Schoo 
I'rince  of  Wales  College,  and  various  private  schools. 

8.  Government. — The  Government  is  administered  by  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  an  Executiv 
Council  of  nine  members,  a  Legislative  Council  of  thirteen  memhers,  and  a  Legislative  Assen 
bly  of  twenty-nine  members.   The  Province  was  admitted  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1873 

9.  The   Counties  are   King's,  Queen's,   and   Prince's,   divided    into   sixty-seve 
townships  (numbered  from  I  to  67),  and  three  royalties. 

10.  Chief  Places.— Charlottetown  (10,000),  the  county  town  of  Queen's  County,  and  th 
capital  of  the  island,  is  situated  three  miles  north  of  Hillsborough  Bay.     Its  harbor  is  one  o: 
the  best  in  the  gulf.     The  city  is  well  built.     There  are  four  public  squares ;  on  one  of  which 

i  Square,  the  Colonial  or  Parliament  building  stands.  The  Government  buildings,  til 
Churches,  the  Convent,  the  Palace  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum  ar 
the  chief  edifices. 

Georgetown  (noo),  the  county  town  of  King's  County,  30  miles  east  of  Charlottetown 
is  a  trading  town,  and  has  a  good  harbor. 

Summerside  ( ;ooo).  the  capital  of  Prince  County,  on  Bedeque  Bay.  40  miles  west  of  Char 
lottetown,  is  extensively  engaged  in  shipbuilding,  and  has  a  large  trade  with  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia. 

Princetown,  in  I'rince  County,  is  a  flourishing  seaport  on  Richmond  Bay. 

11.  The  Commerce  of  the  island  consists  in  the  exchange  of  its  agricultural  produce,  timber 
ships,  and  fish,  for  British  and  American  products. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 

f  llilnw 


So  called  from  beiii 


0  V1NCE     OF    NE  WFO  UNDLAND. 

Area,  40,200  square 


the  first  land  fou 
miles, 


IK!  in  the   New 
•qu.ll 


World  by  John  Cabot, 
if  205  miles. 


1.  Noted  For.     Newfoundland      :          lor  its 

first  I'.nti-Ji  Colony 
"  America. 

2.  Boundaries.— It  ; -.  i,.n:,.;.  d  on  ii,.-  m»th, 

1  smith  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on 
the  west  by  I  ••.  Ijwrence  and  the 

Strait  of  llelle  Me. 

3.  Extent— Newfoundland  is  the  largest  is- 

ih  American  seas.     It  N 

lar  in  shape,  and  is  abuut  1200  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  greatest  length,  from  Cape  Nor- 
man, the  northern  extremist"  Cape  Kay,  the 
south-west  extremity,  is  317  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  from  Cape  Spear,  the  most 
jMiint,  to  Cape  Anguille,  the  must  west- 
erly point,  is  317  mile*. 

4.  Physical    Features.— The    coast   line    is 
pierced  by  many  fine  bays  and  harbors.     The 
surface  is  diversified  by  nuuicrou.s  hill  . 

.  and  barren  rocky  ridges, 
especially  along  the  western  coast. 

The  Principal   Lake*  arc  Uran,/  Pond, 
Ctaniier.  Red   Indian,  (icorge  /lr.,J<: 
and  HW//./.C.     Fresh   water  covers  nearly  one- 
third  (1  the  island. 

(A.)  The  Principal  Rivers  are  the  number, 
daiulet ,  /-'.i/Soif*.  and  Cireat  Cod  Koy. 

••. .  i  The  Principal  Islands  arc  South  Relic 
Isle,  New   World,  Fogo,  St.  Pierre,  I 
aiid  (treat  .Miqitclon,  the  last  three  beli  >i 
France. 

(./.)  The  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  is  the  northern 
outlet  of  the  f  itilf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  the 
:  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  It  is 
So  miles  long,  and  12  wide.  The  Canadian 
mail  steamers  to  England  take  this  route  in 
summer,  it  being  shorter  than  that  to  the  south. 

(e.)  The  Principal  Bays  arc  Conceftion,  Trin- 
ity. /•'  ;;.;:•/'/,;,  .V,;/r<-  l),nn{,  White,  and  Hare, 
on  the  east  coast ;  St.  John,  Islands,  and  St. 
George's,  on  the  west  coast;  and  Fortune, 
Placcntia,  and  -SV.  Afary's,  on  the  south  coast. 
The  Atlantic  cable  connects  Trinity  Bay  with 
Valentia,  Ireland. 

(/.)  Peninsulas.— There  are  four  peninsulas 
on  the  cast  coast,  four  on  the  south  coast,  and  one 
on  the  north  coast.  The  two  principal  Penin- 
sulas are  the  great  Northern  Peninsula  and  the 
Pt'Hinut'ti  of  Avalon.  The  latter  is  formed  by 
Trinity  and  Placentia  Bays,  and  contains  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  population. 

($•.)  The  Principal  Capes  are,  on  the  north 
coast,  Cuff  Norman,  the  most  norther: 
and  Cape  Banld,  on  Kirpon  island  ;  on  the  east 
coast,  Cafe  Frcf/s,  Cafe  Bona-.-ista  (the  first 
land  seen  by  Cabot  in  1.19-),  Cafe  Sfeai.  the 
most  easterly  point,  and  Cafe  Kaee,  the  south- 
it  of  the  island  in  the  Peninsula  of 
Avalon  ;  on  the  south  coast.  Cafe  Frcels,  the 
most  southerly  point,  Cafe  St.  Mary,  Point 
May,  and  Cafe  Kay,  the  south-west  point  of 
the  island ;  -and  on  the  west  coast.  Cafe  An* 
guillf,  Cafe  St.  George,  and  Cafe  Gregory. 

5.  The  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  which  stretch  alone;  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  the 
island,  are  extensive  submarine  elevations,  600  or  700  miles  long,  and  ot  various  widths. 

6.  The  Climate,  though  severe,  is  healthy.      Winter  is  stormy,  and  later  than  in  Canada. 
Snow  il'K-i  n  I.     Spring  is  late,  and  summer  short  and  warm.     In 
May  and  June  ' 

frequent  on  the  Banks. 
They  do  not  penetrate 
the  interior  of  the  island 
and  are  not  injurious  to 
health.  Thunder  and 
lightning  are  rare.  The 
of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  remarkable. 

7.  Products.— Coal, 
gypsum,  copper,  silver, 
lead,    iron,   and    other 
minerals  arc  abundant. 
The    products    of   the 
coast   fishery  arc    also 
abundant. 
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CAPS    KACH. 

8.  Fisheries.— Tho  cod  is  the  staple  fish  ;  it  abounds,  together  with  herring,  mullet,  mack- 
erel, and  capelan,  on  the  adjacent  banks.      Cod,  salmon,  and  seal  fisheries  are  extensively 
carried  on  along  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  the  north  shore  of  the  island. 

9.  Government. — The  electoral  districts  are  fifteen  in  number.      They  are  all  on  the  east 
and  south  sides  of  the  island ;  the  west  side  being  yet  unsurveycd.     The  Government,  since 
1855,  includes  the  coast  of  Labrador  from  Anse  Sablon  to  the  entrance  of  Hudson  Strait.     It  is 
administered  by  a  Governor,  an  Executive  Council  of  seven  members,  a  Legislative  Council  of 
fifteen  members,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  thirty-one  members. 

10.  Chief  Places. — St.  John's  (30,000),  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  most  easterly  sea- 
port of  America,  is  about  1700  miles  from  Ireland.     The  harbor  is  very  safe.     Vessels  may  ride 
any  gale  when  inside  the  heads.   The  entrance,  or  the  Narrows,  is  defended  by  several  batteries. 
The  chief  public  edifices  are  the  Government  house,  the  Parliament  buildings,  the  Churches, 
and  the  Lunatic  Asylum.     A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  fish  and  seal  oil.     The  manufacture  of 
biscuits  consumes  60,000  barrels  of  flour  annually.     Rope,  block,  shoe,  and  cabinetware  fac- 
tories, foundries  and  oil  refineries  are  extensively  worked.     A  submarine  telegraph  connects  the 
city  with  the  American  Continent,  and  with  Europe  "via  Trinity  Bay. 

Harbor  Grace  (7000),  on  the  north  side  of  Conception  Bay,  is  an  important  town,  and  carries 
on  a  large  trade  with  the  surrounding  country. 

Carbonear  (5000),  a  town  on  the  north  side  of  Conception  Bay,  does  a  large  trade  in  fish. 
Heart's  Content  ( 1000),  the  western  terminus  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable,  is  on  the  south 

side  of  Trinity  Bay. 

11.  Inhabitants. -The 
original     settlers     were 
chiefly  from  Ireland,  the 
islands    in    the     British 
Channel,  and  France. 

12.  Education.— There 
are  about  300  elementary 
schools    and    a    Normal 
school;  besides  grammar 
schools  and  academies. 

.1! — ACTUAL    S1ZI:.  -     - 


PROVINCE  OP  MANITOBA. 

Area,  14.140  square  miles,  or  equal  to  a  iquare  of  about  119  mile*. 


1.  Name.— Manitoba  means  "A  Spirit  in  the  Strait."     It  was  formerly  called 
Selkirk  Settlement,  Assiniboine  or  Red  River  Settlement. 

2.  Boundaries. — It  is  bounded  on  the   north  and  east  by  Kecwatin ;  on  the 
south  by  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  North- West  Territories.     It 
lies  between  the  parallels  of  49"  and  50°  30'  N.  Lat,  and  between  the  meridians  of 
96°  and  99°  W.  Long. 

3.  Form. — In  form  it  is  a  parallelogram,   104  miles  from  north  to  south,  136 

miles  from  east  to  west. 

4.  Physical    Features. — The  surface  is  mainly  an  extensive  prairie,  covered 
with  tall  grass,  and  diversified  by  groups  of  oak,  elm,  maple,  poplar,  and  bass-wood 
near  the  streams.     The  Red  River  intersects  the  province  from  north  to  south,  and 
the  Assiniboine  partly  intersects  it  from  east  to  west.     The  southern  parts  of  Lakes 
Winnipeg  and  Manitoba  are  included  in  the  Province. 

5.  Inhabitants. — The  population  consists  of  settlers  from  the  older  provinces. 

English  and  French  half-breeds,  and  Indians. 


HALT   OF    AN    EMIGRANT    PARTV. 


AN  ICEBERG. 


6.  The  Government  is  administered  by  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  an  Executive 
Council  of  five  members,  a  Legislative  Council  of  seven  members,  and  a  Legislative 
Assembly  of  twenty-four  members. 

7.  Chief  Places. — Winnipeg  (8000),  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the    Assiniboine   and    Red  Rivers.     It  contains  a  college  in  connection  with  the 
Presbyterian    Church,    a    Roman    Catholic  college,  a  Wesleyan  educational  insti- 
tute, and  several  schools. 

Fort  Barry,  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Assiniboine. 

S».  Boniface  is  the  terminus  of  the  Pembina  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  has 
a  college,  an  hospital,  and  an  orphan  asylum,  and  is  the  Metropolitan  see  of  tlje  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  St.  Boniface. 

St.  Johns,  on  the  north  limits  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg  and  of  the  parish  of  St.  Boniface. 
It  contains  a  college  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  some  good  schools. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA— NORTH-EAST  AND  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES. 


PROVINCE    OF  BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

Area,  315,000  miles,  or  equal  to  a  square  of  561  miles. 


VICTORIA,    THE  CAPITAL  OF    BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 


1.  Noted  For. — British  Columbia  is  noted  for  its  rich  gold  mines,  its  coal  fields, 
and  its  comparatively  mild  climate. 

2.  Boundaries. — This  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  6oth  parallel  of 
latitude  ;  on  the  east  by  the  I2oth  meridian  W.  to  54°  N.  Lat.  and  the  main  chain 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  on  the  south  by  the  United  States  boundary  ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Alaska. 

3.  Extent. — It  is  about  770  miles  long,  and  450  wide  on  the  mainland.     Van- 
couver Island,  the  largest  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  278  miles  long,  and  from  50  to  60 
miles  wide.     Its  area  is  16,000  square  miles.     It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of 
British  Columbia  by  the   Gulf  of  Georgia  and   Queen  Charlotte's   Sound  ;    from 
Washington  Territory  (in  the  United  States)  by  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca;  and 
from   the  San  Juan  Archipelago  by  Haro  Strait.     Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  off  the 
north-west  coast,  form  a  part  of  British  Columbia. 

4.  Physical  Features. — The  scenery  is  rugged  and  picturesque,  being  diversified 
with  mountain,  lake,  and  river.     The  southern  part  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture, 
and  includes  the  rich  gold  district  of  Cariboo,  and  the  valley  of  the  Fraser  River. 
The  principal  peaks  of  the    Rocky  Mountains  are   Mounts   Brown  and  Hooker ; 
the  former  16,000  feet,  and  the  latter  16,750  feet,  above  the  sea  level.     The  Atha- 
baska  Pass  is  between  these  two  peaks,  the  summit  of  which  is  elevated  7,300  feet 
above  the  sea.     To  the  south  are  the  Vermillion  and  Kootenay  Passes.    The  Fraser, 
the  principal  river,   is  800  miles  long,   and  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth.     Its   chief 
tributaries  are  the  Stuart  and  Thompson  Rivers.     Simpson   River,  at   the   north, 
flows  into  the  Pacific.     The  Columbia  River,  which  takes  its  rise  near  Mounts  Brown 
and  Hooker,  runs  parallel  to  the  Fraser  River,  and  is  joined  by  Flat  Bow  River  at 
the  United  States  boundary  line.     The  Columbia  is  the  largest  river  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  is,  with  its  chief  tributarv,  about  1000  miles  long.     The  surface  of  Van- 
couver  Island  is  marked  by  mountain  ranges  and  extensive  plains,  and  its  coasts  are 
indented  with  numerous  good  harbors. 

5.  Climate.— On  the  mainland  along  the  Pacific  coast  the  climate  is  equable  ;  but 
towards  the  eastern  Rocky  Mountains  it  is  variable.     Winter  lasts  from  November 
till  March  ;  but  snow  seldom  remains  long  on  the  ground.     The  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  north  in  summer,  and  from  the  south  and  the  west  in  winter      In  Vancouver 
Island  there  is  little  frost,  and  vegetation  begins  in  February.     The  summer  is  hoi, 
the  autumn  dry,  and  the    winter   stormy ;   fogs    prevail,  and  the  periodical  rains 
fall  heavily 


6.  Products.— The  principal  products,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  soil,  are  furs,  obtained 
chietly  from  the  beaver,  the  racoon,  the  land  otter,  and  the  sea  otter.     Fish  abound  on  the  coast 

There  are  numerous  yold  divings  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  coal.  There  are  also  vast 
forests  of  magnificent  timber,  the  Douglas  pine  sometimes  ait. lining  a  height  of  300  feet  and 
a  diameter  of  30  feet. 

7.  Government. — The  Government  is  administered  by  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  an  Executive 
Council  of  three  members,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  twenty-five  members. 

8.  Education  is  free  to  all. 

9.  Divisions.— For  electoral  purposes  the  Province  is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  six  on 
the  mainland,  viz. :  New  Westminster  City,  New   Westminster   I  )istrict,  Yale  and  Lytton, 
Lillooett  and  Clinton,  Kootenay   and  Cariboo ;  and  six  in  Vancouver  Island,  viz. :  Victoria 
City,  Esquimalt,  Saanich,  Cowichan,  Xanaimo,  and  Comox. 

10.  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  were,  in  1858,  by  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
erected  into  a  British  Colony,  under  one  government;  and,  in  1871,  the  colony  was  admitted 
as  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

11.  Chief  Places. — Victoria    (6poo),   the  capital,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  Vancouver 
.Island.     It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is  an  important  coaling  station. 

Esquimalt,  three  miles  from  Victoria,  is  Her  Majesty's  naval  station  on  this  part  of  the 
Pacific  coast.     It  has  a  graving  dock. 

Nanaimo,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Vancouver  Island,  has  valuable  mines  of  bituminous- 
New  Westminster  (2500),  the  former  capital,  is  15  miles  from   the  mouth  of  the  Fraser 
River.     Farther  north  are  Forts  Langlcy,  Hope,  and  Yale. 

NORTH-EAST  AND    NORTH-WEST   TERRITORIES. 

1.  These   Territories   were  formerly  called  the   Hudson    Bay  Territory,   after 
Henry  Hudson,  who  discovered  the  Bay  in  1610,  and  perished  on  its  shores.    They 
were  transferred  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1870, 
and  have  since  been  styled  the  North-West  Territories. 

2.  Boundaries. — They  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  on  the 
east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  south  by  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  the 
United  States;  and  on  the  west  by  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 

3.  Divisions. — These  vast  territories  are  divided  into  three  parts  by  the  district 
of  Keewatin  and  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

4.  The  eastern  division  lies  to  the  north  of  Quebec,  and  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  east,  and  Hudson  and  James  Bays,  and  Ontario  on  the  west.     The 
centre  division  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hudson  Bay,  on  the  east  by  James  Bay, 
on  the  sou.h  by  Ontario,  and  on  the  west  by  Keewatin.      The  western  portion  lies 
to  the  west  of  Keewatin  and   Manitoba.      The  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  called 
the  Fertile   Belt,  contains  an  area  of  64,000  square  miles  available  fur  agricultural 
purposes.     Beyond  the  Fertile  Belt,  as  far  north  as  the  6oth  parallel,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Athabasca  and  Peace  Rivers,  are  vast  regions,  having  an  estimated  area  of 
three  hundred  million  acres,  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals.     The  Mackenzie  River  country  is  a  finely  wooded  and  fertile  plain.     North 
and  east  of  Lake  Athabasca  is  a  cold,  barren  region. 


PUR-TRADERS. 


INDIAN    LIFH    IN    THE    NORTH-WEST    TERRITORIES. 


NORTH-EAST  AND  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES—  KEE WA TIN. 
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KEE  WAT  IN. 

1.  The  Oiltrlct  of  Keewatin  was  (aimed  from  the  North-West  Territory,  in  1876,  by  Act  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament. 

2.  Boundaries.— It  is  bounded  on  the  nort'i  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  on  the  east  by  the 
meridian  of  91"  8'  West  Long  ;  on  the  south  by  Ontario,  the  United  States,  and  Manlluba. 
Its  western  boundary,  after  passing  through  Lakes  Manitoba  and  Winnepegosis,  runs  along  the 
meridian  of  100"  8*  West  Long.,  to  the  northerly  li.nius  of  Canada. 

3.  Area.— Its  area  is  approximately  estimated  at  365,000  square  miles. 

4.  Government.— It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Manitoba. 

5.  Lake  Winnipeg,  lying  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  American  Continent,  is  almost  wholly 
within  the  district  of  Keewatin.    Its  northern  extremity  is  only  380  miles  from  the  tide  waters  of 

n  Bay.    Its  outlet  is  the  Nelson  Kivcr,  which  lias  a  fall  of  about  twenty  inches  to  th;  mile. 
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WESTERN    PIONEERS. 

5.  The  Exports  are  chiefly  the  furs  and  skins  of  various  animals. 

6.  Minerals. — Coal  and  iron  abound,  and  gold  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Saskatchewan. 

7.  The  Inhabitants  include  the  white  traders  and  half-breeds,  besides  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  and  Eskimos. 

8.  The  Government  is  vested  in  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  two  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trates, and  a  Legislative  Council. 

9.  Capital. — Battleford,  at  the  confluence  of  Battle  River  and  the  North  Saskat- 
chewan. 


YORK    FACTORY. 


6.  York  Factory,  at  the  mouth  of  Hayes  River,  is  the  chief  trading  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  on  Hudson  Bay. 

Prince  of  Wales  Part  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill 


Little  Whale  River,  a  trading  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  where  manufactured  goods  arc 
bartered  with  the  Indians  for  furs,  and  with  the  Eskimos  for  oil,  ivory,  and  furs.  Porpoises  and  seals 
are  caught  m  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Hudson  Bay. 

10.  The  International  Financial  Society  has  upwards  of  fifty  forts  or  fur  trading 
posts  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

II.  Labrador  Peninsula  lies  between  the  Atlantic  and  Hudson  Bay.  Its  esti- 
mated area  is  420,000  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  the  North-East  Territory  in 
the  west,  and  Labrador  proper  in  the  east.  The  latter  is  under  the  provisional 
government  of  Newfoundland.  The  climate  is  excessively  severe.  From  Sep- 
tember to  June  it  is  a  region  of  almost  perpetual  snow.  Wheat  will  not  ripen;  but 
barley  cut  green  makes  good  fodder.  The  inhabitants  on  the  coast  are  chiefly 
Eskimos,  who  subsist  by  fishing  and  hunting.  Ill  the  interior  there  are  Cree 
Indians.  The  principal  articles  of  commerce  are  whale  oil,  seal  oil,  fish,  furs,  and 
birds'  eggs.  About  18,000  seals  are  annually  taken.  The  exports  arc  chiefly 
shipped  through  Newfoundland.  The  chief  European  settlements  on  the  coast 
are  Nain,  Okhak,  Hebron,  and  Hopedalc. 


7.  The  Indians  of  British  North  America.— Although  the  Indian  tribes  which  were  scattered 
over  the  entire  continent  were  very  numerous,  they  have  all  been  found  to  belong  to  eight  or 
ten  distinct  groups  or  families.  Four  of  these  occupy  the  area  of  British  North  America,  viz. : 

I.  The  Eskimos,  who,  in  their  appearance,  but  still  more  in  their  manners,  belief,  and 
superstitious  customs,  resemble  the  natives  of  Lapland  and  Greenland ;  II.  The  Chipcwayans 
(not  the  Chippewas  or  Ojibways,  who  are  Algonquins) ;  III.  The  Algonquins ;  IV.  The 
Huron-Iroquois.  Each  of  these  groups  speak  a  distinct  language.  The  four  groups  are  sub- 
divided into  various  tribes,  each  speaking  a  dialect  of  their  original  tongue  ;  yet  among  all  the 
tribes  a  remarkable  similarity  in  customs  and  institutions  prevails.  In  color,  form,  temperament, 
religious  belief,  and  pursuits,  all  are  alike.  The  men  engage  in  hunting  and  fishing  ;  while 
the  women  perform  other  kinds  of  labor.  These  tribes  number  from  125,000  to  150,000. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


THE    UNITED    STATES   OF  AMERICA. 

Size,  about  the  same  as  British  North  America,  or  equal  to  a  square  of  1900  miles. 


1.  Noted   For.  —  The    United    States   are 
noted  for  their  great  area   of   habitable  ter- 
ritory,  stretching    from  the  Atlantic   to    the 
Pacific,  and  including  the  great  central  river 
basin  of  the  Mississippi ;  for  the  cotton,  rice, 
and  tobacco  of  the  South,  and  for  the  rail- 
ways,  commerce,   and   manufactures   of   the 
North. 

2.  Boundaries.  —  Omitting    Alaska,  the 
United  States  are  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Canada ;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

3.  Extent. — The  extreme  length  from  east 
to  west,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
is   about  2800  miles.      The   extreme  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  between  Manitoba  and 
the    mouth    of    the    Rio    Grande,    is    about 
1700  miles.     The  area  is  estimated  at  about 
3,611,844  square  miles,  or  equal  to  a  square 
of  1900   miles.      The   length   of   the   coast  line 

4.  Physical  Divisions. — The  territory  of  the 

great  natural  regions  :  (</.)  The  Atlantic  or  Alleghany  slope ;  (f>.)  The  Mississippi 
Valley ;  and  (c.)  The  Pacific  or  Rocky  Mountain  slope.  The  general  character  of 
the  country  is  that  of  an  immense  plain,  traversed  by  two  chains  of  Mountains,  viz.: 
the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  drained  by  the 
great  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries. 

5.  Political  Divisions.— The  United  States  consist  of  thirty-eight  States,  ten 
Territories,  and  one  Federal  District.     The   States  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 
six  North  Atlantic  States,  seven  Middle  Atlantic   States,  eight  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States,  fourteen   Central   States,   and  three   Pacific  States.     Thirteen  of  the 
States  were  originally  British  Colonies.     They  declared  their  independence  in  1776, 
and  after  a  severe  contest,  it  was  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  in  1783. 


THE   NATIONAL   CAPITOL,    WASHINGTON 

is   about    12,000  miles. 

United  States  is  divided  into  three 


6.  Inhabitants.— The  United  States  were 
at   first    settled  by    immigrants   from    Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Holland.     The  pop- 
ulation now   consists   of  the    descendants  of 
people  from  every  country  in  Europe,  besides 
Negroes,  Indians,  and  Chinese. 

7.  General   Government.  —  The   several 
States  are  united  under  one  general  govern- 
ment, called  a  Federal  Republic.     Each  State 
has  a  government  of  its  own;  but  the  general 
concerns  of  the  nation  are  entrusted  to   the 
Central  government.     This  Government  con- 
sists of  three  branches,  viz.  :  the  Legislative, 
the  Executive,  and  the  Judicial  power.     The 
Legislative   power  is  vested  in   a  Congress, 
which   consists   of   two    branches,   viz.  :    the 
Senate    and  the    House  of   Representatives. 
The   Executive  power  is    vested  in   a   Presi- 
dent.    The  members  of  his  Cabinet  are  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  Treasury,  War,  the 
Navy,  the   Interior,  the   Postmaster  General, 

and  the  Attorney  General.  The  President  and  the  Vice-President  hold  office  for 
four  years.  The  Vice-President  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  The  Federal 
Judicial  power  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  various  Circuit  and  District 
Courts. 


8.  State  Government. — Each  State  has  its  own  independent  legislature,  judi- 
ciary, and  executive  government,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  governor,  judges,  &c.,  who  have  the  power  to  make,  judge  of,  and 
execute  all  laws  pertaining  to  the  State,  except  such  as  belong  to  the  General 
Government.  The  chief  officer  of  a  State  is  styled  a  Governor.  Each  State 
is  for  the  most  part  divided  into  counties,  and  the  counties  into  townships,  as  in 
Canada.  In  many  of  the  States  there  is  a  land-fund  for  the  support  of  schools. 
Education,  by  means  of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  is  widely  diffused,  espe- 
cially in  the  eastern  and  northern  States. 


POLITICAL    DIVISIONS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

THE  SIX  NORTH  ATLANTIC,  OR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 


Name  of  State. 

Position. 

Derivation  or  Signification. 

Date  ' 
of  Settle- 
ment. 

By  whom  Settled. 

Admitted 
into  the 
Union. 

Area  in 
Ene.iq. 

miles. 

Popula- 
tion 
labout) 

1870. 

Capitol. 

Whore  Situated. 

M;iil   (iis- 

tnm-e     from 
N\  :l-llillUrt'Ml 

in    miles, 

-.05 
474 
624 
43! 
394 
403 
335 

~  ~    ".£  '-f 

^K 

8,0(K 
IL',2I>( 
3,0» 
2*2,000 
1  il.OOC 
12,801 
37.0K 

1    Maine 

In  the  X.  E.  of  thy  C.s. 
South-west  of  Maine     . 
West  of  New  Hampshire 
S.  of  Vermont  &  Now  H. 

S.  of  Massachusetts  
\Vi-st  of  Uhode  Island".  . 

From  Queen  Henrietta's  Fr.  Pr. 
From  Gov.  Masson's  birthplace. 
From  its  (ireen  Mountains  
Indian  for  '-Blue  Mountains." 

1625 
1623 
1724-31 
1620 

1631 
1633 

1820 
1776 
1791 

1770 

1771! 
1770 

35.000 
9,800 

10,200 
7,800 

1,300 

-  4,750 

1127,  (100 
318,000 
331.000 
1.457,000 

217,000 
537,000 

Auglt:-:  :l  .  .  . 

Concord  .  .  .  . 
Montpelier  . 

Kennebec  River. 
Men-imae  River.. 
Winooski  River... 
Massarhuset  is  Hay 
)  Narraganset  Bay 
|  Rhode  Island  .  .. 
Connecticut  Kiver 

2.  N.  Hampshire. 
3.  Vermont.  .  .  . 
I'-husetts 

",.    Kho.U;  Island.. 

<-ticut..  . 

The  English 

From  Massachusetts..  .  . 

(  Providence 
(  Newport.... 
Hartford  .  .  . 

Ind.  QuonektaeutjOrLong  River 

The  English 

THE  SEVEN  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES. 


York . 


W.  of  V.-i.  Mass.  \Con.    After  the  Duke  of  York  &Alb'y. 


>.   iViinsyh  ania    South  of  New  York 

;.  Ivania. .. 
10.  Delaware  ....    \\Vs-  of  Delaware  Bay.. 


11.  Man-hind 


West  of  Delaware 


U.   Virginia South-west  of  Maryland 

13.   \Vc-st  Virginia    West  of  Virginia. ." 


After  Wm.  Penn, its  founder.  .. 

After  Jersey   Isle 

After  Lord  De  la  Warr 

After  Henrietta  Maria 

After  Queen  Elizabeth.. 


After  Old  Virgi  nia 


1609 
1631-82 
1627 
1627 
1634 
1607 
1607 


The  Dutch 

Swedes  and  .English .... 

Dutch  and  Swedes. 

Swedes  and  Finns 

Fug.  col.  of  R.  Catholics 

The  English 

The  English 


1776 
177G 
1770 
1776 
1776 
177(1 
1803 


47,000  4,377.000 
46,000  3,522.000 
906,000 
125,000 
781,000 
1,126,000 
442,000 


8.32(1 
2,120 
11,121 
38,350 

23,000 


Albany 

Hanisburg.. 

Trenton 

Dover 

Annapolis 
Hichmond. . 
Wheeling. . 


Hudson  River 

Suaquebamia  R.. . 

Delaware   l.ivcr 

.lours  River 

s<-\ ern  River 

•  l.-nni  s   Kiver 

Ohio  River 


376 
126 

175 
161 
48 

I. in 
400 


7r,.  000 
23.000 

1,000 
5,000 


THE  FOUR  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AND  THE  FOUR  GULF  STATES. 


14.  X.  Carolina.. 
irolina.. 
rgia 

17.  Florida. . . 


18.  Alabama 

in.   Mi-- 

20.  Louisiana. . . 

21.  T'-xas 


f  Virginia 

South  of  N.  Carolina.. 
S.  \V.  of  S.  Carolina.. 

South  of  Georgia 

We<t  of  Alabama..  . . . 
S.  \V.  of  Mississippi.. 
West  of  Louisiana 


After  Charles  II.  of  England... 
After  Charles  II.  of  England... 
After  George  II.  of  England.... 
I  From  being  disc,  by  the  Span-  1 
I  iards  on  Palm  Sunday.. ..  J 
Indian  for  "Here  we  rest"  — 
Indian  for  "The  great  water" 
After  Louis  XIV.  of  France  — 
Spanish  for  "Tent-covering". 


1665 
1670 
1732 

1580 

171.'; 

1716 

io9n 

1887 


The  English 

English  and  French... . 
Gen.  Oglethorpe 

The  Spanish 

The  French 

Tin;  French   

The  French  in  1699 

The  Spanish 


1776 

inn 

1770 
1845 

1819 
1817 

1812 
1845 


50,704 

31.0110 

58,000 

59,208 

50.722 
47,150 


1,071.01111 

7»i;,oon 

1.181.1100 
188,00: 1 
997,ooo; 

S'>. 1 101 1 


41,255     727.0110 
274.3M    819,ooo| 


Raleigh.     .- 

Columbia. 

Atlanta 

Tallahassee. 

Montgomery 

.lackson 

New  Orleans 
Austin 


River  (near) 

Coiipirce  River... 
Chattahoochee  R. 

Ocklokonee  River. 

Slal  ama  River... 

rear)   River 

Mississippi  River. 
iilo  River... . 


1,105 

1,019 

1,094 

1,818 


10,000 
9,300 


11,000 

4,000 

101,000 

5,000 


THE  FOURTEEN   CENTRAL  STATES.* 


L'2.  Wisconsin  
2:1.  Michigan  

West  of  Lake  Michigan, 
sup.  \-  Mich. 

Indian  
Indian  for  "  Great  Lake  ''  

is:;o 

1070 

Various  States   

ISIS 
3837 

53,924 
56,461 

l.<i.v,,l)li(i 
1.:  134,000 

Madison  .... 
Lansing  

1,  (c  4th  Lakes 
Grand  River  

1,002 
819 

9,000 
7,500 

24.  Illinois  
25.  Indiana  

nnd  Lukea  Mich.  A:  lliirnn. 
01   Wi.-.-onsin  

Indian  for  "  Here  are  men"... 

1749 

The  French.  

ISIS 

65,110 

2.5-10.(K)li 

Spnn.udrM.. 

Sangamon  River.. 
West  lir.  WliitcE. 

1,024 

725 

17,300 

•IS  (IIIO 

2i;.    Ohio  

East  of  I  ndiana  

Indian  for  "Beautiful  Kiver". 

1802 

::'.i  964 

Columbus.  . 

Scioto  River  

BM 

34,000 

ackv.... 
2x.  Tennessee.... 

S.of  Indiana  mill  Ohio. 
South  of  Kcntuckv  

1  lo.  ••  iKtrk  .-UK  I  blood  \-  ground  " 
Indian  name  of  tae  river. 

177.-, 

I7i;r> 

Daniel  Boom-  from  Vir^. 

1792 
1796 

37,688 

[,321,000 

1  L'58  50" 

Frankfort 
Nashville  .  .  . 

KiMil  iicky  Ri\  rr  .  . 
Cumberland  River 

857 

774 

8,000 
26,000 

29.  Minnesota  

f  \Vis.  &  1..  Sup.. 

Jnd.  for  "'Sky-colored  water".. 

1857 

.-.;;,  :,:;i 

43fl,000 

SI.  1'au].   ... 

Mississippi  Riier. 

1,347 

20,000 

30.  Iowa  

-la..   . 

1  Raccoon  Br.  of  ) 

1,220 

12,000 

•  uri  

South  of  Iowa        

)  Dos  Moines  Riv  ) 

1,119 

4,500 

32.  Arkansas  .... 
;i:i.  Nebraska  

..    . 
Wesl  of  Iowa  

Kansas  
Indian  for  •'  Broad  River"  

1686 

l  xr.  l 

The  French  

1836 
1867 

75  9!  15 

484JSOO 
123,000 

Little  Bock. 

Arkansas  Kiver... 
Plait"  R.  (near)... 

1,098 

12,400 
5.000 

34.  Kansas  

South  ..f  Xcbrasliii  

Indian  for  "  Good  Potato  "  

1  s,">  1 

1861 

si  :;is 

."jot  odo 

Kansas  River  

6,000 

,ido  

West  of  Kansa  <  

South  platte  R.... 

5,000 

' 

*  The  first  seven  east,  and  the  remaining  seven  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
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THE  THREE  PACIFIC  STATES. 


Name  of  State. 

Poiition. 

Derivation  or  Signification. 

Date  of 
Settle- 

rin  nt. 

By  whom  Settled. 

Admitted 
into  UK- 

Area  in 

» 

Pi7yul»- 

(iboul) 
IMO. 

CiplUl. 

Wlwra  glhuted. 

SUil    '!.» 

Unc«    tram 

war 

H 

S  of  Washington  Ter.  .. 

Spanish  for  "Wild  Sago" 

1869 

T,  '7  { 

'Jl  WW 

II 

WIIJUniKlla  Klver 

4  470 

9  000 

37    California  .   . 

1769 

jKTiO 

Is'l  INN) 

GHOOdl 

By  M 

I  '.;•! 

It,    ',"•» 

38-  Nevada  .... 

Kast  of  California  

Spanish  for  "White"  

1858 

Various  States 

1864 

112,090 

IJ  <KK> 

Carbon  

L»uU.... 

1  '... 

THE  FEDERAL  DISTRICT  AND  THE  TEN  TERRITORIES. 


1.  Columbia  Dis. 
1.  Dakota  
2.  Indian  Terr... 
3.  Montana  
4.   Wyoming  .... 
5.  New  .Mr\iro  . 

6.  Idaho  

Bet.  Virginia  &  MnryM. 
West  of  Al  inni'suta  
South  of  Kansas  

After  Christojihrr  Columbus.  .. 
Indian  for  "allied"   trilirs 

17!K) 
IWiH 

Ornunu  il 

64 

151,  DUO 
08,000 

1I4.IKKI 

!IX,IK»I 

121,000 
86,000 
84,800 
114,1X10 
70,000 
586,286 

l.TJ.OOll 
II.IKKI 
7II,IKJ«I 
21,1)00 
9,000 
92,000 

15,000 
87,000 

III.IKKI 

UI.IKNI 

70,461 

Vt'ASIIISin'N 

Vankton  
Tahlequah.. 

Ili-lrna  

une.  - 
SanuFe.... 

BolneCity.. 
Salt  Lk.  city. 

Potonmr  KiT>-r.  .. 
MUsourl  Klver. 
AikaiiMut  11.  (in-art 
MliKonri  It.  (ni-ari 
JMiin-  CIMT  (in-all 
Santa  Ft-  K.  (near). 
1  Snake  Itiv.  aft*.  1 
1     of  Colombia.  I 

.(•ird:m   IU1.' 
Santa  <'ru/  ! 
H.-nd  ..II'.. 
Sitka  Inland  

s'.WO 

\i,:,,H,, 
TOO 

:V'"'KI 

\/m 

7,000 
1,000 
13,000 

MM 

i._-.«, 

2,000 

1861 

\SVst  o£  Dakota  
South  of  Montana  — 
South  of  Colorado... 
(  West  of  .Montana  and  | 

l-'riim  Kooky  Mountains  
Indian  

1858 

1888 
1594 

1868 

1848 

1858 
1811 

iw;i 

After  "Mexitli,"  .. 

1850 
1863 

1850 
1863 

im 

1867 

Various  State*  

7.  Utah  

Indian 

H.  Arizona  
It.  Washington  .. 
10.  Alaska 

South  of  Utah 

S.  of  British  Columbia.. 
In  the  N.W.  of  the  Cent. 

After  (!cn.  Washington  
A  great  country,  or  continent 

Olympia  .... 
Sitka 

leutea  and  Indians  .  .  . 

/.    THE  NORTH  A  TLANTIC  OR  NEW  ENGLAND  STA  TES. 

1.  Noted   For.— The  New  England  States  are  noted  for  the  stirring  incidents  in 
their  early  colonial  history,  their  educational  establishments,  and  the  varic; .    ;md 
extent  of  their  manufactures. 

2.  Position. — These  States  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
on  the  east  by  New  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

3.  Physical  Features.— With  the  exception  of  Vermont,  the   North  Atlantic 
States  lie  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,   and  are  indented  with   numerous  bays  and 
harbors.     The  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  Mountains,  under  various  names,  run  in 
a  south-western  and  southern  direction,  giving  a  south  and  south-eastern   slope  to 
the  rivers.     In  Vermont  they  are  called  the  Green  Mountains,  and  in  New  Hamp- 
shire  the  White   Mountains.     The   principal  rivers  are   the  Penobscot  and   the 
Kennebec  in   Maine ;    the   Merrimac   in  New   Hampshire ;  and  the  Connecticut, 
separating  New  Hampshire  from  Vermont,  and  running   through    Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut. 

4.  Climate  and  Products. — Being  the  most  northerly  of  the  United  States,  the 
climate  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  is  generally  colder,  especially  in  Maine,  than 
in  the  other  States  ;  but  it  is  less  so  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.     Agricul- 
ture is  the  chief  pursuit  in  the  New  England  States ;  but,  owing  to  their  maritime 
position,  early  settlement,  and  abundance  of  water-power,  their  fisheries,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  have  acquired  great  importance. 

5.  Travelling  Facilities. — In  no  part  of  the  United  States  are  these  facilities 
developed  in  a  higher  degree  than  in  New  England.     Radiating  from  Boston  (the 
commercial  capital)  railroads  diverge  in  every  direction.     Portland,  in  Maine,  forms 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  and  in  winter  is  an 
outlet  to  the  ocean  for  Canadian  products.      The  completion  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  has  made  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  also  an  outlet  in  winter  for  Canadian 
products. 

6.  Inhabitants. — The  original  settlers  were  British  colonists  who  named  their 
new  home  New  England.     The  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  they 
brought  with  them  from  England  have  taken  deep  root,  and  have  been  ever  since 
developed  in  their  political  institutions. 

7.  States. — (A.)  Maine  lies  west  of  New  Brunswick,  and   south-east  of  the  Province   of 
Quebec.     Its  surface  is  hilly.     The  highest  summit  is  Mount  Katahdin  (5385  feet).     It  is 
well   watered   with  numerous  lakes  and  rivers.      The  valleys  of  the   St.  John,    Penobscot, 
and  Kennebec  are  fertile  and  productive.      Moosehead,  Chesuncook,  and  Schoodic  are  the 
largest  lakes.     Forests  of  pine,  hemlock,  fir,  and  oak  cover  the  larger  part  of  the  State.     It  is 
called  the  Lumber  State.      Lumber  and  ships  are  the  chief  articles  of  commerce.      It  is  noted 
lor  its  excellent  harbors. 

(a.)  Chief  Cities.— Augusta  (8000),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Kennebec  River.  It  has  an 
arsenal. 

Kastpart  (4000),  at  the  east  of  the  State,  has  a  large  trade  with  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

I'ortland  (31,400),  on  Casco  Bay,  the  largest  city  and  chief  seaport,  has  an  excellent  harbor  and 
L-xt.-nsive  commerce. 

Bandar  (18,300),  on  the  Penobscot,  is  a  great  lumber  depot. 

Bath  (8000),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  has  extensive  shipbuilding. 

Leiuiston  (13,600),  on  the  Androscoggin  River,  has  manufactories  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods. 

(B.~)  New  Hampshire  lies  south-west  of  Maine.  It  is  mountainous,  except  at  the  south- 
east; and  its  scenery,  especially  in  the  White  Mountains,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
United  States.  M-mnt  Washington  (6428  feet),  the  highest  peak  of  the  White  Mountains,  is 
one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  Connecticut  and  Piscataqua  are  boundary  rivers. 
The  Merrimac  Hows  through  the  State.  It  has  but  one  harbor,  and  only  eighteen  miles  of 
sea  coast.  Iron  is  abundant,  and  tin  has  been  discovered.  Its  geological  formation  has 
caused  it  to  be  called  the  Granite  State. 


(£.)  Chief  Cities. — Concord  (12,200),  the  capital,  on  the  Merrimac  River,  is  a  railroad  centre.  It 
is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  carnages. 

Manchester  (23,500),  on  the  Mcrrimac,  is  the  largest  city,  and  one  of  the  chief  seau  of  the  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures  of  America. 

Nashua  (10,500),  on  the  Nashua  River,  near  its  junction  with  the  Merrimac,  and  Dover  (9000), 
on  the  Cocheco  River,  have  manufactories  of  cotton  goods  and  shoes. 

Portsmouth  (9200),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  River,  has  a  large  and  excellent  harbor.  It 
is  an  important  naval  station  and  shipping  port 

(C.)  Vermont  lies  west  of  New  Hampshire.  It  is  traversed  by  the  celebrated  Green 
Mountains  (the  Vert  Monts  of  the  French),  which  extend  into  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
and  form  the  water-parting  between  the  numerous  rivers  flowing  cast  to  the  Connecticut  River, 
and  those  flowing  west  into  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Champlain.  The  highest  summit  of 
the  Green  Mountains  is  Mount  Mansfield  (4359  feet).  Lake  Champlain  bounds  the  State  on 
the  west  for  104  miles,  and  separates  it  from  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Connecticut  River 
forms  the  eastern  boundary.  Vermont  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  and  grazing  State.  It  pos- 
sesses good  marble,  stone,  and  slate  quarries. 

(c.)  Chief  Cities.— Montpelier  (3000),  the  capital,  on  the  Winooski  or  Onion  River,  east  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  has,  from  its  central  position,  :tn  extensive  trade.  It  has  fine  water-power  and 
numerous  mill-sites.  It  is  on  the  railway  route  connecting  the  Atlantic  at  Boston,  and  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  at  Montreal. 

Burlington  (14,400),  the  largest  city,  is  beautifully  situated  on  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  the  seat  ol 
the  University  of  Vermont.  It  has  a  large  lumber  trade. 

Rutland  (10,000),  on  Otter  Creek,  has  fine  quarries  and  large  factories  of  while  and  variegated 
marble.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

Brattleboro  (5000),  on  the  Connecticut,  and  Middlebury  (4000),  on  Otter  Creek,  are  extensive 
manufacturing  towns. 

St.  A  loans  (7500),  near  Lake  Champlain,  has  manufactories  of  railway  cars  and  rails. 

(A)  Massachusetts,  the  Bay  State,  was  first  settled  by  English  Puritans.  Its  boundaries 
touch  upon  all  the  New  England  States  except  Maine.  It  is  hilly  rather  than  mountainous. 
The  soil  is  poor,  but  agriculture  is  skilfully  and  successfully  pursued.  It  has  abundance  of 
water-power,  and  ranks  as  the  first  State  in  the  Union  in  the  value  of  its  manufactures.  Its 
commerce  is  second  only  to  that  of  New  York  State.  It  is  noted  for  its  shipbuilding,  and  its 
whaling,  cod,  and  mackerel  fisheries.  The  foundation  of  its  commercial  prosperity  and  general 
intelligence  wasdaid  while  it  was  a  British  colony,  and  its  pre-eminence  in  these  respects  has 
been  maintained.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Merrimac  and  the  Connecticut.  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  Buzzard's  Bay  are  the  chief  indentations  along  the  coast  The 
islands  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard  form  part  of  the  State. 
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(</.)  Chief  Cities.— Boston  (2X2,000),  the  capital,  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  New  England,  .mil, 

from   its  literary  institutions  has  been   styled  tile  Athens  of  America.     It  is  situated  at  the  li-  .,,!  ,,t 

.  .uid  has  a  fine  harbor.     In  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  it  ranks  next  to  New  York 

city.     The  Old  State   House  and  Fantniil  Hall  are  noted  in  its  pulitii  .d  hi*tory.     llrnj.miin   Kranklin 

i  n  lirn-  in  171/1.     Tin:  city  c< insist'-  "f  [!nr.-  [>ai  t-  ,  ll^ton  Proper  or  Old  Boston,  K.i  ,i  I 
and  South  linstiin.     Boston  Proper  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  which  is  joined  to  the  in.unl.uiil  t.v  .in 
isthmus  called  the  '*  Neck."    The  Inrbor  and  its  approaches  are  strongly  fortified. 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 

Cambridge  (39,600),  near  Boston,  is  the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  founded  by  the  Rev.  John 
Harvard,  an  Englishman,  in  1638,  and  fostered  by  the  State  Legislature.  The  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory connected  with  the  University  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world. 

Cluirlesttrwn  (26,000),  opposite  Boston,  has  a  United  States  navy  yard.  In  the  neighborhood  is 
Bunker  Hill,  the  scene  of  a  celebrated  battle  between  the  British  troops  and  the  Colonists,  in  1775, 

Salem  (24,000),  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  wealthy  seaport,  has  a  valuable  museum,  with  over  5000 
curiosities  of  nature  and  art. 

Lynn  (28,200),  nine  miles  north  of  Boston,  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  has  extensive  manufactories  of 
boots  and  shoes. 


/.0w// (41,000),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivera,  i»  the  chief  city  in  cotton 
manufacture,  hence  called  the  Manchester  of  Amerka.  It  is  alto  celebrated  for  carpets*  and  lor 
linen  and  woollen  goods. 

I.atortnce  (29,000),  on  the  Merrimac,  is  noted  for  r.,tton,  woollen,  and  fleam-engine  rn.tr.nf.. 
\eiu  BtJ/orit  (*\,y>o),  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Stales  whale  fishery. 
/•'«//  River  (16,800),  at  the  mouth  of  Taunton  River,  has  cotton  mills,  iron  works,  and  an  active 
shipping  trade. 

il'orctsttr  (41,100),  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  at  the  head  of  Blackstone  River,  is  a  railway 
centre,  and  an  important  manufacturing  city. 

Sprittffield  (27,000),  on  the  Connecticut,  contains  the  largest  arsenal  in  the  United  Stales,  and  U 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  such  as  guns  and  pistols. 

riymouth  (6000)  is  the  oldest  town  in  New  England.  Here  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  from  the 
Mayflower,  25111  December,  1620. 

(E.)  Rhode  Island,  familiarly  called  Little  Rhoda,  a  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  It 
lies  between  Connecticut  and  the  south-eastern  part  of  Massachusetts.  The  State  takes  its 
name  from  a  small  island  (shaped  like  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  in  the  Mediterranean)  in  Narragan- 
set  Bay.  lt>  rivers  furnish  water-power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  has  two  capitals. 

(/.)  Chief  Cities.— Providence  <'>/.•.,.,  '»>?  ,,f  the  capitals,  at  the  head  of  Narraganset  Bay,  ranks 
in  size  as  the  second  city  in  New  England.  It  was  founded  by  Roger  Williams  in  1636,  and  u  the 
seat  of  Brown  University,  and  is  noted  for  its  numerous  manufactures  and  extensive  commerce. 

Newport  (\i,yx>),  the  other  capital,  on  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  is  a 
fashionable  watering-place. 

l\tiulitikct,  where  the  first  cotton  mill  in  America  was  erected,  is  largely  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cottons. 

(F.}  Connecticut,  the  Freestone  State,  lies  between  Rhode  Island  and  New  York.  Long 
I-laml  Sound  is  its  southern  boundary.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  which  divides 
it  almost  equally,  the  Housatonic,  and  the  Thames.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  and 
valleys.  Connecticut  possesses  valuable  minerals,  and  its  manufactures  are  more  varied  than 
those  of  any  other  State.  It  is  noted  also  for  its  agriculture.  The  industry  and  sobriety  of  the 
people  have  acquired  for  Connecticut  the  name  of  the  Land  of  Steady  Habits. 

ij")  Chief  Llties.— Hartford  (37,000),  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Connecticut  River,  is  an  exten- 
sive manufacturing  town.  It  is  the  scat  of  Trinity  College.  Near  Hartford  there  was  an  oak  (blown 
down  in  1856),  called  the  Charter  Oak,  in  which  the  original  charter  of  King  Charles  II.  was  hidden, 
when  the  Governor  sent  out  by  James  II.  sought  to  obtain  it. 

ffnu  Haven  (50,500),  the  largest  city,  and  the  third  in  size  in  New  England,  is  four  miles  from 
Long  Island  Sound.  It  has  been  called  the  City  of  Elms,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  seat  of  Yale  College. 

Middletown  (6000),  on  the  Connecticut  River,  is  the  seat  of  the  Wesleyan  University. 
Bridgeport  (19,000),  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  Vorwich  (16,600),  on  the  Thames,  are  manufac- 
turing centres. 


THE   CITV    UK   NEW    YORK,    FROM    IIROOK'I-VN    HHtr.HTS. 


IT.    THE  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

1.  Noted  For. — New  York  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  commercial  pre-eminence,  and 
for  its  railways  and  canals  ;  Pennsylvania,  for  its  coal,  iron,  and  petroleum  ; 
Jersey,  for  its  fruit ;  Delaware,  for  its  fruit  and  grain  ;  Maryland,  for  its  wheat  and 
tobacco  ;   Virginia,  for  its  tobacco,  iron,  and  salt ;  and  West  Virginia,  for  its  grain, 
iron,  and  coal. 

2.  Position.— The  Middle  Atlantic  States  extend  from  Lake  Champlain  to  l..ik< 
Erie,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio.     The  Province  of  Ontario  is  at  the  north, 
and  tlie  State  of  North  Carolina  at  the  south. 

3.  Physical   Features. — The  Appalachian  Mountains,  under  various  names,  run 
through  this  division  from  north-east  to  south-west  in  parallel  ranges,  separated  In- 
fertile valleys.     In  New  York,  they  arc  called  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  ranges  ; 


in  Pennsylvania,  the  Laurel  Ridge,  the  Alleghany,  the  Tuscarora,  and  the  Blue 
Mountains;  and  in  Virginia,  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the  Shenandoah  Ridge,  and 
the  Blue  Ridge.  The  chief  rivers  are,  the  T  fudson  (300  miles),  from  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  emptying  into  New  Yoik  liny  ;  the  Delaware  (300  miles),  from  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains,  forming  the  boundary  between  N>  ;id  Pennsylvania,  and 
emptying  into  Delaware  ll.u  ;  the  Stisquehanna  (400  miles),  from  Lake  Otsego  in 
New  York,  flowing  through  Pennsylvania  and  emptying  into  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  the 
Potomac,  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  forming  the  boundary  between  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  emptying  into  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  and  the  James  River,  from  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  (lowing  through  Virginia,  and  emptying  into  the  south  end  of 
Chesapeake  Hay.  The  Alleghany  and  the  Monongahela  unite  at  Pittsburg  in 
Pennsylvania  and  form  the  Ohio.  The  Genesee  and  the  Oswego  in  New  York  are 
tributaries  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  with  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  form  the  northern  boundary  of  tin 
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MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES. 


4.  Climate.— The  climate  of  New  York  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  On- 
tario.    In  the  other  States,  the  climate  is  warmer. 

5.  Travelling  Facilities.— These  arc   developed   in  a  high  degree,  especially 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.     Two  railways,  and  a  canal  to  the  Hudson  River, 
connect   Lakes   l.rie   and  <  hitntio  with  the  cities  of  Albany  and  New  York  ;  while 
rivers,  canals,  and  railways  intersect  Pennsylvania. 

6.  Inhabitants.— These  States  were  first  settled  by  the  English  and  the  Dutch, 
and,  probably,  the  continued  commercial  pre-eminence  of  these  States  may  be  thus 
accounted  for. 

7.  Stilts. — (A.)     New  York,  called   the    Empire  State,   is   triangular  in   shape,  with   its 
longest  side  bordering  upon  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence.     The 
Adirondack  Mountains  separate  the  rivers  falling  into  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
those  falling  into  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson.     Midway  in  the  State,  these  mountains, 
which  form  a  curve  towards  the  Catskills,  are  intersected  by  the  Mohawk  River  and  its  fertile 
valley.     Mount  Marcy,  5467  feet,  in  the  Adirondacks,  is  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  State.     The 
scenery  of  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  and  the  Hudson  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  pictur- 
esque beauty.     In  population,  wealth,  and  the  extent  of  its  public  improvements,  New  York 
ranks  first  among  the  States.     Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  form  part  of  the  State. 

(a.)  Chief  Cities. — Albany  (76,000),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Hudson,  150  miles  above  New 
,  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal.     Jt  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  of  a  military  academy, 
and  of  the  Dudley  Observatory.     Its  transit  trade  is  extensive. 

New  York  (942,292),  called  the  Empire  City,  is  situated  on  Manhattan  Island,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  River,  and  is  the  chief  commercial  city  in  the  United  States.  It  was  founded  by  the  Dutch 
in  1609.  It  has  two  outlets  to  the  Ocean,  viz.:  one  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the  other  by  the 
Narrows  at  Staten  Island.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  water,  brought  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  by  the  Croton  Aqueduct.  Broadway,  with  its  shops  and  extensive  hotels,  is  a  fashionable 
promenade  ;  but  Wall  street,  with  its  banks,  custom-house,  and  exchange,  is  the  great  centre  of 
business.  Parks  and  squares  are  numerous  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  where  the  private 
residences  predominate.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  university. 

Brooklyn  (396,000),  on  Long  Island,  opposite  New  York,  contains  a  United  States  navy  yard.  In 
size  it  ranks  as  the  third  city  in  the  Union. 

Buffalo  (118,000),  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  western  terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal,  is  the  chief  forwarding 
place  for  western  commerce  to  New  York.  It  has  a  ship  yard  and  iron  foundries. 

Rochester  (62,000),  seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  River,  is  an  important  manufac- 
turing city  and  the  seat  of  a  university.  From  its  large  milling  interests  it  is  called  the  Flour  City. 

Ofwego  (21,000%  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  River,  is  an  active  grain  port,  and 
is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  flour. 

Ogdensburg  (10,000),  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  an  extensive  lake  trade. 

Troy  (46,500),  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Hudson,  is  a  commercial  city,  and  is 
noted  for  its  iron  works.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  university. 

Pougkkeepsie  (20,000),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson,  Is  the  seat  of  Vassar  Female  College. 

West  Pointt  on  the  Hudson,  is  the  seat  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Utica  (29,000),  on  the  Mohawk  River,  is  a  manufacturing  city,  and  the  seat  of  Hamilton  College. 

Syracuse  (43,000^,  at  the  junction  of  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals,  has  the  most  extensive  salt 
works  in  the  United  States. 

Auburn  (17,20:0.  west  of  Syracuse,  has  a  Presbyterian  College,  and  a  State  Reformatory  Prison. 

Binghampton  (13,000),  in  the  south  of  the  State,  is  a  manufacturing  city  with  large  coal  trade.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  State  Inebriate  Asylum. 

Elmira  (16,000),  west  of  Binghampton,  is  a  railroad  centre,  with  a  large  trade. 
Saratoga,  north  of  Albany,  is  a  fashionable  watering  place. 

(/?.)  Pennsylvania,  called  the  Keystone  State,  is  a  large,  compact  State,  lying  south  of 
'-.  i irk.     Though  inland  it  has  easy  access  to  the  ocean  by  the  Delaware  River  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay.     The  principal  branches  of  the  Allcghany  Mountains  divide  the  State  into  three 
sections,  watered  by  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  Alleghany  Rivers.     Coal,  iron,  and  petro- 
leum, the  great  staple  products,  are  found  in  abundance.     These,  with  flour,  Indian  corn,  and 
.  form  the  chief  articles  of  commerce.     The  State  is  called  after  William  Penn,  an  English 
Quaker,  who  made  an  honorable  treaty  with  the  Indians  for  the  site  of  his  settlement. 

(o.)  Chief  Cities.— Harrisburg  (25,000),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Susquehanna. 

Philadelphia  i'''74.ooo't,  100  miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuyl- 
\  city  in  the  United  States  in  the  value  of  its  manufactures,  the  second  in  population, 

and  the  fourth  in  the   extent  of  its  foreign  commerce.     It  was  founded  by  William  Penn  in  1682. 

Dunns  the  revolution  it  was  the  capital  of  the  United  Colonies.  In  the  Old  State  House,  the 
f  Independence  was  adopted  by  the  Colonial  Congress  in  1776.  its  public  buildings  are 
;>ccially  Girard  College.  It  is  the  se.it  of  a  United  States  navy  yard  and  of  the  mint. 

It  is  the  principal  coal  market  in  America.     Its  Fairmount  Park  contains  2000  acres. 

Pittsburg  (86,000),  sometimes  called  the  Iron  City,  or  the  Birmingham  of  America,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongnhela  rivers  uv'iich  here  form  the  Ohio  River),  in  the 
centre  of  a  coal  and  iron  region,  is  the  gate  of  commerce  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  manufactures 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  the  largest  market  for  petroleum  and  bituminous  coal  in  the  Union. 
Shipbuilding  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Alleghany  City  (53,200%  on  the  Alleghany  River,  opposite  Pittsburg,  has  extensive  iron  and  glass 
works,  and  a  large  coal  trade. 

Scranton  (35,000),  on  the  Lackawanna  River,  in  the  anthracite  coal  region,  has  an  active  trade  in 
coal  and  iron. 

Reading  (34,000),  on  the  Schuylkill,  in  a  rich  farming  region,  is  an  important  railway  centre 

Lancaster  (20,000%  west  <>f  Philadelphia. 

Erie  ( 12,000)  is  a  well  situated  port  on  Lake  Eric. 


(C.)  New  Jersey,  called  the  Garden  State,  is  separated  from  Pennsylvania  t-y  the  Delaware 
River,  and  lies  between  that  State  and  the  Atlantic.  Its  rivers  are  unimpoitant ;  and  except 
the  northern  Alleghany  ridge  (the  Schooley),  and  the  Palisades  (on  the  Hudson),  it  is  not 
mountainous.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast  the  soil  is  sandy,  but  near  the  Delaware  river  it  is 
richer.  New  Jersey  is  principally  an  agricultural  State,  mid  is  noted  for  it .  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Its  mineral  resources  are  valuable,  and  consist  chiefly  of  iron  and  zinc.  It  has  some 
fine  canals.  The  railway  route  fruin  New  York  to  the  south  is  through  this  State. 

(c.)  Chief  Cities.— Trenton  (22,800),  the  capital,  on  the  Delaware,  above  Philadelphia,  is  the  head 
of  inland  navigation.  It  is  noted  for  its  ironworks  and  porcelain  kilns.  Here  Washington  gained 
one  of  his  victories  over  the  British  forces  in  1776. 

Newark  (105,000),  the  largest  city  in  the  State,  on  the  Passaic  River,  nine  miles  from  New  York, 
has  large  manufactures  of  India  rubber  and  leather  goods,  jewellery,  and  zinc  paint. 

Jersey  City  (82,500),  on  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  New  York,  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  and 
commerce. 

ratcrson  (33,600),  seventeen  miles  from  New  York,  lias  large  manufactures  of  cotton  thread,  silk, 
and  paper. 

Neiv  Brunswick  (20,000)  is  the  seat  of  Rutger's  College,  and  Princeton  of  Princeton  College. 
Catnden  (20,000),  opposite  Philadelphia,  has  ship  yards  and  iron  foundries. 
Cape  May  and  Atlantic  City  arc  resorts  for  sea-bathing. 

(D.)  Delaware,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  river  and  the  fine  frontier  bay,  occupies  half 
the  peninsula  lying  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays.  It  is  the  second  smallest  State 
in  the  Union.  An  extensive  cypress  swamp  lies  along  its  south-eastern  boundary,  and  extends 
into  Maryland.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  a  canal  connects  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
bays.  The  soil  is  productive.  The  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  Swedes,  Finns,  and 
English. 

(//.)  Chief  Cities.— Dover  (4000),  the  capital,  on  Jones  River,  near  the  middle  of  the  State,  is  a 
small  town. 

Wilmington  (31,000),  the  largest  city  of  Delaware,  is  situated  on  the  Brandy  wine  River.  It  is  the 
chief  port  of  the  State,  and  contains  a  United  States  arsenal.  It  is  noted  for  its  numerous  flour, 
paper,  and  powder  mills,  and  for  its  shipbuilding.  Here  a  battle  was  fought  in  1777,  between  the 
British  under  Lord  Howe,  and  the  Americans  under  Washington. 

Delaware  is  on  Delaware  Bay. 

(£.)  Maryland  lies  south  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  intersected  by  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
portion  of  the  State  lying  east  of  the  bay  is  called  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  Potomac  River, 
forming  its  southern  and  south-western  boundary,  separates  it  from  Virginia.  Every  part  of 
the  State  is  thus  easy  of  access  by  water.  It  is  crossed  In  the  central  ami  western  parts  by 
ranges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  eastern  part  of  the  St ..ie  is  low  and  level.  Maryland 
was  colonized  by  Lord  Baltimore  in  1634,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen 
of  Charles  I.  Tobacco,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  iron,  and  coal  are  its  chief  products. 

(e.)  Chief  Cities.— Annapolis  (5000),  the  capita!,  is  situated  on  the  Severn,  near  Chesapeake  Hay. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne.  It  is  the  seat  of  St.  John's  College  and  of  the  United  States 
Naval  academy.  It  has  fine  public  bnikli:i£<;.  The  Old  State  House  in  which  Congress  was  once 
held  contains  the  room  in  which  General  Washington  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army. 

Baltimore  (296,354),  on  a  branch  cf  the  Patapsco  River,  near  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Ray,  is  the 
third  city  in  the  Union  i:i  foreign  commerce,  and  the  sixth  m  population.     It  has  the  principal  tobacco, 
flour,  and  ov^ter  markets  in   the   United  States,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  manufactures  and  ship-' 
building.     It  is  noted  fnr  i:s  public  buildings,  monuments,  and  fountains.     It  Is  sometimes  called 
the  Monumental  City. 

CutMoer/ana' (Sox*),  the  second  of  the  State,  situated  on  the  Potomac,  is  noted  for  its  coal  trade. 

(F.)  Virginia,  called  the  Old  Dominion,  was  the  first  English  settlement  in  America,  in 
1607.  It  was  so  nanvd  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  Virgin  Queen  of  England.  It  lies  south  of 
Maryland.  A  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  separates  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  from 
those  form  ins  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  The  Great  Valley  of  Virginia,  between  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  t!ic  Alleghany  Mountains,  is  noted  for  its  fertility.  The  Great  Dismal  Swamp, 
on  its  south-eastern  boundary,  extends  into  North  Carolina.  The  chief  products  are  tobacco, 
iron,  and  salt.  The  Virginia  sulphur  springs  are  noted  for  their  medicinal  qualities.  General 
Washington  was  born  in  this  State. 

(/)  Chief  Cities.— Richmond  (51,000),  the  capital,  is  beautifully  situated  on  James  River,  150 
miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Confederate  Government  during  the  Civil  War.  It  is 
noted  for  its  flour  mills,  tobacco  factories,  iron  works,  and  extensive  commerce. 

Norfolk  (19,200),  near  the  mouth  of  James  River,  is  the  principal  seaport. 

Portsmouth  (10,500),  opposite   Norfolk,  is  noted  for  its  fine  harbor,  navy  yard,  and  naval  hospital. 
Petersburg  (19,000),  on  the  Appomattox,  has  tobacco  and  cotton  factories. 

Alexandria  (13,500),  on  the  Potomac,  is  a  watering  place,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  flour  and 
tobacco. 

Mwnt  I'ernon,  on  the  Potomac  ;  here  General  Washington  was  buried. 

(G.)  West  Virginia  lies  west  of  Virginia.  It  is  a  mountainous  State.  Several  ridges  of 
the  Alleghanies  cross  the  eastern  part,  and  the  western  slopes  towards  the  Ohio  and  the  Big 
Sandy  River.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Coal  and  iron  are 
abundant,  and  there  arc  numerous  salt  springs  and  oil  wells.  The  State  was  formed  out  of 
Virginia  in  1862. 

(.?••)  Chief  Cities.— Wheeling  (20,000),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Ohio,  in  the  Pan  Handle.     It 

is  noti-rl  for  its  iron  works  and  its  commerce. 

Charleston,  on  the  (lrc.it  Kanawhn,  was  formerly  the  capital. 
Parkersburgi  on  tin;  Ohio,  i^  an  active  business  centre. 

f/tirper's  Ferry,  50  miles  .tbov<_'  Washington,  where  the  Potomac  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge, 
is  celebrated  for  its  fine  scenery.  It  contains  a  United  States  arsenal. 
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SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AND   GULF  STATES. 


III.    THE  SOUTH,  ATLANTIC  AND    GULF  STATES. 

1.  Noted   For. — These    Status   arc   chiefly   imu-cl    I'cr    their  products   of    cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  ami  sugar,  and  for  their  negro  population. 

2.  Position. — The  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  extend  along  the  coast,  from 

Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the    Rio  (iramlc.      Nearly  all  Louisiana  and  the 
whole  of  Texas  lie  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

3.  Climate. — The    summer  is   long   and   hot,  and  the  winter  mild.     Except  in 
north-western  Texas,  the  climate  is  very  moist.     The  southern  part  of  Texas  and 
Florida  have  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  common  to  hot  countries. 

4.  Slates.— (-•/.    North  Carolina,  called  the  Old  North  State,  lies  south  of  Virginia.     It  was 
originally  named  after  Charles  IX.  of  France  and  afterwards  after  Charles  I.  of  England. 
The  coast  region  is  a  low  swampy  plain  extending  60  miles  inland.     The  Pine  Barrens  lie  to 

the  west  of  the  littoral  plain  and  oc- 
cupy a  breadth  of  50  miles  of  undulat- 
ing surface.  The  Blue  Ridge  crosses 
the  State  in  the  west.  The  Black 
Mountains  at  the  south  end  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  are  the  loftiest  in  the  Appala- 
chian System.  Highest  summit,  Mount 
Guyot,  6476  feet.  The  Alleghany 
Mountains  form  the  western  boundary 
of  the  State,  separating  it  from  Tenncs- 
see.  The  principal  rivers  rise  in  the 
|  Blue  Ridge,  viz.:  the  Roanoke  (260 
*  miles),  which  enters  Albemarle  Sound, 
I  the  Tar  (200  miles)  and  the  Neuse  (300 
miles),  which  enters  Pamlico  Sound,  and 
Cape  Fear  River  (300  miles),  which 
enters  the  sea  at  Cape  Fear.  The 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  lies  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  this  State  and  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Virginia.  It  is  30  miles 
long  and  10  miles  wide.  The  Hatteras 
Banks,  enclosing  Pamlico  Sound,  end 
in  Cape  Hatteras,  which  is  the  most 
dangerous  point  to  navigators  on  the 
North  Atlantic  coast.  The  chief  pro- 
ducts of  North  Carolina  are  turpentine, 
tar,  pitch,  and  rosin.  It  yields  tobacco, 
cotton,  indigo,  Indian  corn,  and  rice  ; 
also  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  coal. 

(a.)  Chief  Cities.-  Raleigh  (10,000),  the 
capital,  is  near  the  Neuse  River. 

Wilmington  (13,500)  is  the  chief  port. 

New  Berne  (5800)  is  on  the  Neuse. 

Beaufort  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  the 
only  port  on  the  coast. 

Fayetteville^  on  Cape  Fear  River,  has 
a  United  States  armory. 

(/?.)  South  Carolina,  called  the  Palmetto  State,  is  triangular  in  shape.  The  coast  is  low 
and  swampy,  but  the  interior  is  elevated  towards  the  centre,  and  mountainous  in  the  west. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Great  Pedee,  the  Santee,  and  the  Savannah  (450  miles),  the  latter 
forming  the  boundary  between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  It  has  one  University,  fourteen 
Colleges,  aiid  over  seven  hundred  and  i'ltty  public  Schools.  Education  is  largely  supported  by 
the  State,  and  forms  a  leading  feature  of  the  people.  Granite,  marble,  mica-slate,  soapstone, 
porcelain,  clay  of  a  fine  quality,  yellow  ochre,  limestone,  and  slate  for  whetstones  are  in  great 
abundance.  Gold,  iron  and  lead  are  found  among  the  treasures.  Its  chief  productions  are  rice 
(for  which  it  is  the  leading  State),  cotton,  Indian  corn,  indigo,  and  lumber.  The  islands  on  the 
coast  produce  the  celebrated  long-fibred  sea-island  cotton,  called  Long  Staple.  The  short 
cotton  is  called  upland. 

(b.}  Chief  Cities.— 
Columbia  (9300),  the 
capita!,  on  the  left  bank 

*;f  [he  Congaree  River, 
i;  the  seat  of  South 
(,';iro'.in.i  College,  nnd 
the  Southern  Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Cliarleston  (49,000), 
mi  the  coast,  is  th<_-  l.iv- 
i ity  and  the  chief 
seaport.  It  is  dcfcndrd 
1>\-  Forts  Sumpter  and 
Mmihric,  and  is  one  of 
the  chief  conn;. 
cities  i.f  the  South.  It 
h:is  a  fun;  liarlin!-,  .ind 
is  a  place  <>f  r\: 
trade.  The  city  i--,  well 
laid  out,  and  the  streets 
are  planted  with  i;  RICE  PLANTING. 


SCRAPING    CRUDE    TURPENTINE. 


(C.)  Georgia,  so   named  in  honor  of   George  II.   of  England,  lies  south-wot  of   South 
Carolina,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Savannah  River.     It  is  the  most  south 
the  thirteen  original  States.     Flat,  sandy  islands,  which  yield  the  long-staple 
cotton,  skirt  the  coast.     The  surface  is  low  and  level  on  the  sea  coast,  undu- 
lating and  hilly  in  the  centre,  and  mountainous  on  the  north-west.     The  ex- 
tensive Okecfinokce  swamp,  on  its  southern  boundary,  extends  into  Florida. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Savannah,  the  Ogeeche*,  the  Altamaha,  with  its 
branches,  and  the  Saltilla,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  Chaltahoochee, 
forming  part  of  the  western  boundary,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  M 
State  has  one  University,  thirty-two  Colleges,  about  eighteen  hundred  public 
Schools,  and  a  large  number  of  Institutes  for  females.      The  chief  products  of 
Georgia  are  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.     Gold,  iron,  coal, 
marble,  and  granite  abound  in  the  mountains. 

(r.)  Chief  Cities.— Atlanta  (22,000),  the  capital,  near  the  Chattahoochce  River, 
is  an  important  railroad  centre. 

Savannah  (28,000),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  is  the  chief  com-    *IC*'  WIT"  * 

.       .       ,  GXAIS    MAt.M- 

mercial  city  and  the  principal  seaport.     It  has  numerous  public  squares.  PIED. 

Augusta  (15,400),  also  on  the  Savannah,  is  an  important  manufacturing  and  commercial  city. 

Maco*  (10,800),  on  the  Ocmulgee  River,  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  cotton  trade. 

Columbus  (7-400),  on  the  Chattahoochce,  is  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 

MilledgevilUt  the  former  capita),  is  on  the  Oconec  River,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  cotton  country. 

(D.)  Florida,  called  the  Land  of  Flowers,  is  a  great  peninsula,  south  of  Georgia.     Though 

its  coast  line  is  extensive,  it  has  but  few  good  harbors.  There  are  no  mountains,  but  a  long 
range  of  hills  extends  through  the  State.  The  principal  rivers  are  th-  .  which  forms 

part  of  the  boundary  between  Florida  and  Georgia,  the  St.  John's,  which  flows  north  into 
the  Atlantic,  the  Pease  River,  the  Suwanee,  the  Appalachicola  (formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Chattahoochee  and  Flint  at  the  northern  boundary),  the  Choctawhawchee,  and  the  Conecuh, 
flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  southern  j>art  of  the  State  are  the  Everglades,  an 
extensive  marsh  or  shallow  lake,  studded  with  numerous  islands.  Along  the  rivers  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and,  being  near  the  tropics,  vegetation  is  luxuriant.  The  chief  productions  are 
cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice,  tobacco,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  pine  apples.  Cedar,  pine,  and  live 
oak  are  found  in  the  State.  On  the  southern  coast,  navigation  among  the  Keys,  or  low  coral 
islands,  is  dangerous,  and  wrecks  are  frequent.  Sponge,  which  grows  on  the  coral  reefs,  is  a 
valuable  export.  The  climate  of  Florida  is  hot  in  summer,  and  mild  irj  winter. 

(</.)  Chief  Cities.— Tallahassee  (2000),  the  capital,  in  the  centre  of  northern  Florida,  has  many  fine 

public  buildings. 

Jacksonville  (7000),  on  the  St.  John  River,  Is  the  largest  city. 

St.  Augustine,  two  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  on  an  inlet,  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States, 

having  been  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1605. 

Key  West,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  near  Florida  Strait,  is  a  place  of  commercial  importance, 
and  exports  salt  and  sponges.  It  is  a  United  States  naval  station,  and  commands  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  the  most  southerly  town  in  the  United  States. 

Appalachicola.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  ships  large  quantities  of  cotton. 

Pensacoht,  at  the  ex- 
treme western  part  uf 
the  State,  on  Pensacola 
Bay,  has  the  best  harbor 
on  the  Gulf.  It  is  a 
United  States  naval  sta- 
tion. 

(£.)  Alabama  lies 
west  of  Georgia.  The 
Alleghany  Mountains 
terminate  in  this  State. 
These  mountains  give 
to  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  a  picturesque 
appearance.  Towards 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the 
surface  is  a  dead  level. 
The  Alabama  and  the 
Tombi-hcc  (low  south- 
ward through  the  State, 

and,  uniting,  form  the  Mobile  River,  which  enters  Mobile  Bay.  The  Tennessee  flows  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  State  is  rich  in  mineral  treasures,  particularly  in  coal, 
iron,  limestone  and  marble.  In  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  are  manufactories  of  cotton, 
flour,  turpentine,  carriages  and  leather.  It  has  one  University,  seventeen  Colleges,  and  about 
two  thousand  public  Schools.  Cotton  and  sugar  are  the  staple  products. 

(e.}  Chief  Cities.— Montgomery  (t  1,000),  a  flourishing  city,  the  capital,  on  the  Alabama  River, 

exports  cotton. 

Mobile  (32,000),  the  largest  city,  on  Mobile  River,  is  the  chief  commercial  port.     In  the  export  of 

cotton  it  ranks  next  to  New  Orleans. 

Selmat  on  the  Alabama  River,  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  and  populous  district.     It  has  a  cotton 

depot. 

Tusca/twsa,  on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  is  a  cotton  depot  and  the  seat  of  the  State  University. 
It  is  noted  for  its  literary  institutions  and  active  trade. 

Ifuntsvillfj  a  thriving  town,  in  the  northern  part  if  tlic  State.      It  h,i^  two  seminaries  for  females. 


PICKING    COTTON. 
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(P.)  Mississippi  lies  west  of  Alabama,  and  takes  its  name 
from  th.  Kiver.  whii'h  form-  ;N  western  boundary. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  th<  11- are  the 

Vazoo  and  the  Big  Black.  The  Leaf  and  Pearl  flow  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  the  Gulf  inland  for  loo  miles  the 
surface  is  level,  and  is  covered  with  pine  forests  interspersed 
with  extensive  marshes ;  but  toward  the  north  it  is  hilly. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  Mississippi  ranks  as  the  chief  State  in 
the  production  of  cotton.  Sugar,  rice,  and  Indian  corn  are 
produced  in  great  abundance.  The  olive  and  the  fig  flourish 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

(/.)  Chief  Cities.— Jackson  (4000),  the  capital,  on  Pearl  River, 
is  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

I'tcksburf  (12,400),  on  the  Mississippi,  lias  a  large  commerce 
and  is  a  great  cotton  mart. 

Natchez  (9000),  the  City  of  the  Bluffs,  on  the  Mississippi,  is 
the  chief  port  in  the  State  for  shipping  cotton. 

(G.)  Louisiana,  sometimes  called  the  Creole  State,  lies 
south-west  of  Mississippi,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
States.  The  surface  is  level,  but  towards  the  west  there  are 
a  few  low  hilly  ranges.  The  Mississippi  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  to  the  northern  half  of  the  State ;  the  southern  hall 
includes  the  delta,  the  outlet,  and  both  sides  of  the  noble 
river  for  250  miles  inland  from  its  mouth.  To  protect  the 
country  from  being  flooded  by  the  overflow  of  the  river,  great 
embankments  or  dykes  have  been  constructed  both  above  and  below  New  Orleans.  The 
breaking  of  the  water  through  the  embankments,  or  levees,  as  they  are  termed,  is  called  a 
crevasse.  The  great  delta,  which  forms  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  State,  is  subject  to 
inundations  in  spring.  The  Red  River  flows  south-east  through  the  State  and  joins  the 
Mississippi.  The  Pearl  River  on  the  east  and  the  Sabine  River  on  the  west  are  boundary 
streams.  Sugar,  cotton,  rice,  and  tropical  fruits  are  the  chief  products.  Louisiana  was  settled 
in  1699  by  Iberville,  a  native  of  Montreal.  It  was  purchased  from  France  in  1803. 

(f.)  Chief  Cities.— New  Orleans  (191,000),  the  capital,  called  the  Crescent  City,  stands  on  a  bend 
of  the  Mississippi,  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  the  greatest  cotton  port  in  the  world,  and  has  also 
an  extensive  trade  in  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  and  flour.  Its  levee  or  quay,  four  miles  long,  forms  an 
embankment  to  the  river,  and  is  a  place  of  great  activity.  The  public  buildings  are  numerous 
and  handsome  ;  but,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  summer,  the  private  residences  of  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  are  chiefly  out  of  the  city. 

Baton  Rouge  (6500),  the  former  capital,  200  miles  inland,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  a  shipping  port. 

Shreveport  (4600),  on  Red  River,  is  a  cotton  centre. 


COTTON-PLANT, 
AND   TOO. 


PkAIKIE-DOG   VILLAGE. 

(//.)  Texas,  called  the  Lone  Star  State,  the  largest  State  in  the  Union,  and  originally  a 
.lie  republic,  lies  west  of  Louisiana.  The  chief  boundary  rivers  are  the  Red  on  the 
north,  the  Sabine  on  the  east,  and  the  Rio  Grande,  which  separates  it  from  Mexico,  on  the 
south-west.  The  principal  rivers  belonging  wholly  to  Texas  are  the  Brazos  (950  miles),  and 
the  Colorado  (600  miles),  both  from  the  Llano  Kstac.ido,  or  Staked  Plain,  an  elevated  table- 
land in  the  interior.  The  soil  is  highly  productive.  Except  at  the  north  and  north-west, 
where  it  is  mountainous,  the  climate  is  tropical,  and  vegetation  luxurious.  Cotton,  sugar, 
corn,  tobacco,  and  rice  are  the  principal  products.  The  State  has  valuable  deposits  of  iron, 
silver,  lead,  copper,  and  coal.  Texas  is  the  foremost  State  in  stock-raising.  The  prairies 
alxjimd  in  bison,,  wild  horses,  or  mustangs,  prairie  dogs,  wild  deer,  and  other  game.  Camels 
have  been  introduced  into  Texas. 

(*.)  Chief  Cities.— Austin  (5000),  the  capital,  on  the  Colorado,  is  200  miles  inland. 

•,  on  an  island  nf  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  Galveston  Bay,  is  the  chief 
seaport. 

San  Antonio  (12,300),  soi.'  Austin,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  interior. 

Houston  (9400),  the  former  capital,  on  the  Buffalo,  is  the  chief  railway  centre. 
Mntarorda  and  Corfna  Christi  are  commercial  ports. 


IV.     THE   CENTRAL   STATES. 

1.  Noted  For. — These  States,  fourteen  in   number,  are  noted  for  their  extent, 
their  prairies,  and  their  agricultural  and  mineral  products. 

2.  Position. — Seven    of    them — Wisconsin,  Michigan,    Illinois,   Indiana,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee — lie   to   the  east   of  the    Mississippi    River;  and   seven 
of  them — Minnesota  (in  part),  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
Colorado — lie  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

3.  Physical    Features.— With  the  exception  of  Western  Colorado,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  this  section  has  no  high  mountains.     The  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  the  western  range  of  the  Alleghany  System,  forming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Kentucky,  and  separating  it  from  Virginia,  extend  into  Tennessee.    The 
Alleghany  Range,  under  various  names,  forms  the  boundary  between  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina.     The  Height  of  Land  in  Northern  Minnesota  is  the  beginning  of 
the  water-parting  between  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  Great  Central 
Plain  of  the  continent.     The  Ozark  and  Boston  Mountains  are  low  ranges  between 
the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  Rivers.     Four  of  the  five  Great  Lakes,  viz.,  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie,  border  the  States  in  the  north  of  this  section  ;  and  the 
principal  rivers  belong  to  the  Mississippi  System. 

4.  States  East  ol  the  Mississippi.— (-•/.)  Wisconsin  lies  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.     Its  surface  is  an  undulating  plateau  towards  the  north.     In  the  south  there 
are  extensive  prairies  and  timber  lands.     In  the  interior  there  are  many  beautiful  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Lake  Winnebago.     The  principal  rivers  are  the  Chippewa,  Black,  and 
Wisconsin,  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.     The  lead,  copper,  and  iron  mines  of  the  State  are 
highly  productive.     The  chief  agricultural  products  are  wheat  and  Indian  corn. 

(a.)  Chief  Cities.— Madison  (9000),  the  capital,  near  Rock  River,  is  the  seat  of  the  State  University. 
Milwaukee  (71,500),  on  Lake  Michigan,  is  the  largest  city.     It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  grain, 
lumber,  and  metallic  ore. 

Oshkosh  (12,600),  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago,  and  Fond  du  Lac  (12,700),  at  the  head  of 
the  Lake. 

Jatiesville  (8800),  on  Rock  River,  manufactures  agricultural  implements. 

(B.)  Michigan,  called  the  Peninsular  State  and  Lake  State,  lies  north  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  north-east  of  Wisconsin.  It  consists  of  two  peninsulas.  The  northern  peninsula,  lying 
between  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  on  the  south,  is  rocky, 
and  abounds  with  copper.  The  Pictured  (sandstone)  Rocks  on  the  coast  of  Lake  Superior, 
worn  by  time,  present  the  appearance  of  old  ruins.  The  southern  peninsula,  lying  between 
Lake  Michigan  on  the  west,  and  Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie  on  the  east,  slopes  toward 
the  east  and  the  west,  and  is  generally  fertile.  Michigan  is  admirably  situated  for  internal 
trade.  Except  Florida,  its  coast  line  is  longer  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  States.  The 
Strait  of  Mackinaw,  or  Michilimackinac,  forms  the  outlet  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  and  the  St.  Mary's 
River  that  of  Lake  Superior.  Isle  Royalc,  in  Lake  Superior,  belongs  to  Michigan.  Mackinaw 
Island,  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  was  once  noted  in  Canadian  history  as  a  military 
post.  The  State  possesses  exceedingly  rich  copper  mines,  and  valuable  deposits  of  iron  and 
coal,  and  very  productive  salt  beds.  It  is  the  foremost  State  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 
The  chief  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  corn,  and  oats. 

(*.)  Chief  Cities.— Lansing  (7500),  the  capital,  on  Grand  River. 

Detroit  (101,200),  the  City  of  the  Straits,  on  the  River  Detroit,  opposite  Windsor,  is  connected 
with  Canada  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Great  Western  Railways.  It  is  one  of  the  five  great  lake  ports 
and  is  extensively  engaged  in  commerce  and  shipbuilding. 

Port  Huron  (8200),  on  the  River  St.  Clair,  opposite  Sarnia  in  Ontario,  has  a  large  lumber  trade. 

East  Saginaiv  (17,000)  and  Saginati)  City  (10,000),  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Saginaw  River, 
fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  have  extensive  salt  works. 

Grand  Rapids  (26,000),  on  the  Grand  River,  30  miles  from  Lake  Michigan,  is  noted  for  its  lumber. 

Kalamazoo  (11,700),  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  the  seat  of  the  Michigan  College  for 
Females,  and  has  a  large  trade  and  extensive  manufactures. 

Jackson  (13,900),  sonth  of  Lansing,  is  a  railroad  centre  and  the  seat  of  the  State  prison. 

Adrian  (SSoo),  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  is  the  centre  of  an  active  trade. 

Ann  Arbor  (6700),  on  Huron  River,  is  the  seat  of  the  State  University,  and  Ypsilanti  (5200),  on 
the  same  river,  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

(C.)  Illinois,  sometimes  called  the  Prairie  State,  lies  south  of  Wisconsin.  The  surface  of 
the  State  is  generally  a  vast  undulating  prairie,  sloping  to  the  south.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Mississippi  River,  which  separates  it  from  Iowa  and  Missouri ;  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  ; 
and  on  the  east  in  part  by  the  Wabash.  At  the  north-east  it  borders  on  Lake  Michigan. 
Opposite  Alton,  on  its  western  boundary,  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers 
takes  place  ;  and  at  Cairo,  at  its  southern  point,  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  It 
is  a  fertile  State,  and  is  famed  for  its  large  production  of  corn  and  wheat.  It  has  extensive 
coal-fields.  Lead  and  iron  abound,  and  salt  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities. 

(c.)  Chief  Cities.— Springfield  (17,300),  the  capital,  near  the  middle  of  the  State,  is  an  important 
railway  centre. 

Chicago  (400,000),  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river,  is  the  largest  city  on  the 
northern  lakes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  grain  markets  in  the  world,  and  is  the  chief  i  ork  and 
lumber  market  in  America.  It  is  a  great  railway  centre  .and  shipping  depot.  It  has  been  chiefly  built 
since  1830.  In  1871  a  fire  destroyed  17,450  houses.  The  city  is  supplied  witli  water  frum  L;ikf  Michi- 
gan, through  a  tunnel  which  runs  two  miles  under  the  lake. 

Quincy  (24,000),  on  the  Mississippi,  is  largely  engaged  in  river  trade  and  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements. 

Peoria  (22,800),  on  the  Illinois  River,  is  a  flourishing  city. 

Galena,  on  the  Galena  River,  near  the  Mississippi,  is  noted  for  its  lead  mines. 
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(D.)  Indiana  lies  east  «f  Illinois,  and  is  separated  from  Kentucky  by  the  Ohio  Klvcr.  It  is 
watered  by  tributaries  ot  that  river.  The  Wabasli  forms  tlu-  greater  part  of  its  western  boun- 
dary The  surface  is  undulating,  and  diveiViliecl  hv  prairies  and  hills.  Tlie  soil  is  generally 
good.  Coal  and  iron  are  the  principal  minerals.  Agricultural  products  and  domestic  animals 
arc  the  chief  staples. 

(</.)  Chief  Cities.— Indianapolis  UV*").  the  capita!,  on  the  west  branch  of  White  River,  is  the 
centre  of  numerous  railroads. 

Madison  (io,7oo\  Ntio  Albany  (15,400),  and  Evansville  (21,900),  on  the  Ohio,  are  manufacturing 
cities,  with  a  lar^ir  liver  trade. 

Terre  Ifnitte  (16,000),  on  the  Wabash  River,  is  a  railroad  centre  and  great  pork  market.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

Lafayette  (13,500),  on  the  Wabash,  is  the  chief  grain  market  in  tin?  St. in-,  .uid  the  seat  of  1'urdtu- 
University. 

Fort  H'ayne  (17,700),  at  the  head  of  the  Maumce  River,  is  the  business  centre  of  a  fine  agricul- 
tural district. 

(£.)  Ohio,  called  the  Buckeye  State,  lies  east  of  Indiana.  Lake  Erie  forms  the  greater 
part  of  its  northern  boundary,  and  the  Ohio  River  flows  along  its  south-eastern  and  southern 
bonier,  separating  it  from  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  It  is  not  mountainous,  but  in  the 
centre  a  table-land,  1000  feet  above  sea-level,  divides  the  rivers  running  north  to  Lake  I'.rie 
Irom  those  flowing  into  the  Ohio.  The  soil  is  fertile.  It  surpasses  every  other  State  in  the 
production  of  wool  and  wine,  and  is  second  only  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  production  of  coal.  It 
is  noted  also  for  iron,  salt,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  pork. 

(e.)  Chief  Cities  —Columbus  (34,000),  the  capital,  on  the  Scioto  River,  is  a  manufacturing  city, 
and  contains  many  tine  buildings. 

Cincinnati  (276,000),  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  State,  is  the  third  city  of  the 
Central  States  iu  point  of  population.  As  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  Oltio  valley  it  is  called 
the  Queen  of  the  West.  Next  to  Chicago,  it  is  the  greatest  pork  market  in  America.  It  is  noted 
for  its  astronomical  observatory,  wine  manufacture,  iron  foundries,  and  cotton  mills. 

Portsmouth  ( 10,600),  on  the  Ohio,  is  noted  for  its  iron  works. 

Cleveland  (93,000),  on  Lake  Erie,  is  well  laid  out,  and  from  its  numerous  avenues  is  called  the 
Forest  City.  It  is  one  of  the  five  great  lake  ports,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor. 

Sandusky  (131000),  on  Lake  Eric,  the  great  fish  market  of  the  State,  is  an  important  lake  port. 

Toledo  (31,600),  at  the  north-west,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  River,  has  extensive  grain  and 
lumber  trade. 

Dayton  (30.500),  in  the  south-west,  on  the  Miami  River,  an  important  railroad  centre,  is  noted  for 
its  iron  works. 

Zanesvil/e  (10,000),  on  the  Muskingum  River  is  noted  for  iron  manufactures  and  paper  mills. 

(F  )  Kentucky  lies  south  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio 
River,  which  forms  its  northern  boundary.  The  Mississippi  flows  along  its  western  border, 

separating  it  from  Illinois  and  Missouri.  On  the  east,  the 
Hi:;  Sandy  River  separates  it  from  West  Virginia,  and  on 
the  south-cast  the  Cumberland  Mountains  separate  it  from 
Virginia.  It  is  hichly  fertile,  and  surpasses  every  other 
State  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  IK  mp,  llax,  and  whisky. 
It  is  noted  also  for  wheat  and  Indian  corn.  From  the 
celebrated  Mammoth  Cave,  at  the  south,  nitre  is  obtained. 
The  more  important  minerals  found  are  iron,  coal,  and 
salt. 

(/)  Chief  Cities.— Frankfort  (Sooo),  the  capital,  is  situated 
on  the  Kentucky  River,  amidst  bold  scenery. 

Louisville  (loo.Soo),  on  the  Ohio  River,  called  Falls  City 
fri'in  the  neighboring  rapids  on  the  river,  which  are  avoided 
by  a  canal,  two  and  a  h.t.f  miles  long,  cut  through  the  solid 
rock,  has  an  immense  trade  in  tnbaee".  |mr'^,  flour,  and  hemp. 

Covington  (24,500),  and  Newport  (15,000),  situated  oppo- 
site Cincinnati,  at  the  month  of  the  Licking  River,  have  iron 
works  and  cotton  factories. 

Lexington  (14,800),  south-east  of  Frankfort,  has  a  large 
inland  trade. 

(G. )  Tennessee  lies  south  of  Kentucky.  It  has  three  physical  divisions.  East  Tennessee 
lies  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains  ;  Middle  Tennessee 
between  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  the  Tennessee  River  ;  and  West  Tennessee  between 
the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Mississippi.  The  scenery  of  East  Tennessee  is  picturesque.  The 
chief  products  of  the  State  are  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  iron,  coal,  and  salt. 

(g.)  Chief  Cities.— Nashville  (26,000),  the  capital,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  is  a  fine  city,  and  has 
a  large  trade.  It  is  the  seat  of  three  universities. 

Memphis  (40,200),  on  a  high  bluff  of  the  Mississippi,  is  an  important  cotton  depot.  It  is  the 
southern  outlet  of  the  State,  and,  next  to  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis,  is  the  largest  city  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

A"««.rf/(7c,  on  Holston  River,  and  Chattanooga,  on  the  Tennessee,  are  the  chief  places  in  East 
Tennessee. 

5.  Slates  West  of  the  Mississippi.— (A.)  Minnesota  lies  west  of  Lake  Superior  and  Wisconsin. 
The  Red  River  of  the  north  forms  part  of  its  western  boundary.  Pigeon  River  and  Rainy 
River  are  boundary  rivers  at  the  north.  The  noble  Mississippi  has  its  source  in  Itasca  Lake, 
on  the  height  of  land,  in  this  State.  The  surface  is  chiefly  undulating  prairie,  sloping  to  the 
east.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are  numerous,  and  the  water  is  singularly  pure.  There  arc 
extensive  pine  forests  in  parts  of  the  State.  Wheat  is  the  staple  product.  Copper,  iron,  and 
coal  have  been  found. 

(a.)  Chief  Cities.—  St.  Paul  (20,000),  the  capital  and  largest  city,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  chief 
commercial  centre  of  the  State. 
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Minneapolis  (13,000),  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  ii  noted  for  il>  great  lumber 
and  flour  trade. 

St.  Anthony  (7000),  opposite  Minneapolis  with  which  it  i»  connected  by  a  bridge,  commands  i  nne 
view  of  Si.  Anthony's  Kails,  at  which  the  river  descends  eighteen  feel.  It  i»  the  seat  of  the  Stale 
University. 

Winona  (7200),  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  has  a  great  lumber  and  wheat 
trade.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  State  Normal  .'• 

Duluth  (3000),  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 

ro.ul. 

(II.)  Iowa  lies  south  of  Minnesota,  between  the  Missouri  on  the  west  and  the  Mississippi 
on  the  east.     Its  surface,  chiefly  a  rolling  prairie,  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  DCS  Moines.     It  ranks  as  the  second  State  in  the  Union  for  the  produi  •-. 
wheat  and   Indian  corn.     It  is  noted  also  for  woollen  goods,  lumber  and  farm  implements. 
Coal,  lead,  iron,  and  gypsum  are  abundant. 

(6.)  Chief  Cities.— Des  Moines  (11,000),  the  capital,  is  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  a  tributary  .  I  the 
Eppi. 

Diil'uque  (18,400),  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  principal  depot  of  the  lead  mining  district. 
Davenport  (30,000),  on  the  Mississippi,  is  a  manufacturing  city  with  a  large  river  trade. 
Burlington  (15,000),  on  the  Mississippi,  is  a  flourishing  city. 

Keokuk  (12,700),  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  State,  is  largely  engaged  in 

pork  packing. 

Council  Bluffs  (10,000),  on  the  Missouri,  is  a  great  railroad  centre. 
loiva  City  (6000),  on  the  Iowa  River,  i*  the  seat  of  the  State  University. 

(C.)  Missouri  lies  south  of  Iowa,  and  is  separated  from  Illinois  by  the  Mississippi  River, 
into  which  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries  flow  from  the  westward  through  the 
centre  of  the  state.  Prairies  abound  north  of  this  river,  but  south  of  it  the  surface  is  broken 
and  mountainous.  At  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State,  there  is  a  mountain  of  almost  pure 
iron.  Lead,  coal,  copper,  tin,  and  salt  are  abundant.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  hemp,  tobacco,  cattle. 
and  horses  are  the  other  chief  products. 

(c.)  Chief  Cities.— Jefferson  City  (4500),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  (311,000),  nn  the  Mississippi,  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  is  the  commer- 
cial capital  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  an  important  railway  centre,  a  great  iron  mart,  and  the 
depot  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Hannibal(  10,000),  on  the  Mississippi,  is  a  rising  town. 

St.  Joseph  (19,500),  in  the  north-west,  on  the  Missouri,  is  a  manufacturing  city. 

Kansas  City  (32,000),  on  the  Missouri,  is  a  railroad  centre  ;  it  is  noted  for  its  beef-packing  estab- 
lishments. 

(D. )  Arkansas  lies  south  of  Missouri,  and  west  of  Mississippi.  It  is  nearly  divided  in  two 
by  the  Arkansas  River.  Its  north-west  corner  is  traversed  by  the  Ozark  Mountains.  The 
Boston  Mountains  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Arkansas.  Inland  from  the  Mississippi  the  surface 
is  highly  diversified  ;  but  the  soil  is  not  good  except  near  the  rivers.  Cotton,  corn,  zinc,  iron, 
lead,  and  coal  are  the  chief  products. 

I-/.)  Chief  Cities.— Little  Rock  (12,400),  the  capital  and  largest  city,  is  on  the  Arkansas  River.  Its 
hot  springs  are  celebrated. 

Fort  Smith,  on  the  Arkansas,  at  the  western  boundary,  is  the  second  city. 
Pine  Blttjff,  on  the  Arkansas,  and  Camden,  on  the  Washita,  are  thriving  towns. 

(E.)  Nebraska  lies  west  of  Iowa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Missouri  River, 
which  forms  the  north-eastern  and  eastern  boundary.  The  Platte  runs  through  the  State  from 
west  to  cast,  and  enters  the  Missouri  at  Plattsmouth.  The  surface  is  an  undulating  prairie,  the 
only  elevations  being  the  Sand  Hills  in  the  north-west.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  is  an 
extensive  tract  known  as  the  Had  Lands.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief 
products.  Coal  and  iron  are  the  chief  minerals,  and  salt  springs  are  numerous  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State. 

(*.)  Chief  Cities.— Lincoln  (5000)  is  the  capital. 

Omaha  (16,000),  on  the  Missouri,  is  the  largest  city.     It  is  a  commercial  and  railroad  centre. 

Nebraska  City  (6000),  also  on  the  Missouri. 

(F. )  Kansas  lies  south  of  Nebraska.  It  is  an  extensive  undulating  plain,  drained  by  the 
Kansas  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  and  their  numerous  tributaries.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  except 
in  the  west,  where  there  are  some  sandy  plains.  Gypsum,  coal,  and  iron  are  abundant.  Wheat, 
corn,  oats,  and  cattle  are  the  chief  products. 

(/.)  Chief  Cities.— Topeka  (6000),  the  capital,  is  on  the  Kansas  River. 
I.'i-vrcnce  (8300),  also  on  the  Kansas,  is  a  flourishing  trade  centre. 

Leavenivorth  (i7,><oo),  the  largest  city,  is  situated  on  the  Missouri.    It  has  a  great  river  commerce, 
and  is  the  se.n  ->f  .1  Slate  Normal  School. 
Atchuon  (7000),  on  the  Missouii. 
Fort  Scott  is  the  centre  of  a  coal  district  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

(G. )  Colorado  lies  west  of  Kansas.  The  Rocky  Mountains  traverse  the  State  from  north 
to  south,  in  a  double  chain.  IVtween  the  ranges  are  four  extensive  valleys,  called  the  Parks  of 
Colorado,  and  distinguished  as  North  Park.  Middle  Park,  South  Park,  and  San  Luis  Park. 
The  eastern  Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  contains  Long's  Peak  to  the  north.  Pike's  Peak 
near  the  centre,  and  Spanish  Peaks  to  the  south.  The  mountain  scenery  of  western  Colorado 
is  grand.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  an  undulating  plain.  Timber  is  abundant  in  the 
Mountain  region.  The  State  is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  lead  mines.  Iron,  coal,  and  salt  are 
also  found  in  large  quantities. 

(f.)  Chief  Cities.— Denver  (5000),  the  capital,  on  the  South  Platte  River,  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
mining  district.     It  is  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Central  City  and  Golden  City. 
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V.  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

(A.)  Oregon  lies  south  of  Washington  Territory,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Snake  River 
forms  the  greater  part  of  its  eastern,  and  the  Columbia  River  the  greater  part  of  its  northern 
boundary.  The  coast  is  rocky,  and  is  deficient  in  good  harbors.  The  Coast  Range,  the  Cas- 
cade, and  the  Blue  Mountains  divide  it  into  four  parts.  Mounts  Hood,  Jefferson,  and  Pitt  are 
the  highest  of  the  Cascade  Range  in  Oregon.  To  the  west  of  the  Cascade  Range  the  soil  is 
fertile,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Williamette,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia  ;  but  to  the  east 
the  plateau  region  is  sterile.  Wheat,  lumber,  wool,  and  canned  salmon  are  the  chief  exports. 
There  are  rich  gold  mines  in  the  State,  and  coal  and  iron  have  been  found. 
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River.  It  is  accessible  for  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Sacramento  has  a  graded  system  of  public 
schools.  It  is  a  mining  depot  for  the  great  region  of  the  South. 

San  Francisco  (14^000),  the  chief  commercial  city,  stands 
on  San  Francisco  Bay,  which  is  entered  by  a  strait,  four  miles 
long  and  a  mile  wide,  called  the  Golden  Gate.  It  has  a  branch 
mint,  and  a  United  States  navy  yard. 

Oakland '( 10,500},  the  former  capital,  on  San  Francisco  Bay, 
lies  opposite  San  Francisco. 

Sfnida  (7000),  on  Karquenas  Strait,  has  a  naval  arsenal. 

Stockton  (10,000),  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  is  the  trade 
centre  for  the  southeni  mining  districts. 

San  Jose  lies  near  the  head  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Los  Angelas^  in  the  south,  and  San  Diego^  are  near  the 
Mexican  frontier. 

(€.}  Nevada  lies  east  of  California.  It  occupies  that  part 
of  the  Great  Basin  which  lies  between  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  Humboldt  Mountains.  The  Nevada  desert  is 
covered  with  sand,  alkali,  and  sage  brush.  Fertile  soil  is 
found  only  In  the  valleys.  The  rivers  are  few  and  small. 
The  lakes  are  salt,  and  have  no  outlet.  Nevada  is  very  rich 
in  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  Coal,  iron,  and  salt,  are  abundant. 

(c.)  Chief  Cities.— Carson  City  (3000),  the  capital,  is  near 
Carson  River. 

Virginia  City  (10,000),  on  the  Garson  River,  is  the  centre 
of  a  rich  silver-mining  district.  It  is  6000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Austin,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  is  on  Resse  River. 


(a.)  Chief  Cities.— Salem  (2000),  the  capita.,  ,•.  on  the 
Williamette. 

Portland  (83,000),  the  largest  city,  is  on  the  Williamette 
near  its  jmictiun  with  the  Columbia,  and  is  a  trade  crntre. 
Astoria  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

(B.)  California  lies  south  of  Oregon  on  tlie  Pacific  coast. 
The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  to  the  east  traverse  the  entire 
length  of  the  State,  with  a  breadth  varying  frcm  30  to  60 
miles.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Range  are  Mounts 
Shasta,  Dana,  Lyell,  Tyndall,  and  Whitney.  The  coast 
range  stretches  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  west.  In  the 
north  and  in  the  south  of  the  State  these  ranges  unite,  and 
enclose  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Jc.i'iuin 
Rivers.  East  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  a  desert  region. 

The  Valley  of  the  Vosemite  is  celebrated  for  its  \vild 
scenery.  It  is  a  chasm  ten  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide, 
with  perpendicular  walls  of  granite  towering  to  the  1"  k.ht 
of  from  2000  to  4000  feet,  over  which  the  Merced  Ki'ir 
descends  in  three  leaps.  The  Vosemite  Falls  are  of  extra- 
ordinary grandeur,  and  are  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  In  in- 
half  a  mile  high — sixteen  times  higher  than  the  Falls  of 
Niagara. 

The  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mines  of  California  are, 
with  those  of  Spain,  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.  The 
Big  Tree  Grove  and  the  Geysers  Valley  are  great  curio.-,iti.  •,. 
Calavuras  Big  Tree  Grove  contains  a  beautiful  ^roup  •  I  tbfl 
Sequoia  gigantea,  called  also  Wellingtonia,  and  in  the 
United  States,  Washingtonia.  In  this  grove,  the  Falln-r  <  f 
the  Forest  is  120  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  base, 
200  feet  high  up  to  the 
firft  branch,  and  450  feet 
in  total  height. 

There  are  over  750 
public  schools  in  the 
State,  and  12  Colleges. 
Congress  voted  6,500,000 
acres  of  land  towards  their 
maintenance. 

The  climate  is  tem- 
perate along  the  coast, 
but  hot  in  the  interior. 
Gold  and  quicksilver  are 
the  chief  minerals,  but 
there  are  also  valuable 
mines  of  silver,  copper, 
tin,  and  coal.  Cattle,  wild 
horses,  and  deer,  are 
numerous.  The  chief  pro- 
ducts are  wheat,  barley, 
fruit,  and  wine. 

(i.)  Chief  Cities.— Sac- 
ramento (16,300),  the  capi- 
tal, is  on  the  Sacramento 
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VI.  TERRITORIES. 

(A.)  The  District  of  Columbia  is  mi  area  of  sixty  square  miles,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
River,  120  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  ceded  by  Maryland  to  the  United  States,  as  a  site 
for  the  seat  of  the  Federal  <a  t  ieneral  <  Mivenment.  It  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1871. 

(a.)  Chief  Cities.— Washington  (109,000),  the  capital,  is  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Potomac,  and  contains  the  Capitol,  in  which  Congress  assembles,  and  other  public 
buildings,  including  the  Smithsonian  Institute  (founded  by  James  Smithson,  an  Englishman),  the 
\VIiik-  House,  or  official  residence  of  tlie  President,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Naval  Observatory.  The 
city  was  laid  diit  l>v  ( i  au-ral  Wasliin-lun,  who  was  the  first  President 

Georgetown,  in  the  neighborhood  nf  Washington,  is  a  great  shad  and  herring  market. 
(B.)  Dakota  lies  west  of  Minnesota  and  south  of  Canada.  The  surface  is  broken  by 
mountains  and  valleys.  Herds  of  bison  roam  over  its  plains.  The  Missouri  River  crosses  it 
from  north-west  to  south-east.  Along  the  rivers  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  Bad  Lands  occupy  an 
extensive  tract  in  the  south-west.  Between  the  north  and  south  branch  of  the  Hi^  Cheyenne 
River  rise  the  Black  Hills,  noted  for  their  mineral  wealth.  Dakota  is  the  home  of  the  Sioux 
and  the  Mandan  Indians. 

(t.)  Chief  Towns.— 
Yankton  (700),  the  cap- 
ital, is  on  the  Missouri. 
Pfmbina,  in  the 
north-east  corner  of 
Dakota,  on  the  Red 
River,  is  a  trading 
place. 

(C.)  Indian  Ter- 
ritory lies  south  of 
Kansas.  It  has  been 
set  apart  by  Congress 
for  the  Indians  who 
have  been  removed 
from  various  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  tribes  in- 
clude the  Cherokees, 
Creeks,  Seminoles, 
\Vachitas,  Shawnees, 
Chickasaws,  and  Choc- 
taws.  The  tribes  have 
their  own  government. 
The  soil  of  the  terri- 
tory is  fertile,  except 
the  north-west  portion, 
which  forms  part  of 
the  Great  American 
Desert.  The  Red 
River,  which  forms 
the  greater  part  of  the 
southern  boundary, 
and  the  Arkansas, 
with  their  tributaries, 
are  the  principal  rivers. 

(c.)  Chief  Town.— 
Tahlequah,  the  capital 
of  the  Cherokees,  is  the 
chief  town. 

(£>.)  Montana  lies 
west  of  Dakota.  The 
Bitter  Root  Range 
separates  it  from 
Idaho.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  the  west,  and 
by  the  Missouri  River 
in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion. Its  chief  tribu- 
taries in  Montana  are 
the  Milk  River  and 
the  Yellowstone.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  tim- 
ber abundant.  It  pos- 
sesses gold  mines,  and 
is  rich  in  silver,  iron, 
YOSEMITE  VALLEV,  CALIFORNIA.  coal,  and  salt. 

Chief  Towns. — Helena  (3000),  the  capital  and  largest  city,  is  near  the  Missouri. 
:inia  City,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  an  important  mining  town. 

(E.)  Wyoming  lies  south  of  Montana.  It  is  a  mountainous  Territory.  The  Wind  River 
Mountains  cross  it  from  north-west  to  south-east.  Fremont's  Peak,  the  highest,  is  13,567 
feet  above  sea  level.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  are  the  Big  Horn  Mountains. 
The  Missouri.  Yellowstone,  Plattc,  Colorado,  and  Snake  Rivers  have  their  sources  in  the 
Wiri'i  Kivti  Mountains.  In  the  north-west  portion  of  Wyoming  is  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  States  National  Park,  which  occupies  an  area  of  nearly  3600  square  miles,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  wonderful  scenery.  Wyoming  has  valuable  mineral  deposits.  It  is  crossed 
by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 


(«.)  Chief  Towns.— Cheyenne  City  (1450),  the  capital,  near  the  1'laite  River,  i»  a  railroad  centre. 
Shtrman,  8262  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  railroad  station  in  the  Rocky  Mountain!. 

( /•'. )  New  Mexico  lies  south  of  Colorado.  The  Rocky  Mountains  traverse  iti  western  part, 
and  form  the  water  parting  for  the  rivers  Mowing  into  the  (iulf  and  into  the  Gulf 

of  Mexico.     East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Territory  slopes  towai  1  form*  part 

of  the  Llano  Kstacado.  The  Rio  Grande  intersects  the  Territory  from  north  to  south.  Its 
fertile  valley  is  20  miles  wide,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Sierra  Madrc.  Cold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  and  salt,  are  abundant. 

(/)  Chief  Towns.— Santa  Fe  (7000),  the  capital,  near  the  Rio  Grande,  Mand*  on  a  plateau  which 
is  elevated  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  a  short  distance  south-west  of  the  base  of  a  snow-capped 
mountain,  which  rises  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town.  It  has  an  important  overland  bade. 

Tool,  A  tiuftitrout,  and  Mttilla,  arc  small  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Kio  Grande. 

(G.)  Idaho  lies  west  of  Montana  and  Wyoming.  It  is  separated  from  the  former  Territory 
by  the  Bitter  Root  Range.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  The  Snake  River  forms  port  of  the 
western  boundary.  It  has  valuable  gold  and  silver  mines. 

<>•>  Chief  Towns.— Boise1  City  (icoo),  the  capital,  on  lioi.vi  River,  a  branch  of  the  Snake  River.  It 
became  the  capital  of  the  territory  in  the  latter  part  of  1864.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the 
vicinity. 

Florence^  near  the  Salmon  River,  and  Silver  City,  are  mining  places. 

(//.)  Utah  lies  west  of  Colorado.  Its  rivers  fall  into  lakes  which  have  no  visible  outlet,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Great  Salt  Lake  to  the  north,  and  Sevier  to  the  south  of  it.  Kxcept 
along  the  rivers  the  soil  is  not  fertile.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  shallow,  and  abounds  in  crystallized 
salt.  The  Wahsatch  Mountains  divide  Utah  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  The  principal  pro- 
ductions are  cotton,  oats,  and  barley.  The  grape  and  the  peach  thrive  well.  The  summers  are 
warm  and  the  winters  are  mild.  Utah  has  been  the  home  of  the  Mormons  since  1847. 

(h.)  Chief  Towns.— Salt  Lake  City  (13,000),  the  capital,  on  the  Jordan  River,  which  connects  Great 
Salt  Lake  with  Utah  Lake.  It  was  laid  out  in  July,  1*47,  by  a  company  of  143  Mormons.  The  climate 
of  the  valley  in  which  the  city  stands  is  very  salubrious,  and  the  soil  in  the  neighborhood  is  extremely 
fertile.  The  mountains  which  enclose  the  valley  on  the  east  side  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
Their  summits  are  said  to  be  about  10,000  feet  (nearly  two  miles)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the 
chief  commercial  centre. 

Ogdeti  is  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Provo^  on  the  east  shore  of  Utah  Lake,  and  Fillmort, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Sevier,  are  growing  places. 

(/.)  Arizona  lies  south  of  Utah.  It  is  watered  by  the  Gila  and  Little  Colorado  Rivers.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  dry.  Timber,  grain,  and  cattle  are  the  principal  products.  Various  minerals, 
including  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  abundant.  The  soil  is  not  very  fertile. 

(«'.)  Chief  Towns.— Tucson  (3000),  the  capital  and  largest  city,  is  situated  on  Santa  Cruz  Rivet.  Its 
population  is  chiefly  Spanish. 

rrescott,  near  the  centre  of  the  territory,  is  a  rich  mining  district.  La  Pat  is  on  the  Colorado 
River. 

(J.)  Washington  lies  south  of  British  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  crossed  by  the 
Coast  and  the  Cascade  Ranges.  Mount  St.  Helens,  15,750  feet,  and  Mount  Rainier,  12,300  feet, 
two  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Cascade  Range,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  East  of 
the  Cascade  Range  the  Territory  is  a  grazing  region ;  west  of  it  the  country  is  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  pine  and  cedar.  The  Columbia  River  waters  the  interior  and  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  southern  bonndary.  Puget  Sound  extends  inland  180  miles.  Lumber  is 
the  chief  export.  Gold,  silver,  and  coal,  are  abundant. 

(/•)  Chief  Towns. — Olympia  (1200),  the  capital,  is  at  the  head  of  Puget  Sound.  Sltilacoom,  on  the 
east  side  of  Puget  Sound,  is  noted  for  its  lumber  and  its  fisheries. 

(K.)  Alaska,  formerly  Russian  America,  occupies  the  extreme  north-west  part  of  America. 
It  was  discovered  and  explored  by  a  Russian  expedition  under  ISehring  in  1 741  ;  and  at  subse- 
quent periods  «ettlements  were  made  by  the  Russians  at  various  places  chiefly  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  fur  trade.  In  1867  the  whole  Russian  possessions  in  America  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States  fora  money  payment  of  $7,200,000.  The  treaty  was  signed  on  joth  March, 
and  ratified  on  20th  June,  1867 ;  and  on  9th  October  following  the  possession  of  the  country 
was  formally  made  over  to  a  military  force  of  the  United  States  at  New  Archangel.  The 
principal  part  of  the  Territory  lies  west  of  141"  West  Longitude.  A  coast-land,  about  50 
miles  in  breadth,  extends  southward  to  the  borders  of  British  Columbia  in  ^4°  40'  \.  Lat. 
Along  the  west  coast  there  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  of  which  Mount  St.  F.lias,  an  active  volcano, 
19,500  feet,  is  the  principal  peak.  The  chief  river  is  the  Kwickpack,  or  Yukon,  with  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Porcupine  and  Tanana.  Lakes  are  numerous  :  lliamna,  n-hich  drains  into  Bristol 
Bay,  is  the  largest.  The  soil  is  sterile,  and  the  climate  severe  ;  but  fish  and  fur-bearing  animals 
are  plentiful.  Salmon  abounds  in  the  rivers,  and  there  are  great  banks  along  the  shores,  the 
favorite  haunts  of  cod  and  other  fish.  From  the  great  amount  of  rain  and  the  want  of  heat, 
cereals  grow  but  will  not  ripen,  and  vegetables  do  not  thrive.  Native  grasses  and  berries 
plentifully,  and  the  forests  consist  of  cedar,  spruce,  larch,  and  fir  of  great  size,  also  cypress  and 
hemlock.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  coal,  petroleum,  and  marble,  have  been  found  in  the  territory.  The 
population  is  very  limited,  consisting  of  about  8000  whites  and  15,000  Indians,  with  some 
Eskimos  on  the  northern  coast.  The  Indians  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  number. 

The  Aleutian  Islands  consist  of  several  groups  lying  between  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska  and 
the  Continent  of  Asia.  They  are  rocky  and  volcanic,  having  some  volcanoes  in  constant 
activity.  Kodiac  Island  sends  ice  to  California.  The  inhabitants  (about  9000)  are  a  mixture 
of  Mogul  Tartars,  and  North  American  Indians.  They  subsist  mostly  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
vegetation  being  scanty  and  agriculture  almost  unknown. 

Alaska  is  the  only  unorganized  Territory.  For  government  purposes  it  is  joined  to 
Washington  Territory. 

(k.)  Chief  Town. — Sitka  (2000),  formerly  New  Archangel,  the  most  rainy  place  in  the  world,  on 
Sitka  Island,  has  a  magnetic  observatory.  It  has  good  salmon  fisheries. 
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MEXICO. 


Mexico  is  derived  from  Mtxiili,  the  Mars,  or  god  of  war,  of  the  Aztecs,  a  tribe  which  is  supposed 
lo  have  migrated  to  Mexico  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  A.D.  1196-  Area,  about  744,000 
square  miles,  equal  to  a  square  of  862  miles. 

1.  Noted  For. — Mexico  is  noted  for  its  numerous  beautiful  and  massive  ancient 
ruins  and  pyramids,  indicative  of  ancient  civilization,  its  numerous  volcanoes,  its 
rich  silver  and  gold  mines,  its  lofty  mountains,  and  temperate  climate. 

2.  Boundaries.— This  republic  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  United  States; 
on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  on  the  south  by  Central 
America  and  the  Pacific ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific. 


SCENE  IN    MEXICO. 

3.  Physical   Features. — The  Rocky  Mountains,  under  the  name  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  traverse  the  country   in  various  ranges,   and  give  great  diversity  to  the 
scenery  and  climate.     The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  is  the  principal  river,   and  also 
forms  the  north-eastern  boundary. 

4.  Bays  and  Bulls.— The  principal  gulfs  are  Mexico,  Tehuantepec,  and  California;  and  the 
chief  bays  are  Campeachy,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Magdalena,  Ballenas,  and  Sebastian,  on 
the  Califomian  peninsula. 

5.  The  Peninsulas  are  Lower  California  and  Yucatan. 

6.  The  Capes  are 
Catochc,  Corrientcs, 
Palmo,  St.  Lucas, 
St.  Lazaro,  and  St. 
Eugenio. 

7.  Chief  Cities.— 
Mexico  (  230,000  ), 
the  capital,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  a 
fine  plain  surround- 
ed by  lofty  moun- 
tains. South  of  it 
are  Ixtacihuatl,  or 
White  Woman,  an 
extinct  volcano,  and 
Popocatepetl,  or 
Mountain  of  Smoke, 
an  active  volcano, 
1 7,884  feet  high,  and 
Orizaba,  17,3/3  feet 
high.  The  city  is 
square,  and  enclosed 
by  high  walls. 

PiiMa  (65,000), 
in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Mexico,  the 
second  city  in  size, 
manufactures  glass, 
woollen  goods,  and 
sword  blades.  Be- 
tween it  and  Vcra 
Cruz  are  Cofre  do 
Perote  and  Citlal- 
teptl  or  the  Star 
Mountain.  It  is 
7200  feet  above  the 
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Queretaro  (50,000),  north-west  of  Mexico,  has  woollen  manufactures.  Here  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  betrayed  by  Lopez,  was  shot  in  1867. 

San  Luis  Potosi  (40,000),  north  of  Queretaro,  in  a  rich  mining  district. 

Guanajuato  (63,000),  west  of  Queretaro,  has,  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  the  richert 
gold  and  silver  mines  in  Mexico. 

Guadalajara  (70,000),  on  the  Santiago,  is  noted  for  shawls,  earthenware  and  leather  work. 

Afatamoras  (20,000),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Grande,  is  a  thrivin-  ]» 1 1. 

Jatafa  (35,000),  north-west  of  Vera  Cruz,  gives  its  name  to  the  druc;  jalap. 

Vera  Cruz  (10,000)  and  Ta»ipico(\  5,000),  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  the  chief  commercial 
ports. 

Acapulco  and  Mazatlan  (16,000)  are  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Tchuantepec,  south  of  the  isthmus,  is  a  small  river  port. 

Merida  is  the  chief  town  of  Yucatan,  and  Sisnl  its  seaport ;  but  Catitfuuhy  is  the  principal 
seaport  of  the  peninsula. 

8.  The  Exports  are  cattle,  hides,  fruit,  Indian  corn,  indigo,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  lead. 

9.  The  Inhabitants  are  a  mixed  people,  consisting  of  about  5,000,000  Indians,  1,000,000 
descendants    of   the    Spaniards,   2,00.1, ->:»    Mestizoes  (Eiiropco-Indians) ;    besides   Zamboes 
(Africo-Indians),  Mulattoes,  etc. 


CENTRAL   AMERICAN  STATES. 

Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  427  miles.     Population,  about  1,250,000. 


1.  Noted  For. — Central  America  is  noted  for  its  important  geographical  position 
between  North  and  South  America,  and  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans ; 
and  for  its  varied  tropical  products. 

2.  Political  Divisions.— There  are  five  republics  in  Central  America,  viz. :  Gua- 
temala, San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica ;  and  one  British  colony, 
viz. :  British  Honduras. 

3.  Physical  Features. — The  Andes  commence  in  these  States      Volcanoes  occur 
on  the  Pacific  coast.      Between  the  mountain   i  i  i^cs  and  along  the  central  plateau 
or  table-land  there  are  numerous  fertile  plains. 

4.  Products. — Tropical  plants  grow  in  great  profusion      Dye  woods,  mahogany, 
lignumvitic,  pimento,  indigo,  cochineal,  sarsaparilln,  vanilla,  black-balsam,  cotton, 
sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  minerals  are  the  chief  exports.     Indian  corn,  rice, 
and  cattle  are  articles  of  domestic  trade.     Reptiles  and  beautiful  birds  abound  in 
the  luxuriant  forests. 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  STATES— WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 
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5.  Central  States  of  America. 
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States.— (A.)  Guatemala  extends  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  I'aciltc.  It  is  celebrated 
for  two  volcano.--;  alxuit  15,000  feet  high,  named  respectively  I-'ucgo  (l-'ircj  anil  Ag'ia  (Wad  i .), 
and  lor  its  amain  ruins  and  monuments.  Cochineal  was  the  chief  export,  but  coffee  is  now 
produced  in  large  quantities. 

(a.)  Chief  Places.  -New  Guatemala  (50,000),  the  capital,  is  on  a  plateau  4372  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  houses  arc-  built  only  one  story  in  height,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  earthquakes. 

Old  Guatemala,  25  miles  to  the  west,  was  the  former  capital.  It  was  founded  in  15-7,  and 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1774. 

Coliai:,  in  the  centre,  is  a  considerable  town. 

SI.  Thomas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  Istafa,  on  the  Pacific,  are  seaports. 

(/?.)  San  Salvador  lies  along  the  Pacific.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  States,  but,  in  proportion 
to  its  sue,  the  most  populous.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  It  produces  the  Dalsam  uf  Peru. 
It  has  rich  gold  mines.  Indigo  is  the  chief  export. 

(b.)  Chief  Places. — San  Salvador  ( 16,000),  the  capital,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1854. 
It  has  been  rebuilt. 

Cojutepeqiu,  on  Lake  Hopango,  was  for  a  time  the  seat  of  government. 

San  Mi^iiil  is  an  inland  town. 

Acajtttla  and  LitertaJ,  on  the  Pacific,  and  La  Union,  on  Fonseca  Bay,  are  seaports. 

(C.)  Honduras  lies  along  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  forests  of  mahogany  and 
dye  woods.  Turtle  fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  shore.  Lake  Yojoa  or  Taulebe,  2050  feet 
above  the  sea,  has  an  area  of  135  square  miles.  It  has  three  affluents.  The  Bay  Islands  (the 
chief  of  which  are  Ruatan,  Bonacca,  and  Utilla)  were  added  to  Honduras  by  Britain  in  1860. 

(<-.)  Chief  Places.— Tegucigalpa  (12,000),  the  capital,  is  in  a  rich  mining  district. 

Coinayagtia  ( l  S,ooo ),  formerly  the  capital,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  State. 

Omoa,  one  of  the  hottest  places  in  the  world,  and  Triixillo,  are  the  chief  ports  of  Honduras. 

(D. )  Nicaragua  extends  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific.  The  Mosquito  Territory, 
stretching  along  the  Caribbean  coast  from  the  Rio  Coco  or  Segovia  to  the  San  Juan,  was  ceded 
to  Nicaragua  in  t'Vio.  It  contains  Lakes  Leon  or  Managua  and  Nicaragua,  the  latter  drained 
by  the  San  Juan.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  scenery  beautiful. 

(il.)  Chiel  Places. — Managua  (10,000),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Leon  (30,000),  the  former  capital,  near  the  Pacific  coast,  has  a  fine  cathedral. 
San  Juan,  or  Greytown,  on  the  Caribbean  coast,  has  an  excellent  harbor. 
Kfalfjo  is  the  principal  port  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

(E. )  Costa  Rica,  or  Rich  Coast,  extends  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific.  Its 
surface  is  mountainous.  The  forests  are  extensive,  and  abound  in  dye  woods.  It  has  gold 
and  coal.  Coffee  is  the  chief  export. 

(c.l  Chiel  Places.— San  Jose  (12,000),  the  capital,  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  coffee  district. 

Cartago.  the  former  capital,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1841. 

Punt*  Arenas,  on  tin-  liulf  ot   Xicoyn    and  CiMcra,  on  t'.ie  Pacific  coast,  are  the  chief 


',/•'.;  British  Honduras  lies   east   of  Yucatan.      It   extends  along  the  Caribbean  Sea  from 

the  Kin    Hun. l-i  nn  the   north  to  the  Rio  Sarstoon  on   the  south.     Length  about  170  miles, 

;  nerous   islands  lie  ali-n^  the  mast,  which  is  swampy.     The   interior  is 

well  wood.-d,  and  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile.     The  climate  is  warm,  moist,  and  unhealthy. 

through  the  country,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Belize,  navigable  for  200  miles 

inland.     1 1'liiduia  ,  \\.is  <!i~.(  uvnvd  hv  ( ..'"hi  minis  in  1502.     It  formed  a  dependency  of  the  Island 

of  Jamaica  from  if/n  to  i.' '.70,  when  i:  was  made  a  separate  Crown  colony.     The  chief  exports 

are  malm'.  ,uiv,  rrdar,  logwood,  cocoa  nuts,  cochineal,  and  sarsaparilla. 

(/.I  Chiel  Place.  — The  capital  is  Belize  or  Waliz  (6000).  a  Spanish  corruption  for  Wallis, 
LM-  name  of  a  noted  F.nglish  pirate  who  formerly  frequented  the  principal  river  of  Honduras 
The  anchorage  in  front  of  the  harlxir  is  excellent.  It  has  an  hospital,  and  a  lunatic  asylum. 





THE    WKST  JAJ>/.I    ISLANDS. 

>  called  by  Columbus,  who  supposed  that  they  lay  <m  the  route  in  i  /.-,  about 

that  of  England  and  IrcUml,  or  equal  to  a  MJIUTC  of  306  miles. 

1.  Noted  Fcr.- 

Thcir  lr»|iiial  pro- 
.i-,    and    fer 
tility.       They     are 
chiefly  colonial  pos- 
M    of  Great 
Ilritain,        France, 
Spain,      Denmark, 
anil  Holland. 

2.  Position. - 

They  extend  from 
•  ithcrn    part 
of  the  I'cnin- 

Florida  li>  tht  Cull" 
of    Vi  nczucla,    mi 
the    north    of    the 
INDIA  i-Koi-  continent  of  South 

America.  Those  opposite  the  American  coast  were  first  called  Antilles,  and  that 
name  has  been  since  applied  to  the  whole  of  them.  They  have  Ixrcn  vaguely 
drnominated  the  l\'\-;t  fmiies,  from  the  term  India,  originally  given  to  Amen 
Christopher  Columbus.  These  islands  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to  run  in  a 
south-east  direction  from  the  const  of  Florida,  to  the  north-east  part  of  South 
America,  forming  a  sort  of  interrupted  barrier  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

3.  Divisions. — They  are  divided  into  four  groups,  viz.:  I.  the  Bahamas  which 
stretch  600  miles  south-cast  of  Florida.  II.  The  greater  Antilles  (from  anti-isles, 
or  isles  opposite  the  main  land),  reaching  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Virgin 
Islands.  III.  The  Lesser  Antilles,  from  I'orto  Rico  to  the  mouth  of  Orinoco 
River;  and  IV.  The  Venezuela  Coast  Islands,  off  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America. 

The  Greater  Antilles  are  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  I'orto  Rico.  The  Lesser 
Antilles  are  divided  into  the  Leeward  or  \orth  Caribbean  Islands,  which  include 
all  the  islands  lying  north  of  the  151!!  parallel,  between  Dominica  and  I'orto  Hiin; 
and  the  Windward  or  South  Caribbean  Islands,  or  those  south  of  the  151!)  parallel, 
between  Martinique  and  Trinidad. 

NOTE. — The  Spaniards  apply  the  term  Leeward  In  the  Venezuelan  Coast  Islands,  and  Windward 
to  the  islands  extending  fn.m  Porto  Rico  to  Trinidad.  The  Kn-lish,  the  French,  ai-.d  the  Spaniards 
have  affixed  different  meaninrs  to  the  terms  H'iuJjvanl  and  Lff.fard  Islands,  ll  is  evident  lliat 
the  acceptation  of  this  nautical  phrase  must  depend  on  the  position  of  the  navigator,  and  on  the  track 
he  proposes  to  follow. 

4.  The  British  West  India  Islands  and  the  Bermudas. 
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5.  The  Spanish  Islands  arc  Cub  :o  Kico.  and  two  of  the  \ 

6.  The  French  Islands  n 

mew.  the  northern  part  of  St.  Martin. 

7.  The  Danish   Islands  are  Santa  Crna,  -t.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  all  in  tli 
group. 

8.  The  Dutch    Islands   an-  St.  F.ustath>.  <aba,  and  the  south  part  :i  in  the 
Leeward  Islamls,  and  Los  Kooues.  Duen  Ayre.  Cura^oa,  and   Oruba  in  the  \'enezuclaii  - 
Islands. 

9.  Hayti,  l>ctween  Cuba  and  I '•:       :  ^dependent. 

10.  The  Venezuelan  Islands  1  Orchilla. 
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BRITISH  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS  AND  BERMUDAS. 


NEW  PROVI0ENCE. 
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I.  The   Bahamas,   or 
Lucayo  Islands,  are  a  group  of 
about  500  islands  north-cast 
of    Cuba    and   south-east   of 
Florida,  between  which  and 
the   Bahama    Islands   the    (iulf    Stream 
flows  into  the  Atlantic.     They  are  chiefly 
long,    narrow,    and    rocky.      The    sand 
banks  are  dangerous  to  navigation.     The 
chief  islands  are,  Grand  Bahama,  Great 
Abaco,   Eleuthera,    Andros.    New  Provi- 
dence, Guanahani  or  .San  Salvador,  Ex- 
uma,     Long,    Acklin,    Mariguana,     and 
Great   Inagua.      Tho   Caicos  and   Turk 
Islands,    at   the    southern    extremity   of 
the  Bahamas,  are  annexed  to   the  gov- 
ernment  of  Jamaica.     San  Salvador  Is. 
land  (Waiting's  Island)  is  supposed  to  be 
the  first  land  of  the  New  Western  World 
discovered  by  Columbus.      Many  of  the 
settlers  in  1783  were  American  United- 
UNE  APPLK.  Empire  Loyalists. 

Connerce.— The  chief  exports  are  salt,  sponges,  oranges,  pine  apples,  and  other  fruits. 
Nassau,  the  capital,  is  a  well-built  city  en  New  Providence  Island.      Its  harbor  affords  safe 
anchorage. 


JAMAICA 

DISCOVERED    1484  3V 
COLUMBUS. 
SETTLED   1655. 
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(3).  St.  Christopher,  or  St.  Kitts,  is  traversed  in  the  centre  by  a  volcanic  mountain  ridge, 
in  the  middle  of  which  rises  Mount  Misery,  4100  feet  high.  The  scenery  is  beautiful, 
the  soil  fertile,  and  the  climate  healthy.  There  are  four  rivers,  and  several  salt-ponds. 
Hurricanes  occur  occasionally:  a  terrific  one  visited  the  island  in  1772.  Exports:  sugar 
and  rum. 

Basseterre  is  the  capital.     Anguilla  is  a  dependency  of  St.  Kitts. 

(4).  Nevis  is  a  single  mountain,  two  miles  south  of  St.  Christopher.  Exports  :  sugar,  mm, 
and  molasses.  The  government  is  administered  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  St.  Kitts. 

(5).  Dominica  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  is  the  highest  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Though 
mountainous,  the  valleys  are  fertile.  Exports  :  su-ar,  coftee.  rum.  and  cocoa. 

Chief  Towns.— Roseau,  the  capital,  and  St.  '/ 

(6).  The  Virgin  Islands  arc  a  group  of  100  small  isles  east  of  Porto  Rico.     They  occupy 

a  space  of  about  100  miles  long  by  20  wide.  Fifty  of  them  are  British ;  the  others  belong  to 
Denmark  and  Spain.  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda,  and  Anegada  are  the  chief  of  the  British  islands. 
Exports :  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  cattle,  and  copper. 

Roadtown,  in  Torto'a,  is  the  capital  of  the  British  Islands. 
4.  The  Windward  Islands  arc  as  follows : 

( i ).  Barbados  or  Barbadoes,  the  first-settled  British  West  India  Colony,  is  the  most  easterly 
of  the  group.     It  is  nearly  encircled  by  coral  reefs.     The  surface  is  highly  picturesque.     It  is 
one  of  the  healthiest  of  the  West  India  Islands.     Rains  fall  in   November  and  December; 
but  violent  thunder-storms    are    not    frequent.     Of  the    106,470   acres   which   it   contains, 
100,000    are    under   cultivation, 
;  -,ooo   with    sugar-cane.      The 
exports    consist   of  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, meal,  flour,  rum,  and  tar. 

Bridgetown,  the  capital,  is  a 

line  rily. 

(2).  St.  Lucia  is  twenty-one 

miles  north  by  east  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  twenty  miles  south  of 
the  French  island  of  Martin- 
ique. It  has  a  nigged  and  moun- 
tainous surface :  many  of  the 
heights  are  fantastic  in  appear- 
ance. The  forests  are  dense, 
1  ut  the  valleys  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Exports  :  sugar  and  cocoa. 

Chief  Towns  —Castries,  the  capital,  and  Suit/ricrc.     Briitgetmrn   Latitude,   i  ;° 
•  >.)'  N.  Longitude,  511°  ',7' W 


">*, 


BARBAD  OS 

SETTLED     IN   1605. 


2.  Jamaica,    or   the   Land  of  Wood  and  Water,  one  of  the  Greater  Antilles, 
is  the  most  important  and  the  largest  of  the  British  West  India  Islands.     It  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494.      It  is  situated  90  miles  south  of  Cuba,  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.     Its  length  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  its  width  fifty. 
The  Blue  Mountains,  in  many  places  from  7000  to  Sooo  feet  high,  traverse  its  entire 
length.     It  has  upwards  of  100  rivers  rising  in  the  mountains,  and  running  with 
great  rapidity  to  the  sea  on  both  sides.     Its  tropical  vegetation  is  very  exuberant, 
the  climate  is  temperate,  and  ;Ke  soil  fertile. 

Commerce. — The  chief  exports  are  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  logwood,  and  spiers. 

Spanish  Town,  or  .sy.  A.-^-o  ,/,•  .',/  /•"•;,•<'•  the  seat  of  government,  is  in  the  interior  of  the 
Island,  about  16  miles  from  Kim- 

Kingston  (35,000)  is  ihe  chief  place  of  trade,  and  its  extensive  commerce  makes  it  a  place  of 
consequence. 

Purl  Royal  (15,000)  is  a  fortified  naval  station. 

3.  The  Leeward  Islands,  embracing  the  six  colonies  of  Antigua,  Montserrat,   St.   Christo- 
pher, Nevis,  Dominica,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  were  united  as  one  Federal  Colony  in  1871.  by 
Act  of  Imperial  Parliament. 


ANTIGUA 

SETTLED  IN  (632. 


(i).  Antigua.— The    coast 

of  this  Island  is  indented  and 
jfi  ru^ed.     The  interior  is  rich 
**'rff  and  fertile.     The   climate   is 


dry.     Exports :  sugar  cotton, 
,  rum,  and  molasses 

Chief   Towns.  —  St.   John, 

the    capital,   Falmouth,   and 
Par  ham. 

Barbuda,   a   fertile  island, 
Incini;  grain,  cotton,  and 
tobacco,  is   a   dependency  of 
Antigua. 

(2).   Montserrat  \    an  oval-snapcd  island.     Two-thirds  of  the  surface  arc  mountainous  ;  the 
remainder  is  fertile.     Kxports  :  sugar,  rum,  tamarinds,  and  arrowroot. 
Chief  Town. —Plymouth. 


HARVESTING    Sl'GAK    CANE. 


(.5).  St.  Vincent,  discovered  by  Columbus  on  the  festival  of  St.  Vincent,  is  a  hundred  miles 
west  of  Barbadoes.  A  ridge  of  well-wooded  hills  runs  north  and  south  through  the  island. 
Sourfriere,  a  volcanic  mountain,  is  3000  feet  high,  with  a  crater  three  miles  in  circuit  and 
500  feet  deep.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  humid.  The  exoorts  are  sugar, 
molasses,  arrowroot,  rum,  cocoa,  and  cotton. 

Sonic  of  the  Grenadines,  of  which  liequia  is  the  largest,  are  dependencies. 

(-J ).  Grenada,  north-west  of  Tobago,  is  a  beautiful  oblong  island.     The  interior,  traversed  by 

volianii-  mountains  (some  of  them  3000  feet  high),  is  rugged  and  picturesque.  In  the  centre 
is  a  i  iicular  lake,  1700  feet  alxA'e  sea-K'vrl.  and  'enclosed  by  lofty  mountains.  .Streams  are 
numerous.  F.xports  :  sugar,  rum,  and  t 

S.mie  of  the  <  Irenadines,  of  which  Carriaeou  is  the  largest,  are  dependencies. 

St.  Georgetown  is  the  capital. 
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(5).  Tobago,  twenty-four  miles  mirth-east  of  Trinidad,  is  a  mass  of  rocks,  with  small  pictur- 
esque valleys  between  them.  The  island,  though  unhealthy,  is  well  watered.  Exports:  susar, 
molasses,  and  rum.  * 

Scarborough  is  the  capital.  ,,,    T  •   .j 

(6).  Trinidad,  next  to 

Jamaica,  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  I'ritish 
West  India  Islands.  It 
lies  between  Tobago  and 
the  north-east  coast  of 
Venezuela,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and 
opposite  the  northern 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco 
River.  This  island  was 
discovered  by  Columbus, 
in  his  third  voyage,  who 
landed  here  in  1498,  and 
wa*  named  by  him  after 
the  Holy  Trinity,  because, 
having  been  in  great  dan- 
ger, in  a  violent  storm. 

he  made  a  vow  to  give  that  name  to  the  first  land  he  should  discover.  It  is  about 
60  miles  long  and  45  miles  broad, with  three  long  promontories.  From  the  north 
it  appears  like  an  immense  ridge  of  rocks ;  from  the  south,  the  panorama  of  hill  and 
valley  is  magnificent.  The  mountains,  some  3000  feet  high,  run  east  and  west 
The  rivers  are  large.  In  the  south-west  of  the  island  there  are  bubbling  mud 
volcanoes.  There  is  a  submarine  volcano  on  each  side  of  the  island  :  one  discharges 
petroleum,  the  other  bitumen.  On  the  west  side  there  is  an  asphaltum  or  pitch  lake, 
one  and  a  half  miles  in  circuit,  and  So  feet  above  the  sea.  The  climate  is  not 
unhealthy.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  timber  abundant.  The  exports  are  sugar,  <  > 
molasses,  and  rum. 

Port  of  Spain,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
harbors  or  the  south  and  west  coasts  are  good  and  are  plentifully  stocked  with  fish. 
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5.  The  Bermudas,  or 
Somers  Islands,  are  a  clus- 
ter of  coralline  islands. 
about  500  in  number,  and 
of  very  fantastic  shapes,  in 
'  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 
600  miles  from  South  Car- 
olina. They  were  named 
respectively  after  Juan 
Bermudez,  a  Spaniard, 
who  first  sighted  them  in 
1527,  and  from  Sir  George 
Somers,  an  Knglishman, 
whose  shipwreck  here  in 
1609  was  tne  immediate 
ion  of  their  being 
colonized  from  Virginia. 
They  are  almost  sur- 
rounded by  coral  reefs, 
the  only  ones  in  the  Cen- 
tral Atlantic  and  the  most 
northerly  ones  on  the 
globe.  The  chief  exports 
are  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
bananas,  onions,  and  ar- 
row-root. 

Hamilton,  the  capital, 
is  on  I.onc;  Island,  the 
pr.'nc  pal  island. 

.  n, onSL George's 
Island,  is  fortified. 

Ireland  Island  has  exten- 
sive dockyards,  and  I'.oaz, 
convict  prisons. 
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Area, 


SPANISH  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

4<M7»  square  mile*,  ur  equal  to  a  «qu»re  of  ill  mile*.     Population,  1,000,000. 


CITY   OF   HAVANA,    CUBA,    CAPITAL    OP    THE    SPANISH    WEST    INDIA    ISLANDS. 

1.  Noted  For.— Cuba,  called  the  "  Queen  of  the  Antilles,"  Is  noted  for  being  the  largest  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  for  its  fertility. 

2.  Position. — The  Island  of  Cuba,  the  most  important  of  ih?  West  India  group,  is  situated 
to  the  south  of  Florida  in  the  United  States,  between  the  northernmost  part  of  Yucatan  and 
the  westernmost  point  of  Hayti.     It  is  about  700  miles  long  and  about  70  in  breadth. 

3.  Physical    Features. — A  mountain  range  runs  along  the   Island  of  Cuba,  dividing  it  into 
North  and  South  Cuba.      The  Canto,  the  largest  river  in  the  island,  flows  70  miles  from  the 
Copper  Mountains.     The  valleys  and  plains  of  the  northern  part  are  rich  and  fertile.     Chief 
products :  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  tropical  fruits,  mahogany,  and  copper.     The  rivers  and  coasts 
abound  with  fish,  and  turtles  frequent  the  shallows. 

4.  Cities. — Havana  (230,000),  I.,i  Habafta  (,ihe  harbm),  tlie  capital,  is  admirably  situated  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Cub;i,  ami  is  .1  place  of  great  commercial  importance.  Its  harbor  is  one  of 
the  best  in  America.  The  entrance  to  it  is  through  a  narrnw  passage  half  a  mile  long.  A  strongly 
fortified  castle  guards  either  side  of  the  entrance.  The  Cathedra!,  the  Governor  General's  I*,iU< •<•, 
the  Post  Office,  and  the  Arsenal  are  the  principal  edifices.  A  railway  connects  the  adjacent 
towns.  The  remains  of  Columbus,  who  died  in  1506  at  Valladolid  (Spainl,  aged  70,  wore  removed 
'n  '539  from  Seville  (Spain)  to  San  Domingo  (Hayti),  in  1806  to  Havana,  and  in  1860  to  a  cemetery 
near  that  city. 

M,ittinzas  (36,000),  on  the  north  coast,  is  an  important  seapor*. 

Santiago  (36,800)  is  the  chief  port  on  the  south-east  coast. 

Trinidad^  on  the  south  coast,  has  a  good  harbor. 

Puerto  Principe  (33,000)  is  an  important  inland  town.  It  is  connected  by  a  raitnud  with  its  port, 
Les  \ufritas,  on  the  north  coast. 

The  Isle  Of  Pines,  to  the  south,  belongs  to  Cuba. 

6.  Porto  Rico  (rich  |Mirt),  a  beautiful  island,  with  a  fine  climate  and  fertile  sol1,  is  noted  f--r  its 
agriculture.  It  was  discovered  l»y  <'o!umhus  during  his  second  voyage  in  the  year  1493,  and  is  a 
dependency  of  Cuba.  It  lies  between  the  Island  of  Hayti  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

San  Juan  (15,300),  on  the  north  coast,  is  the  capital. 

The  island  of  Culebrn^  or  Passage  Island,  in  the  Virgin  group,  belongs  to  Porto  Rico. 

FRENCH   WEST  INDIA   ISLANDS. 

Area,  ifffi  square  miles,  or  equal  to  a  square  of  32  miles. 

1.  Guadaloupe  lies  south  of  Antigua.       It  is  divided  by  a  strait  into  two  islands,  called 
Grande  Tfrrc  and  Basse  Tcrrc.     Basse  Terre  is  volcanic,  and  contains  the  hnrnin^  mountain 

iiffriere,  5108  feet  high.     Grande  Terrc  is  of  coral  formation,  and  is  less  ferric. 
Marie  Galante,  Lti  Saintts,  Drsirade,  and  part  of  the  island  of  Kt.  Martin,  to  the  north, 
are  dependencies.     Chief  exports  :  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  spices. 

Basse  Tent  is  the  capital.     PointJi-Pitrc  is  the  chief  town  in  Grande  Terre. 

2.  Martinique  is  separated  from  Guadaloupe  by  Dominica.     It  is  rocky,  and  hns  an  irregu- 
lar coast  line.     The  interior  is  well  wooded,  and,  wKcrc  level,  is  fertile,    ,'fhc  chief  export-,  arc 

.ind  coffee. 

Royal  is  the  military  capital. 

.SV.  Pierrf  is  the  principal  place  of  trade.    It  is  the  birthplace  of  Josephine,  the  first  Kmprrss 
i[Hileon  I. 

3.  St.  Bartholomew  lies  hoUv  '     :.n  and  I'.arbuda.      It  is  hilly.      The  exports  arc 

The  capital  is  Custavia. 

DANISH    WEST  INDIA    ISLANDS. 

i  t')  square  miles,  or  nearly  a  square  nf  1 1  miles. 

1.  Santa  Cruz  is  1'  'lie  Danish  Virgin  Islands.     The  northern  part  is  hilly,  but 
the  interior  is  flat.     The  chief  products  arc  sugar  and  cotton. 

St.  Thomct*  and  St.  John  are  two  islands  to  the  north  of  Santa  Cruz.     They  arc  i< 
irregular.     St  Thomas,  the  capital,  is  an  important  mail-packet  station. 

2.  Chrlstlanstadt  is  the  capital  of  the  group. 


DUTCH   WEST  INDIA   ISLANDS. 

Area,  368  square  miles,  or  about  a  square  of  19  miles. 

1.  These  Islands  lie  in  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.     They  are  .">"/ 
Martin  (in  part),  Saba,  St.  Eustalius,  Los  Rogues,  Buen  Ayre,  Curasao,  and  Orufi,:. 

2.  St.   Martin,  and  the  neighboring  islets  of  Saba  and  St.  Eustatius,  arc  at   the   north 
union;;  the  I. reward  Islands,  east  of  Porto  Kico.      The  Dutch  own  the  southern  part  of  St. 
Martin.     It  is  steep  and  rocky.     The  chief  exports  are  goats,  hogs,  poultry,  sugar,  and  cotton. 

3.  Los  Roques,  Buen  Ayre,  Curacoa,  and  Oruba  are  off  the  South  American  coast.     Th. 
hilly,  rather  than  mountainous.     The  chief  exports  arc  salt,  tirnlxr,  lime-juice,  cochineal,  and 
fruit.      }\'il!itttn.*ttiJt,  the  capit.il  of  the  group,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

/NDEI'ENDENT.— HAYTI,    OR   SAN  DO^^.\(;o. 

ll.iyti,  from  Jtityti,  high  land.    Area,  29,^00  square  miles,  or  equal  to  a  square  «i[  171  m 
Population,  800,000. 


AY   OF   SAMANA. 


Position,  etc. — The  Island  of  Hayti,  or  San  Domingo,  was  called  by  Columbus  ///.</ ^//oAr, 
or  Little  Spain.  Tt  lies  between  Porto  Rico — from  which  it  is  separated  by  the:  Mona  Pas- 
sago — on  the  cast,  and  Jamaica  and  Cuba  on  the  west  The  channel  between  the  latter 'Island 
and  Hayti  is  denominated  by  seamen  the  Windward  Passagetw\d  is  about  36  miles  wide.  The 
natives  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  island  were  of  the  Caribbean  race,  but  they  were  sub- 
jugated by  the  Spaniards,  in  1495,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  San  Domingo.  In  1697,  the 
island  was  divided  into  two  parts,  between  France  and  Spain  ;  that  which  is  now  properly  and 
strictly  called  Hayti,  and  Hisfaniolat  the  former  comprehending  the  French  division  and  the 
latter  the  Spanish.  In  1791,  the  slaves  in  the  western,  or  French,  part  of  the  island  rose  and 
massacred  the  whites.  In  1801,  it  became  an  Independent  Republic  and  slavery  was  abolished. 
In  1843,  a  second  independent  Negro  Republic  was  established,  in  the  eastern,  or  Spanish,  part 
of  the  island,  under  the  name  of  Dominica  ;  but  in  1861  the  Dominican  Republic  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Spain. 

Physical  Features. — There  arc  two  great  chains  of  mountains  which  stretch  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  these  numerous  spurs  branch  out.  There  are  also  immense  plains  railed  Los 
Llanos,  which  occupy  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  island.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  and  there 
are  many  excellent  lays  and  harbors.  The  soil  is  very  productive,  and  the  flora  is  very  exten- 
sive. The  island  is  distinguished  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  copper  and  irnn.  Mahogany 
is  a  staple  export  Sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cocoa  are  its  chief  exports. 

Port  au  Prince  (27,000),  the  capital  of  Hayti,  is  situated  on  the  Hay  of  Gonaivrs. 
Cape  IJaytien  (12,000),  on  the  north  coast,  is  an  important  town. 
Jacmel  is  on  the  south  coast 

San  Domingo  (15,000),  on  the  south  coast,  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1 40.5,  ami  may 
be  considered  the  first  and  oldest  European  settlement  in  the  West  Indies.  The  port,  though 
only  fit  for  small  vessels,  is  convenient  and  safe. 

Santiago  (12,000),  and  Stttnana,  on  the  north  coast,  are  important  ports.  The  Bay  of 
Samana  is  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the  world. 

VENEZUELAN  ISLANDS. 

Margarita,  Tortuga,  Orchilla,  Blanquilh,  and  the  islet  of  Testigos  form  the  state  of  Nueva 
Ksji.ii  la.  nnr  df  the  st.itrs  of  Venezuela.  Ascunclon  is  the  capital.  Size  of  islands,  about  a 
>f  i'i  miles. 

Margarita  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  pearl-oyster  fishery.  It  lies  northward  of  Cumana. 
Tortuga  lies  sixty  miles  west  of  Margarita. 


DANISH  AMERICA— FRENCH  NORlll  AMERICA. 


DANISH     .  IMKRICA. 

Area,  639,800  square  milr  .,  i  n1  i-qn.il  t<  •  ,  square  of  79* j  miles 

Extent. — Danish  America  comprise  <;/v,v//</w  (\\\  pan).  /,<•/<///</,  and 

:i^  along  ti: 


AN    ARCTIC   SCENE. 

GREE2VLAND. 

So  called  from  the  green  m<>,,  fmiml  \ipnn  it.  shore  •  \\lim  11:   t  disi  nn  I-L-C!,  A.  0.986*     Area,  probably 
about  600,000  square  miles,  or  equal  lo  a  square  uf  775  miles.     Population,  q.Soo 

C.  Noted  For. — Greenland  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  discovery  by  the  Icelanders 
about  500  years  before  the  time  of  Columbus.  It  was  visited,  and  its  west  coast 
explored  by  Frobisher,  Davis  and  Baffin  in  1576  to  1616. 

2.  Position  and  Physical  Features.— This  region  of  frost  and  snow  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and    north-east  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  on  the    south-cast  and   south  bv 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Davis  Strait.  Uatiin's  liuy,  and  Kennedy  Channel. 
It  is  a  region  of  unknown  extent  northwards.     Some  regard  it  as  a  cluster  of  islands 
joined  together  by  ice.     The  interior  has  not  been  explored.     Along  the  coast  the 
surface  is  mountainous  and  rocky.     Towards  the  eastern  shore,  Mount  Petermann 
rises  to  the  height  of  11,420  feet.     Cape  Farewell  is  the  southern  extremity. 

3.  Products.  -The  soil  is  barren,  and  the  climate  severe.     July  is  the  only  month  in  which 
mi  sno-A-  falls.     A  few  vegetables  are  produced  in  the  southern  part.     Whales,  walruses,  and 
seals  abound  in  the  surrounding  seas.     The  seal,  polar  boar,  arctic  fox,  and  reindeer  abound 
and  supply  the  inhabitants  with  almost   all  the  necessaries  of  life.     The  inhabitants  are  I's- 
kinins  and  Danes.     The  exports  to  Denmark  consist  of  eider-down,  s.-al  skins,  whalebone, 
:uul  li:,h  oil.     Coal  is  mined  on  Disco  Island,  and  cryolite  at  Evigtok,  in  Arksut  Fiord. 


OF  TRAVELLING  AMONG  THE  ESKIMOS. 

4.  Divisions. — Greenland  is  divided,  by  the  f>6th  parallel,  into  a  Northern  and  a  Southern 
Inspect  rate.       Ciu,!Iimvn,   or  Lic-ccly,   on    Disco    Island,  is   the   capital    of    Northern,   and 

,,,w/',  at  the  entrance  of  Davis  Strait,  of  the  Southern  Inspectorate.     The  other  chief 
arc  yitlinnsliaal>,  the  principal  station  in  Greenland,  and  Frederietshaat,  in  the 
ioiifi;    Ift'rrnfiifl,  the  chief  mission  station,    C&ristianshaabt  and   Upemavik  (73°  20'  N". 
I.at.),  the  most  northerly  abode  of  civilized  man.    These  settlements  are  all  on  the  west  coast. 

5.  Jan  Meyen,  a  desolate  island,  lies  east  of  Greenland. 


ICELAND. 

So  called  from  its  icy  coldnetn.     It  is  sometimes  considered  as  belonging  to  Europe.     Area, 
square  miles,  or  equal  to  a  »qi;  •  -.     I'nj»uUinm,  72,000. 

1.  Noted  For. — Iceland  is  noted  for  its  eight  active  volcanoes,  chief  among  wliii  h 
1-,  tin-  i  rh-bratrd  Mount  Ilecla  (52Iofecl),  which  has  IK.-CII  a  burning  mountain 

the  year  1106.     About  thin  ,  have  1/ccn  discovered  on  the  island.       It  is 

i<-d  for  its  wonderful  geysers  and  the  number  of  its  boiling  springs. 

2.  Position. — This  island  is  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  Arctic  ocean.     It  if 
1   from  the  toloni/cd  part  of  Greenland  166  miles,  from  the  Feroc  Isles,  220 

miles,  and  from   I  nuntlicim  in   Norway  330  miles.     It  was  discovered  about  A.  I' 
860  by  a  Norwegian  pirate,   ranvd    N.idohr,  who  was  accidentally  driven  on  the 
whilr  on  a  voyage  to  ti:e   Feroe    Islands.     The  country  was   colonized  in  the 
year  Sy.)  by  the  Norwegians,  and  was  transferred  to  I  )<  mnark  in  the  year  1381. 

3.  Physical   Features. — The  surface  is  mountainous.      The  highest  mountains, 

.'•  of  them  reaching  an 
elevation  of  6000  feet,  are  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
i.land.  The  climate  is  variable, 
and  violent  storms  are  (re- 
tjuent.  The  longest  period  of 
continuous  daylight  in  sum- 
mer, and  of  darkness  in  winter, 
is  about  160  hours  each.  The 
aurora-borcalis  is  here  seen 
in  all  its  brilliance  and  gran- 
deur. 

The  coast,  which  is  remark- 
able   for     numerous     rugged 
snow  -  peaked     mounta : 
deeply  indented  with  fiords  or 
inlets. 

4.  Products.— N'o  trees  grow  on 
the  Uland  but  the  birch,  whic'i 

••  ithstands  the  rigor 
winter ;    its    growth    bcin^    very 
limited,  rarely  exceeding  more  than 
5  or  6  feet  in  height ;  a  Sew  stunted  shrubs  and  a  medicinal  moss  arc  met  with  ;  ordinary  garden 
vegetables  xrow  in  abundance.     Domestic  animals  arc  numerous,  the  eider-duck  ar.d  fish  arc 
abundant.     Among  the  mineral  productions  arc  zeolite,  obsidian,  malachites,  basalts,  en 
agates,  a  kind  of  petrified  wood,  which  supplies  the  place  of  coal,  and  vitriol  and  iron. 

5.  The  Natural  Curiosities  are  the  volcanoes,  and  the  celebrated  Geysers,  or  boiling  springs, 

which  abound  in  the  western  part  of  the  island. 

6.  The  Inhabitants  are  of  the  Scandinavian  rac'.     The  a/thing,  or  council  of  twenty-six 
members,  established  in  1874,  m  i.ivik.     The  Governor  is  appointed  bv  the  King  of 
Denmark. 


. 


THE   GBYSERS,    OR    ItOlLINO    SPRINGS,    IN    ICELAND. 


7.  Reikiavik,  the  capital  of  Iceland,  is  a  small  town  on  the  south-west  coast.    It  contains  an 
observatory,  a  college,  and  a  public  library.    Keikiavik,  means  h'  •:,  fro  ;i  the      \ 

or  boiling  springs  in  the  vicinity.     Hrfar  is  on  the  north  coast,  and  Skal-wit  near 
Mount  Hecla. 


FRKXCIf   XORTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Noted   For. — French  North  America  is  noted  for  its  extensive  exportation 
of  dried  salt  fish. 

2.  Extent  and  Position.—  sedof  the  small  fishing  islands  of  Ifiqnrhn,     , 
including  I^in^lty  peninsula,  and  St.  /'i,-rrr.  which  lie  off  the  south  coast  of  New- 
foundland;  on  a  part  of  which  coast   the  French  have,  by  treaty,  a  right  to  salt  or 
dry  fish. 

Chief  Town.— St.  Pierre,  on  St.  Pierre  Island;  the  surface  is  rocky  and  vegetation  scanty. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 


PART    III. 

SOUTH    AMERICA. 

South  America  is  noted  for  Its  compactness,  and  its  unbroken  line  of  sea  coast ;  its  magnificent  mountain  ranges  and  noble  rivers ;  its  valuable  limber;  the  profusion 

of  its  tropical  productions;  and  its  silver  and  diamond  mines. 


1.  Boundaries. — South  America  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  ; 
on  the  north-east  and  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Central  America. 

2.  Form. — South  America  consists  of  a  large  triangular  shaped  portion  of  land, 
one  side  facing  north-cast,  one  south-east,  and  the  third,  west. 

3.  Position.— It  extends  from  12*  28'  N.  Lat.  to  55°  53'  S.  Lat,  and  from  35°  20' 
to  83"  W.  Long. 

4.  Extreme    Points.— North,   Point    Gallinas    (N.   Lat.   12°   28');    South,    Cape 
Froward  (S.   Lat.  53°  53') ;  East,  Point  Branca  ( W.  Long.  34°  30')  j  West,   Cape 
farina  (W.  Long.  81°  25'). 

7.  Political  Divisions  of  South  America. 


5.  Extent. — (a.)  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to   south  is   about  4600  miles, 
and  its  extreme  breadth,  about  3200  miles.     Its  breadth  at  the  equator  is  2100  miles, 
and  at  Buenos  Ayres  9jo  miles,     (b.}  The  area  of  South  America  is  about  7,187,500 
square  miles,  1*84  times  that  of  Europe,  or  equal  to  a  square  of  2683  miles,  about 
three-fourths  of  which  lies  between  the  tropics  and  the  other  fourth  in  the  temperate 
zone.     (<-.)  The  coast  line  is  estimated  at  about  12,000  miles,  or  I  mile  of  coast 
for   600   square   miles   of   surface ;    upon   the   eastern  coast   are    the   three   great 
rivers,  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  La  Plata ;  on  the  northern  coast  are  the 
Caribbean  Sea   and  the  Leeward  Islands,  a  portion    of  the   West  Indian  group; 
and  on  the  western  are  the  Andes  mountains,  ranging  from  Panama  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan. 

6.  Population. — The  estimated  population  amounts  to  about  28,000,000. 


Name. 

Position. 

Area  in 
English  sq. 
miles. 

Population 
(about) 

Capital. 

Jjit. 

Long.  W 

Where  Situated. 

of 
C;i|ntal. 

399  750 

3000000 

4°4.'i'  X 

74012' 

50  000 

East  of  United  States  of  Columbia  

439  000 

1  800000 

10°28'  X 

07°  2' 

Xear  Morth  Coast.  .  .  . 

.-,1)  IKK) 

85  400 

240000 

Ijo4(i'  X 

.r>8°   <S' 

:;7  (XX) 

4    Dutch  Gni-'ii"                ...    . 

4(i  100 

70000 

5°49'  N 

River  Surinam  

•'5  ixxi 

46  800 

"7  000 

4°4!)'  X 

52°  18' 

8  IKX) 

6    Brazil 

3  2°0  000 

11  047  500 

Rio  Janeiro  

•  ,'    S 

43°07' 

F.ast  Toast  

27.1  OIK) 

°48  000 

1  150000 

Quito     .     . 

7.S'-"':;' 

80000 

8    Peru  .   . 

50;i  400 

3050000 

12°  :;'  s 

77°  (!' 

100000 

9    Bolivia 

500  900 

2  3°5  000 

17°.15'   S 

8000 

10    Chili 

1"4  100 

•>  ."00  000 

3300-v   g 

70°38' 

I'll  IKXJ 

11    Argentine  Republic  

East  of  Chili.  . 

1  178  000 

2.400JOOO 

Buenos  Ayres  

34°35/   S. 

58°22' 

Rio  de  la  Plata  

2011  000 

92000 

300  000 

57°30' 

20  (XX) 

7°  ^00 

450000 

34°54'   S 

Kio  de  la  Plata" 

91  000 

650Q 

1  300 

Stanley  

57°51' 

East  Falkland  Island.  .  . 

300 

8.  Physical  Coast  Features. 
I.  In  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

(l.)  Islands. — CuracM.  Buen  Ayre,  Tortuga,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad,  all  north 
of  Venezuela. 

(2.)  Peninsulas. — Guajira,  north  of  Columbia;  Paraguana,  north-west  of  Vene- 
zuela ;  Paria,  north  of  Venezuela. 

(3.)  Capes. —  Point  Gallinas,  north-east  of  Columbia,  the  northernmost  point  of 
South  America  ;  Cafe  Paria,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 


I 


CAPE    HORN. 


(4-)  Gulfs  and  Bayg.—  Gulf  of  Darien,  north  of  Columbia;  Gulf  of  Paria, 
north  of  Venezuela;  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  between  Columbia  and  Venezuela;  to  the 
south  of  this  gulf  is  the  lagoon  of  Maracaybo ;  Bay  of  Guatemala,  to  the  north  of 
Panama, 


II.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

(i.)  Islands. — Marajo  or  Joannes,  and  Cavianna  Islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon.  The  Falkland  Islands,  a  group  of  two  large  (East  Falkland  and  West 
Falkland)  and  about  200  small  islands,  about  300  miles  east  of  Southern  Patagonia  ; 
South  Georgia,  a  barren  region  with  high  snow-clad  mountains,  about  looo  miles 
south-east  of  Patagonia.  The  archipelago  of  Tierra  del  Fncgo  lies  off  the  south 
coast  of  Patagonia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  most 
southern  island  of  the  group  is  Horn  Island,  and  the  most  eastern  Stalin  Island . 
In  the  large  island,  named  Eastern  Tierra  del  Fncgo,  there  are  several  volcanoes, — 
whence  the  name  Land  of  Fire.  The  other  principal  islands  of  the  group  are 
Clarence,  Iloste,  and  Navarin. 

(2.)  Peninsula. — San  Josef  or  Valdes,  on  the  east  side  of  Patagonia. 

(3.)  Capes. — Cupc  Orange,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyapok  River  in  ]ira/il  :  Cabo  tie 
Norte  (North  Cape),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  :  Cafe  St.  Koyue,  north-east  of 
Brazil  :  Cape  Branca,  the  most  eastern  point  of  South  America  :  Cape  .S',;;;  '/home 
and  Cape  Frio,  east  of  Brazil  :  Cape  Santa  Maria,  east  of  Uruguay:  Cafe  San 
Antonio  and  Cape  Corricntcs  (Cape  of  Currents),  east  of  liucnos  Ayres:  Cafe  Trcs 
Puntas,  east  of  Patagonia:  Cafe  \~ir_gins,  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  :  Cape  San  Diego,  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire  :  Cape 
Horn,  on  Morn  Island,  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Now  World. 

(4.)  Gulfs  and  Bays. — Estuary  of  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Para,  north  of  Brazil: 
All  Saints  Bay,  in  Bahia  :  Bav  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  cast  of  the  province  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  ;  Lake  of  Patos,  in  Rio  Grande  de  Sul  :  F.stnary  of  //;<•  Rio  de  La  Plata, 
between  Uruguay  and  La  Plata:  />'<////,/  Blan<a,\\\  Buenos  Ayres:  Gulfs  of  San 
Matias  and  Sf.  Gtwy,-,  east  of  Patagonia. 

(5.)  Straits. — Strait  of  Magellan,  between  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fnego  : 
Strait  of  Le  Maire,  between  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Staten  Island. 

III.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

(i.)  Islands. — The  Galapagos,  or  Tin-lie  Islands,  thirteen  in  number,  lie  700  miles 
west  of  Ecuador,  to  which  State  they  belong.  '1  hey  are  of  volcanic  origin,  generally 
barren,  and  uninhabited.  They  are  frequented  by  tortoises  of  immense  size,  whence 
the  name  Turtle  Islands.  Al/vmarL-  Island  and  /ndef.itig.rl'lc  Island  are  the  largest. 
Two  others  are  named  James  Island  and  Charles  Island,  after  kings  of  the  Stuart 
line.  The  Cliinclia  Islands,  west  of  Peru,  arc  a  small  jjronp  covered  with  a  rich 
deposit  of  excellent  guano.  Juan  Fernandez  lies  about  400  miles  west  of  Chili, 
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to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  18  miles  in  length,  and  is  of  volcanic  formation.  It  is 
celebrated  as  the  solitary  residence,  for  four  years,  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  whose 
adventures  suggested  to  Defoe  the  well  known  tale  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Chiloe, 
Chonos  Archipelago,  Wellington,  Madre  de  Dios  Archipelago,  and  Desolation  LanJ  in 
the  Tierra  del  Fuego  Archipelago,  west  of  Patagonia. 

(2.)  Peninsula. — Peninsula  of  Tres  Mantes,  west  of  Patagonia. 

(3  )  Capes. — Cafe  San  Francisco,  west  of  Ecuador ;  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Aguja, 
and  Cape  Parina,  the  most  western  point  of  South  America,  all  north-west  of  Peru : 
Cape  Pillar,  at  the  western  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan ;  Cape  FrowarJ,  the 
most  southern  point  of  the  mainland  of  South  America. 

(4.)  Gulfs  and  Bays. — Bay  of  Panama,  west  of  Columbia;  Gulf  of  Guayaquil, 
west  of  Ecuador;  Gulf  of  Arica,  west  of  Peru;  Gulf  of  Penas,  west  of  Patagonia. 

(5.)  Straits.— Strait  of  Chacoa,  between  Chili  and  Chiloe ;  Strait  of  Magellan, 
between  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

(6.)  Isthmus. — The  Isthmus  of  Panama  unites  Central  with  South  America,  and 
is  now  a  passenger  route  by  railway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  It  is 
from  30  to  70  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  a  mean  elevation  of  850  feet,  but  the  railway 
crosses  it  at  a  height  of  about  262  feet  above  the  sea. 

9.  Physical  Features  of  the  Interior. 
(I.)  Mountain  Systems. 

The  mean  elevation  of  South  America  is  1152  feet.  Its  three  great  mountain 
systems  are  :  I.  The  System  of  the  Andes ;  II.  The  System  of  Parinie ;  and  III.  The 
System  of  Brazil. 

(A.)  The  System  Of  the  Andes  extends  along  the  Pacific  coast,  through  65"  of 
latitude,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Cape  Horn,  a  distance  of  4500  miles,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  30  to  500  miles,  and  with  a  mean  height  of  11,800  feet.  It 
covers  about  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  South  America,  and  contains  26  active  and  30 
dormant  volcanoes.  The  Andes  are  second  only  to  the  Himalayas  in  the  vastness 
of  their  proportions,  and  they  possess  many  remarkable  peculiarities.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  narrow  relatively  to  their  height,  and  rise  with  a  rapid  slope  from 
the  low  country  on  either  side.  The  origin  of  the  name  appears  to  be  unknown. 
The  Andes  may  be  divided  into  five  principal  sections. 

(a.)  The  Ancles  of  Quito  extend  through  Columbia  and  Ecuador  from  the  Caribbean  Sea 
to  the  mountain  Knot  of  Loxa  in  5°  S.  Lat.  In  Columbia  they  consist  of  three  ranges,  which 
unite  in  the  Knot  of  the  Paramos  de  las  Papas  ( 2°  20'  N  Lat. ).  The  western  range,  the 
Cordillera  of  Chaco,  which  is  the  least  in  elevation,  runs  between  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Cauca 
and  the  Rio  Atrato.  The  middle  chain,  the  Cordillera  of  Quindiu,  is  the  highest.  It  runs 
from  south  to  north  between  the  Rio  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena.  Its  highest  summit  is  the 
Volcano  of  Tolim^,  18,020  feet.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  chain  exceeds  12,000  feet.  The 
eastern  range,  the  Sierra  de  la  Sitma  Paz,  runs  north-east,  separating  the  valley  of  the  Magda- 
lena  from  the  llanos  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Maranon.  At  about 
10°  N.  .Lat.  it  unites  with  the  coast  range  of  Venezuela  (Sierra  Costanera).  From  the 
Knot  of  Los  Pastas,  south  of  Las  Papas,  a  double  chain  extends  through  Ecuador  to 
the  Knot  of  Loxa.  The  cross  ridges  of  Assuay  and  Chisincha  divide  the  enclosed  valley 
into  the  Plateaus  of  Cuenca,  La  Tapia,  and  Quito.  In  the  eastern  chain  the  principal  sum- 
mits are  Cayambe,  on  the  equator,  19,535  feet  >  Antisana,  19,137  feet;  and  Cotopaxi,  or 
more  properly,  Cutu-pacsi,  "a  brilliant  mass,"  18,875  'eeti  a"d  in  the  western,  Pichincha, 
"  the  boiling  mountain,"  1 5,936  feet ;  and  Chimborazo,  21,424  feet.  In  this  section,  the  height 
of  the  snow-line  is  15,800  feet,  and  there  are  18  volcanoes,  of  which  10  are  active. 

(l>.)  The  Andes  of  Peru  extend  in  three  ranges,  from  the  Knot  of  Loxa  to  the  Knot  of 
Cusco,  or  from  5°  to  15°  S.  Lat.  The  western  Cordillera  is  the  loftiest,  and  forms  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  summits.  Between  it  and  the  central  range  is  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Maranon. 
The  eastern  range  separates  the  valley  of  the  Huallaga  from  that  of  the  Ucayali.  The  Knot 
of  Pasco  and  Huanaco,  11,800  feet,  about  10°  S.  Lat.,  unite  the  central  and  western  ranges. 
which  again  diverge.  Nevada  de  Sasaguanca,  north-east  of  Lima,  is  17,904  feet  high.  Be- 
tween the  western  and  central  ranges,  south  of  the  Table  Land  of  Pasco,  is  the  valley  of  the 
Jauja,  a  feeder  of  the  Apurimac.  In  the  eastern  ridge,  Vilcanota,  south-east  of  Cusco,  rises  to 
the  height  of  17,525  feet. 

(c.)  The  Andes  of  Bolivia  extend,  in  two  great  ranges,  from  the  great  mountain  Knot  of 
Cusco  to  that  of  Potosi,  or  from  about  15°  to  about  21°  S.  Lat.,  and  enclose  the  Table  Land 
of  Bolivia.  The  chief  summits  in  the  western  chain,  or  Cordillera  of  the  Coast,  are  :  Chuqui- 
bamba,  21,000  feet;  Arequipa,  20,320  feet;  Sahama,  22,350  feet;  Gualatieri,  21,960  feet;  and 
in  the  eastern  chain,  or  Cordillera  Real,  Sorata  or  Ancohuma  (15°  30'  S.  Lat.),  24,812  feet, 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Andes;  Illimani,  or  White  Mountain,  21,140  feet;  Chocobamba, 
17,073  feet;  and  Cerro  de  Potosi,  16,152  feet.  In  this  section  there  are  14  volcanoes,  of  which 
three  are  active.  The  height  of  the  snow-line  is  18,000  feet. 

(d.)  The  Andes  of  Chili  extend,  in  a  single  range,  from  21°  to  42°  S.  Lat.,  with  a  breadth 
of  about  30  miles.  The  chief  summits  are :  Aconcagua,  22,422  feet ;  Tupungato,  22,016  feet ; 
Maypu,  17,662  feet ;  Chilian,  13,100  feet ;  Antuco,  9242  feet ;  Villirica  ;  and  Osorno,  7443  feet. 
The  height  of  the  snow-line  in  the  south  is  about  8600  feet. 

(e. )  The  Andes  of  Patagonia  extend  in  a  single  chain  from  42°  S.  Lat.  to  the  Strait  of 
Magellan.  Height  from  3000  to  8000  feet.  The  chief  summits  are:  Minchinmadon,  7993 
feet ;  Yanteles,  8030  feet ;  Melimoyu,  7400  feet ;  San  Clemente  ;  and  Stokes,  6400  feet. 

In  the  Chilian  and  Patagonian  Andes  there  are  24  volcanoes,  of  which  13  are  active. 

Across  the  Strait  of  Magellan  the  high  land  is  continued  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Highest 
summit,  Mount  Darwin,  6800  feet. 


(£.)  The  Mountain  System  Of  Paring  is  enclosed  by  the  Orinoco,  the  Rio 
,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Atlantic.  Seven  ranges,  besides  groups  of  mountains, 
extend  in  a  direction  generally  from  east  to  west. 

The  principal  chains  are  :  the  Surra  luiataca  towards  the  north,  between  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Cuyuni;  the  Sierras  Parimc  and  Patarima,  near  the  centre,  between  the  tributaries  of 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio  Negro  ;  and  the  Sierra  A<  iirtri,  in  the  south,  between  the  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon  and  the  Essequibo,  and  separating  Guiana  from  Brazil.  Highest  summits  :  in 
the  west,  Duida  or  Yconnamari,  8823  feet,  and  Maravaca,  10,500  feet;  and  Mount  Koraima, 
8500  feet,  in  the  east  of  the  Sierra  Parinie. 

(C.)  The  Mountain  System  of  Brazil  is  enclosed  by  the  Amazon.'the  Madeira, 
the  Paraguay,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  Atlantic,  and  extend  from  50  to  25°  of 
south  latitude,  and  their  extreme  breadth  may  be  about  1000  miles.  The  ranges 
are  of  moderate  height,  and  occupy  a  great  breadth  of  country,  forming  an  irregular 
plateau,  bristled  with  sharp  edges  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  eastern  coast.  The 
ranges  run  in  a  direction  generally  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  the  principal  ones 
are  : — 

(a. )  Sierras  Timba  and  Esfinhafii,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  San  Francisco.  Highest 
summits  of  the  latter  :  Itambe,  5755  feet ;  Piedade,  5830  feet ;  Itacolumi,  5750  feet. 

(li. )  The  Sierra  do  Mar,  or  Coast  Range,  south  of  Sierra  Espinhacp,  forms  the  south-east 
edge  of  the  Brazilian  plateau  ;  somewhat  further  inland  is  a  higher  range,  the  different  p:irts 
of  which  have  different  names,  but  it  is  best  known  as  the  Sierra  de  Mantiquiera.  In  the 
neighborhood  (,f  Rio  de  Janeiro  it  bears  the  name  of  Sierra  Organs  (Organ  Mountains),  in 
which  is  the  point  Morro  das  Candos,  4476  feet  high.  The  Sierra  do  Mar  and  the  Sierra 
Orgaos  are  called  the  Brazilian  Andes. 

(c.)  The  Sierra  Tabatinga,  between  the  San  Francisco  and  the  Tocantins.  Towards  the 
north,  it  forks  into  the  Sierra  Irmaos,  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  San  Francisco  and  the 
Paranahyba,  and  the  Sierra  Mangabciros,  which  divides  those  of  the  Paranahyba  and  the 
Tocantins. 

(d. )  The  Cordillera  Grande  and  the  Sierra  Santa  Martha  between  the  Tocantins  and 
the  Araguay. 

(c . )  The  Sierra  de  las  Vertcntcs,  forming  the  water-parting  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
.San  Francisco  and  the  Amazon  on  the  north,  and  those  of  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay  on  the 
south,  is  a  transverse  chain,  extending  from  sixty  miles  south  of  Villarica,  to  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mamore  and  Beni.  Its  western  parts  are  named  Sierra  Pareicis  and  Cordil- 
lera Geral.  Its  greatest  height  is  3500  feet. 

(/.)  The  Sierra  Amambahi,  between  the  waters  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay. 

(2.)  The  Plateaus. 

1.  The  Chief  Plateaus  of  the  Andes. 

(a.)  The  Plateau  of  Bogota  is  a  plain  about  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

(/'.)  The  Plateau  of  Quito  is  200  miles  long  and  30  miles  wide.  Its  mean  altitude  is 
10,000  feet.  The  city  of  Quito,  built  on  the  side  of  Pichincha,  is  9534  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Eleven  volcanoes  are  visible  from  the  city. 

(c.)  The  Plateau  of  Pasco,  in  Peru,  is  the  highest  inhabited  part  of  the  Andes.  It  is 
about  60  miles  long  from  north  to  south.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines.  It  contains 
Lake  Lauricocha,  14,000  feet  above  sea-level,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Amazon. 

(d. )  The  Plateau  of  Bolivia,  or  Table-land  of  Dcsaguadero,  is  400  miles  long,  and  from 
30  to  60  miles  wide.  Its  greatest  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  12,900  feet.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  150,000  square  miles.  It  extends  from  the  great  knot  of  Vilcanota  to  the  trans- 
verse mountain  group  of  Lipez,  between  the  Cordillera  of  the  Coast  and  the  Bolivian  Cordillera 
or  Cordillera  Real.  Lake  Titicaca,  the  largest  lake  of  South  America,  occupies  the  northern 
part  of  the  plateau.  The  lake  is  12,488  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  navigable  lake  in 
the  world.  The  great  salt  plain  called  La  Painpa  de  Salinas  occupies  the  central  portion  of 
the  plateau.  Its  area  is  3000  square  miles.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  plateau  is  a  sterile 
region,  70  miles  long,  called  the  Salina  de  Atacama  or  Desiertos. 

(c.)  The  Plateau  of  the  Chilian  Andes  between  22°  and  28°  S.  Lat.,  is  called  the  Despo- 
blado  Andes,  a  desolate  saline  region  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

NOTE. — The  whole  of  the  high  valley  between  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Andes 
is  cniltul,  in  the  Quicha  language,  the  Puna,  or  short  respiration,  and  by  the  Spaniards,  Despoblado, 
or  uninhabited  region. 

2.  The  Chief  Plateaus  on  the  east  side  of  the  Continent. 

(a.}  The  Plateau  of  Parimc  extends  between  600  and  700  miles  from  east  to  west.  Its 
height  above  sea  level  does  not  exceed  2000  feet.  It  is  enclosed  by  the  Orinoco,  Rio  Negro, 
Amazon,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  crossed  by  seven  principal  ranges  of  mountains. 

(/'.)  The  Plateau  of  Brazil  is  a  vast  table-land  of  triangular  shape,  enclosed  by  the  Amazon, 
Madeira,  Paraguay,  La  Plata,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  extends  about  2000  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  its  mean  elevation  is  from  2500  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  head 
waters  of  the  Parana  it  forms  a  f<iitipa,  or  grassy  plain. 

(3.)  The  Plains. 

(A.)  The  Llanos  (Spanish,  level  fields),  or  plains  of  tin  Orinoco,  extend  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  its  tributary  the  Guaviare,  between  the  Sierra 
Costanera  and  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Columbian  Andes  to  the  north  and  west, 
and  the  mountain  system  of  Parime  to  the  south  and  east.  They  occupy  an  area 
of  160,000  square  miles,  and  at  the  distance,  of  450  miles  from  the  sea  have  an 
elevation  of  only  192  feet.  During  the  rainy  season — from  April  to  October — the 
plains  arc  flooded,  and  when  the  water  has  subsided  they  become  rich  pasture 
grounds  ;  but  as  the  dry  season  advances,  they  are  scorched  with  heat,  and  again 
become  desolate  sandy  wastes. 
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(B.)  The  Stlvai  (Port,  sclva,  a  wood),  or  forest-covered  plains  of  the  Amazon, 
extend  from  the  mouths  of  the  river  across  the  continent  to  the  base  of  the  Andes. 
They  vary  in  breadth  from  350  to  800  miles.  Their  area  is  estimated  at  1,500,000 
square  miles.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Amazon  the  elevation  of 
the  plains  is  only  130  feet.  Impenetrable  forests  cover  the  country. 

From  the  parallel  of  12°  S.  Lai.  an  immense  valley  extends  as  far  south  as  the 
parallel  of  22°  S.  Lat.,  between  the  Andes  on  the  west  and  the  mountains  of  Iira/.il 
on  the  east.  The  average  breadth  of  this  longitudinal  valley  is  200  miles.  It  unites 
the  plains  of  the  Amazon  and  of  the  Rio  de  la  1'lata.  The  J'.nnfa  Jc  Afoxos  is  a 
level  tract  in  it,  having  numerous  lakes,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  partially  dried-up 
bed  of  a  great  lake.  Farther  south,  between  18°  and  20"  S.  Lat.,  are  the  Pantantt'cs — 
swamps  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  rushes. 

(C.)  The  Pampas  (Quicha,  plains')  extend  from  22°  S.  Lat.  to  the  Rio  Negro, 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Parana  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes.  Their  area  is 
estimated  at  880,000  square  miles. 

The  tract  of  country  immediately  west  of  the  upper  Paraguay  is  called  the  El 
Gran  CAafO  or  Cliacu  (an  Indian  name  for  the  lair  of  wild  beasts).  Between  the 
Paraguay  and  the  Vermejo  the  plain  is  covered  with  woods  and  pasture,  but  be- 
tween the  Vermejo  and  the  Salado  it  is  a  desert.  To  the  south  west  of  the  Gran 
Chaco  is  the  Gran  Salina,  a  salt  desert  only  a  few  feet  above  sea  level.  Between 
the  Salado  and  the  Rio  Negro  (30°  to  40°  S.  Lat.)  are  the  Pampas  of  Bitenu  Ayres, 
vast  plains  covered  for  the  greater  part  with  clover  and  thistles  of  immense  size, 
interspersed  with  swamps  and  saline  tracts. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Entre  Rios,  between  the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  is  a 
vast  impassable  swamp,  1000  square  miles  in  extent,  called  the  Ybera  Lagoon. 

(D.)  The  Patagonian  Steppe  extends  from  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  terraces  which  rise  gradually  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Andes. 
It  is  an  arid  and  sterile  region. 

(E.)  The  Pacific  Slope  is  a  belt,  varying  in  width  from  20  to  loo  miles,  between 
the  Andes  and  the  Pacific.  In  Southern  Chili,  and  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil, 
it  is  fertile.  Between  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  and  the. valley  of  Copiapo  (from  3°  to 
27°  S.  Lat.)  it  is  a  rainless  and  barren  strip  of  land. 

(4.)  The  Rivers  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Caribbean  System. 

(A.)  The  Ria  .\fagilalena  rises  in  about  2°  N.  Lat.,  at  the  divergence  of  the  Cordillera  of 
Suma  Paz  (the  eastern  chain)  from  the  Cordillera  of  Ouindiu  (the  central  chain),  and  enters 
the  Caribbean  Sea  by  several  mouths.  Length  of  basin,  700  miles  ;  area  of  basin,  72,000 
square  miles. 

(a. )  The  Ria  Ciiuca,  from  Popayan,  is  its  chief  tributary.  It  flows  between  the  Cordillera 
of  Quindiu  and  the  Cordillera  of  Choco  (the  western  chain). 

II.  The  Atlantic  System  Proper. 

(i.)  The  Orinoco  rises  (2°  30'  N.  Lat.,  64°  56'  \V.  Long.)  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Parime  mountains,  about  200  miles  east  of  the  elevated  Peak  of  Duida.  From 
the  Chiguire  and  the  Gckette  it  flows  westward  to  San  Fernando  dm  Atabapo,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Gna-iiare.  It  then  turns  off  abruptly  in  a  northerly  direction. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Apure  it  flows  eastward  to  the  Atlantic,  which  it  enters  by 
about  fifty  channels.  The  branches  of  the  delta  begin  130  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  aud  flow  northward  from  the  main  channel,  which  is  called  the  Boca  de 
Navios.  Tidal  influence  is  felt  at  Angostura,  250  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Length  of  basin,  1000  miles  ;  area  of  basin,  250,000  square  miles. 

(n.)  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  on  the  right  bank  are,  the  Ventuari.  Caura, 
Paragua,  and  Caroni,  from  the  Parime  mountains. 

(&.)  On  the  left  bank,  the  Guaviarc,  Mcta,  and  Apurc. 

(c.)  Near  the  south  base  of  the  Peak  of  Duida,  the  Cassiquiare,  a  remarkable  river,  150 
miles  long,  leaves  the  Orinoco,  and  joins  the  Rio  Negro,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 

NOTE. — Between  the  Guaviare  and  Meift  are  tile  celebrated  cataracts  or  Raitdales  <;f  Maypures 
and  Atures,  36  miles  apart,  which  are  heard  at  the  distance  of  many  miles.  (A  A!<i«<£i/(SpaiO  is  a 
kind  cf  cataract  consisting  of  a  number  of  smair  cascades  succeeding  each  other  like  steps,  and  is 
fi. imed  by  an  archipelago  of  islands  and  rocks  in  the  channel  of  a  river.) 

(2.)  The  Essequibo  rises  in  the  Sierra  Acarai,  in  the-  south  of  British  Guiana.  Its  general 
width  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  It  flows  through  forests  of  gigantic  trees,  and  enters  the  Atlantic 
near  7V  \\!  N.  Lat.  It  is  14  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  which  is  separated  by  three  islamls 
into  four  branches.  On  one  of  its  tributaries  is  a  remarkable  cataract,  700  feet  high.  The 
tide  ascends  50  miles.  Length  of  basin,  400  miles  ;  area  of  basin,  61,650  square  miles. 

The  Dcmcrara  and  Berbice,  east  of  the  Essequibo,  give  names  to  Districts  of  British  Guiana. 

(3.)  The  Corcntyn  rises  in  the  Sierra  Acarai,  in  the  north  of  Brazil,  and  flows  north  w.u  1 
between  British  and  Dutch  Guiana.  It  is  navigable  for  150  miles.  The  tide  ascends  70 
miles.  Length,  450  miles  ;  area  of  basin,  20,000  square  miles. 

(4.)  The  Surinam  is  the  chief  river  of  Dutch  Guiana,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Length. 
350  mihs  ;  area  of  basin,  12,000  square  miles. 

.    (5.)  Tin'  Mar^ni   in  Mows   north,   separating  Dutch   from    French    Guiana. 

Length,  400  miles;  area  of  basin,  lS,ooo  square  miles. 


(6.)  The  Amazon,  the  chief  river  of  South  America,  a  the  greatest  river  of  the 

world,  both  as  i  ••!'  water  and  area  of  basin.     It  is  over  4000  miles 

In  .1  ilin  1 1  In,'-  its  I. .i-.in  measures  2100  miles,  and  has  an  area  estimated  at 
2,100,000  square  miles.      Its  navigable  waters  are  50,000  miles.      Its  general  course 
is  north  through  Peru,  east  Iwtwccn  Bolivia  and  Peru,  and  cast  through  Brazil  to      [ 
the  Atl.iutii       It-.  r,tu.iry  is  200  miles  long  and  180  miles  wide.     The  thief  estuary      } 
in  nut. lins  tin:  direction  of  the  river,  but  a  large  branch  encircling  the  great  island  of 
Joannes  or  Marajo  forms  .1  secondary  estuary  called  the  Rio  Para.     The  force  of 
ii-rcnt  is  felt  300  miles  out  at  sea.      The  tide  ascends  576  miles,  and  at  full 
ni'". n  ni-h>,  up  tin  i  li.inii'-l  in  a  succession  of  waves  from  10  to  15  feet  high. 
plirnomcnon  is  called  the  bore. 

(A.)  The  Amazon  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  (a.)  Aforanoit  and  the  (t.)  Ucayali.      ' 

(«.)  The  Maraiion  or  Murunhao  issues  from  Lake  Laurichoca,  on  the  plateau  of 
Peru,  north  of  the  Knot  of  l'.ts<  o,  in  about  10"  30'  S.  Lat.  and  76°  W.  Long.,  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  i.|,ooofect.  Its  chief  tributaries  arc  the  Pastutti  from  the 
north  and  the  Iluallaga,  from  the  south.  The  Pasta/.a  is  navigable  by  steamers  to 
within  150  miles  of  Quito.  The  Huallaga  is  1000  miles  long,  and  rises  in  a  lake 
south-east  of  Lake  Laurichoca. 

(6.)  The  Ucayali  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Aftirimac  and  Urubamba,  and  is 
the  headstream  of  the  Amazon.  At  its  confluence  with  the  Maranon  (4"  45'  S.  I^at.), 
after  a  course  of  ioSo  miles,  it  is  300  feet  deep.  The  Apurimac  rises  in  the  Peru- 
vian province  of  Tinta  (16"  S.  Lat.),  and  drains  the  central  and  western  part  of  the 
plateau  of  Peru.  The  Urubamba  rises  nearly  as  far  south  as  the  Apurimac,  which 
it  joins  in  8°  S.  Lat.  Above  this  point  it  is  navigable  by  large  vessels  to  the  great 
cataract  called  Vuelta  del  Diablo. 

(B.)  The  Amazon  has  two  hundred  tributaries,  twenty  of  which  are  great  rivers. 
With  its  tributaries,  it  affords  50,000  miles  of  inland  navigation.  It  is  navigable 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Pongo  of  Manteriche  between  Santiago  and  San  Borja  (76° 
25'  W.  Long.).  This  celebrated  Pongo  is  seven  miles  in  length,  and  less  than  160 
feet  in  breadth.  At  the  foot  of  the  narrows,  the  river  surface  is  1164  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  stream  varies  from  a  half  to  a  mile  in  width. 

tioTS.—Ponfa  is  the  name  given  by  the  natives  to  River  Narrows,  and  is  a  corruption  of  the  word 
PUHCU,  which,  in  the  Quicha  language,  signifies  a  door  or  gate. 

(C.)  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  from  the  north  are  the  Napo,  Putumayo  or  An, 
Yupitra,  and  Rio  Negro. 

(a. )  The  Putumayo,  1000  miles,  flows  from  the  Andes  of  Quito. 

(t.)  The  Yupiira,  1200  miles  long,  rises  in  the  Cordillera  in  the  south  of  the  States  of 
Columbia,  forms  in  its  course  the  cascade  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  afterwards  spreads  cut  to  join 
the  Amazon  by  several  channels. 

(c.)  The  Rio  Negro,  called  by  the  natives  the  Guainia,  is  the  largest  northern  tributary  of 
the  Amazon,  being  nine  miles  broad  above  its  junction  with  that  river.  It  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Ucayari  and  Negro.  The  Rio  Branco  from  the  Parim6  Mountains  is  the  chief 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Negro. 

(D.)  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  from  the  south  are  the  Yavari,  Purus,  Madeira, 
Tafajus,  Xingii,  and  the  Tocantins. 

(a.)  The  Yavari,  1000  miles  long,  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Peru  and  Brazil,  and 
joins  the  Amazon  at  Tabatingo  (70°  W.  Long.),  264  feet  above  sea  level. 

NOTE.— The  upper  part  of  the  Amazon,  as  fir  as  the  Y.ivari,  is  called  the  Maranon,  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Solimoes,  thence  to  its  mouth,  the  Amazon. 

(ff.)  The  Purits  is  1200  miles  long.  It  rises  near  1 1°  S.  Lat.  Its  course  is  a  tortuous  one 
to  the  north-eastward.  It  is  navigable  for  nearly  as  far  west  as  66"  W.  Long. 

Its  chief  tributary,  the  .  lijitii  v,  can  be  n.u  igated  by  small  vessels  for  300  miles. 

(<-.)  The  Madeira,  2000  miles  !on^,  is  the  greatest  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  />'.•»;  and  Miim  in  In  mi  the  Ancles  of  northern  Bolivia. 

NOTE. — After  the  Amazon  is  joined  by  the  Madeira  it  is  three  miles  wide,  and  130  feet  above  sea 
level.  It  maintains  this  level  as  far  as  Obtclos,  beyond  which  the  tide  does  not  ascend.  The  general 
depth  below  the  Madeira  is  from  three  to  four  hundred  fxjet. 

((/. )  The  Tafajos,  1200  miles,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Arinos  and  Juruema  from 
the  Cordillera  Geral.  It  flows  north  and  joins  the  Amazon  at  Santarcm.  It  is  navigable  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  its  source. 

V.  i  F..—  At  Santarem  the  Amazon  is  only  fifty  feet  above  sea  level. 

(e.)  The  A'///;-//,   i  ;  vj  mile-.  : ;°  S.  Lat.,  and  flows  north.     In  4°  S.  Lat.  it 

makes  a  great  bend.     Where  it  j,,in-  the  Amazon,  it  is  lour  miles  wide. 

(/. )  The  Tofantins  has  many  hea  '  ith  of  Villaboa  or  Goyaz  (16°  S.  Lat.).  It 

has  a  northern  course,  and  where  it  joins  the  Amazon  is  fifteen  miles  wide.  It  is  the  most 
eastern  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  and  is  navigable  throughout  nearly  its  whole  length.  Its 
chief  tributary,  the  A>  aguay.  joins  it  at  6°  S.  I.at.,  and  from  r'1  ?.  I-at.  the  united  stream  is 
called  the  Para.  Length  of  basin,  1260  miles  ;  area  of  basin,  294,480  square  miles. 

NOTE. — In  12°  so7  S.  Lat.  the  Ariifii.iy  ihvidcs  into  two  nearly  equal  branches,  which,  after 
ing  irore  than  50  miles,  reunite  br!  .'.'or  Sitnfit  Ann<t  !  -land, 

one  of  the  largest  river  islands  in  the  world. 
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(7.)  The  Paranahyba  flows  north-north-east,  urnl  enters  the  Atlantic  by  several  mouths. 
Length  of  basin,  650  miles  ;  area  of  basin,  1 1 5,200  square  miles. 

(S. )  The  San  Francisco  rises  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above  sea  level  in  the  Sierra 
-Ira,  and  flows  north  and  east  through  a  long  valley  of  an  ill  of  150  miles.     It 

is  the  boundary  line  between  the  provinces  of  B.ihia  and  Pernambuco.     In  its  course  there  are 
many  rapids.     Length  of  basin,  900  miles ;  area  of  basin,  187,200  square  miles. 

(9.)  The  Parana,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Paranahyta  and  the  Kio  Grande, 
ikes  in  lira/il.  It  Mows  south-west  and  west,  forming  the  eastern  and  southern 
boumlaiies  of  Paraguay.  At  Corrientes  it  turns  in  a  southern  direction,  and  after 
passing  Santa  Fc,  flows  south-east  to  its  estuary,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Length, 
2400  miles  ;  area  of  basin,  1,200,000  square  miles.  Navigable  waters,  20,000  miles. 

NOTE. — The  estuary  of  the  La  Plata  is  iSo  miles  long,  and  at  its  entrance  130  miles  wide. 

(/<.)  The  chief  tributary  of  the  Parana  on  its  left  bank  is  the  Uruguay. 

(a.)  The  Uruguay,  so  called  from  the  turbulence  of  its  waters,  rises  in  the  Sierra 
do  Mar,  in  Brazil,  about  75  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  It  flows  west  and  south, 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  the  State  of 
Uruguay  on  the  east,  and  the  Argentine  departments  of  Corrientes  and  Entre  Rios 
on  the  west,  and  joins  the  Parana  at  the  head  of  the  La  Plata,  after  a  course  of  about 
looo  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  the  Salto  Grande,  the  last  great  fall  in  its  course, 
about  coo  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Ibicuy  and  the  Rio  Negro 
from  the  east. 

(B.)  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Parana  on  its  right  bank  are  the  Paraguay  and* the 
Salado 

(a.)  The  Paraguay  rises  in  seven  small  lakes  in  the  Sierra  dos  Vertentes,  in  the  Brazilian 
province  of  Matto  Grosso.  It  flows  south  between  Bolivia  on  the  west,  and  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay on  the  east.  It  unites  with  the  Parana,  north  of  Corrientes.  It  is  navigable  150  miles 
from  its  source.  Total  length,  1200  miles.  Its  chief  affluents  from  the  east  are  the  San 
Lorenzo  and  the  Taquary.  From  the  west  it  receives  from  the  Bolivian  Andes  the  Pilco- 
mayo  at  Ascension,  and  the  Vermejo  just  before  it  unites  with  the  Parana. 

(b.)  The  Salado  rises  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Despoblado  region,  flows  south-east,  and 
joins  the  Parana  near  Santa  Fe. 

(10.)  The  Colorado,  or  Afendoza,  or  Coon  Leofn,  from  the  Chilian  Andes,  flows  south-cast 
through  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  Atlantic.  Length,  600  miles. 

( 1 1 . )  The  Rio  Negro  or  Limay  Leofu  rises  in  two  chief  branches  in  the  Andes,  and  flows 
south-cast  to  the  Atlantic.  Length,  Soo  miles. 


III.  The  Pacific  System. 

In  this  system  the  streams  are  numerous  but  short,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  country 
between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific. 

(i.)  In  Chill,  the  principal  stream  is  the  Rio  Biobio. 

(2.)  In  Ecuador,  the  Guayaquil  is  navigable  for  70  miles. 

IV.  The  Continental  System. 

This  system  extends  from  Lake  Titicaca  to  the  Rio  Colorado. 

(i.)  The  Deaaguadero  issues  from  Lake  Titicaca,  and  flows  south-east  to  Lake  Aidlagas 
or  Poopo  Choro,  which  has  no  outlet.     Length,  216  miles. 

(2. )  Kio  Dulce  or  Honda  flows  south-east  through  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  salt  Lake 
of  Porongos. 

(3.)   ]'crmfjo  flows  into  Lakes  Guanacache  and  Silvero. 

(4. )  hesagnadero  connects  Lake  Silvero  and  Lake  Bevedero. 

(5.)    Tntinydn  is  the  main  feeder  of  Lake  Bevedero. 

Salado  is  a  branch  from  the  Tunny, ni,  and  continues  the  chain  to  the  most 
southern  lake,  named  Urr  •  Lnnrmen. 


iATIVKS    NAV1GATINC  LAKE    TITICACA. 


(5-)  The  Lakes. 

(i.)  I.,ik,-  Mara,,<y/'i\  in  the  north-west  of  Venezuela,  is  connected  with  the  Caribbean 
Sea  hv  a  narrow  ehannel,  n  miles  long.  Area,  5000  square  miles. 

(2.)  Lake  Dos  Patos,  in  the  south-east  of  Brazil,  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  a 
channel,  named  the  Rio  Grande  Jo  .">«/.  Area,  5000  square  miles. 

(3.)  Luke  .Mcrim  is  partly  in  Brazil  and  partly  in  Uruguay. 

(4.  )  Lake  Titicaca  (cat-rock),  on  the  table  land  of  Bolivia,  the  highest  navigable  lake  in 
the  world,  is  12,488  feet  above  sea  level.  Length,  170  miles;  breadth,  70  miles  ;  area,  4000 
square  miles. 

(5.)  Lake  Aullagas  (Poopo  Choro,  Uros,  or  Pansa)  is  a  salt  lake  about  21(1  miles  south- 
east of  Lake  Titicaca,  whose  surplus  waters  it  receives  I  y  the  Desaguadero  River. 

(6.)  The  salt  Lake  of 
Porongos,  (7.)  Lake  Gua- 
naLaclu;  (S.)  Lake  Sil- 
-•fi-Li,  and  (q. )  Lak 
dero  are  the  chief  lak.s 
between  the  1'arana  ami 
the  Andes. 

(to.)  The  Yucra  La- 
X<><»1  is  a  vast  impassably 
swamp  between  the  Parana 
and  Uruguay  Rivers,  more 
than  1000  square  miles  in 
extent.  During  the  rainy 
season  it  becomes  an  inland 
sea,  covering  thousands  of 
square  miles. 

( 1 1 . }  Lake  Xaraycs  is 
formed  by  the  overflow  of 
the  Paraguay,  in  Brazil, 
about  20°  S.  Lat.  The 
inundations  during  three 
months  cover  a  surface  as 
large  as  Lake  Superior  to 
the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  Much  of  the  water  is 
never  carried  off,  but  forms 
extensive  lakes,  abounding 
in  fish. 

9.  Vegetation.— The 

chief  products  include 
almost  all  grains  and 
fruits.  Among  indigen- 
ous plants  are  mai/e 
and  tobacco  ;  the  man- 
dioca,  or  cassava  tree, 
from  which  we  obtain 
tapioca ;  the  cacao,  or 
cocoa  tree,  from  which 
we  obtain  chocolate ; 
the  guava,  which  re- 
sembles a  small  pome- 
granate, is  used  in 
making  jelly ;  the  cin- 
chona, or  Peruvian 
bark,  tree ;  the  potato 
of  the  Andes ;  the 
caoutchouc,  from  the 
sap  of  which  India 
rubber  is  made ;  the 
mate  or  Paraguay  tea 
plant ;  the  cow  tree  of 
( luiana;  the  ivory-palm; 
and  many  other  kinds 
of  paim  trees :  rose- 
wood,  mahogany,  and 
dye  woods.  Other  im- 
portant products  are 
cotton,  coffee,  rice, 
sugar,  indigo,  cinna- 
mon, vanilla,  and  all 
tropical  spices  and 
fruits. 

THE  VUGETABLK-1VORV    PLANT. 

10.  Minerals. — South  America  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  productions,  which 
include  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  platinum,  lead,  mercury,  tin,  zinc,  coal,  sulphur, 
salt,  marble,  and  precious  stones. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 
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CAJA    NUT,    USED    FOR    MAKING   WINS. 


GUAVA,    USKD    FOR    MAKING   JKI.I.Y. 


II.  Animals. — In  the  forests  are  found  the  tapir,  the  largest  animal  of  Smith 
America,  the  jaguar,  the  puma,  many  kinds  of  monkeys,  the  armadillo,  the  sloth,  the 
hairy  ant-eater,  and  many  kinds  of  serpents,  including  the  bna-constrictor.  Alligators 
and  other  reptiles  abound  in  the  marshy  lands  bordering  the  rivers.  The  llama  and 
the  alpaca  are  peculiar  to  the  Andes.  Among  the  birds  may  be  named  the  humming- 
bird, the  parrot,  the  penguin,  the  nandu  or  emu  or  American  ostrich,  and  the  condor 
of  the  Andes,  the  largest  bird  that  flies. 


MONKRYS    AN'H    Al.l.IUATOK. 

12.  Inhabitants. — The  aborigines  df  South  America  were  Indians,  and  in  Peru,  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  had  attained  a  standard  of  civilization  which  ex- 
cited the  astonishment  of  their  Kiirupcan  ron<[ucrors.  The  present  population  of 
South  America  consists  of  Indians,  whites  (mostly  Spanish  or  Portuguese  descent), 
MICS,  and  mixed  races.  In  a  large  part  of  the  continent  Indians  are  still 
.the  only  inhabitants.  They  are  principally  savages.  Xegroes  are  numerous  among 
the  white  inhabitants,  who  form  about  one-third  of  the  population.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Pampas  are  partly  Indian,  and  are  called  Gauchos  or  countrymen. 


1.    UNITED   STATES   OF  COLUMBIA. 

ColumliM,  from  '  'olumbuH.     Size,  equal  to  a  Rquare  of  $66  mile*. 

1.  Noted  For.— Columbia  is  noted  for  its  celebrated  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which 
is  also  called  Darieti,  and  for  its  emerald  mines. 

2.  Extent. — The  republic  of  the  Columbian  Confederation  (which  comprises 
nine  States)  extends  from  Costa  Rica  (83°  W.  Long.)  to  the  Gulf  of  Maracayho,  on 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mir.i,  on  the  Pacific  coast 

3.  Physical  Features.— The  threefold  range  of  the  Andes,  which  stretches  from 
the  north,  unites  into  one  at  the  boundary  of  Ecuador,  forming  the  Knot  of  Pisco. 
Within  these  ranges,  the  Magdalena  Kivcr  with  its  tributaries  flows  for  1000  miles 
northward  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.     Along  the  eastern  range,  the  tributaries  of  the 
Orinoco  River  take  their  rise  ;  and  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  water  the 
extensive  plain  at  the  south.     The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  grass  plains,  or  llanos, 
give  pasture  to  immense  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses. 

4.  The  Chief  Exports  are  the  usual  tropical  products,  medicinal  herbs,  hides, 

tallow,  salt,  gold,  silver,  iron,  platinum,  and  emeralds. 

5.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama  belongs  to  the  United  States  of  Columbia,  and  is 
now  a  passenger  route  by  railway  between  Aspinwall,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
Panama,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

6.  Cities.— Bogota  (50,000),  the  capital,  lies  on  the  fertile  plateau  of  the  Eastern  Andes, 
8863  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  well  built.     It  is  subject  to  earthquakes.     Near  it  are  famous 
emerald  mines,  and  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Tequendama,  on  the  Bogota  River,  650  feet  high. 
Cartagena  (18,000)  is  the  principal  seaport.    Popayan  (16,000),  on  the  Cauca,  is  a  large,  hand- 
some .city.     Asfir-wall  and  Panama  are  important  ports,  45  miles  apart,  the  former  on  the 
Atlantic,  the  latter  on  the  Pacific,  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

2.   REPUBLIC   OF  VENEZUELA. 

Venezuela,  Little  Venice.     So  called  by  Vespucci,  wlio  found  a  village  on  Lake  Maracaybo*  built  on 
piles.     Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  663  milts. 

1.  Noted  For.— Venezuela  is  noted  for  its  llanos  (grass  plains). 

2.  Position. — This  republic,  of  thirteen  provinces,  founded  in  1831,  lies  east  of 

Columbia. 

3.  Physical    Features,  etc.— The  Parime   Mountains  extend  along  the  south, 
and  the  Sierra  Pacaraima  Mountains  along  the  north,  enclosing  the  richly  fertile 
valley  of  the  Orinoco  River.     The  extensive  llanos  slope  towards  the  mouth  of  this 
fine  river.     Salt,  coal,  and  copper  arc  abundant. 

4.  The    Chief   Exports   are   tropical    produce,   cattle,  hides,   horns,   and  pearl 

oysters. 

5.  Cities.— Caracas  (50,000),  the  capital,  is  about  thirteen  miles  from  La  Guayra,  its  port, 
on  the  north  coast.     Valencia  (29,000),  the  second  city  in  size,  has  active  commerce.  Cumana 
(9500)  and  Maracaybo  (22,000)  are  the  chief  ports.     Angostura  is  on  the.  Orinoco.     farinas 
lies  inland. 

3.  BRITISH,  4.  FRENCH,  AND  5.  DUTCH  GUIANA. 

From  Guayanoes,  a  native  Indian  tribe.     Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  432  miles. 

1.  Noted  For. — Guiana  is  noted  for  its  fertility,  spices,  and  dycwoods,  and  for  its 
belonging  to  three  European  powers. 

2.  Extent. — It   extends  from  Venezuela  to   the   Oyapok   River,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Brazil. 

3.  British  Guiana  lies  between  Brazil  and  the  River  Corentyn,  and  includes  the 
districts  of  J1,-»:<ir,ira,  Esseqnil>o,  and  Herbice.      The  coast-line  is  low  and  sandy, 
and,  The  Holland,  it  is  banked  to  keep  out  the  sea.     The  first  elevations  are  sand 
hills :  behind  them  the  land  is  undulating.     The  interior  is  diversified  by  chains  of 
mountains.     In  the  Pacaraima,  the  loftiest  range,  an  elevation  of  8500  feet  (Mount 
Koraima)  is  attained.     The  Sierra  Acara'i  chain  is  densely  wooded. 

4.  Climate,  Products,  etc. — There  are  two  wet   and  two  dry  seasons.      During 

the  dry  seasons  the  climate  is  agreeable.  There  are  violent  thunder-storms,  but 
no  hurricanes.  Vegetation  is  luxuriant.  The  pine  apple,  the  tamarind,  and  other 
tropical  fruits  abound.  Chief  exports  :  sugar  and  rum. 

5.  Chief  Towns.— Georgetown,  the  capital,  at  the-  mouth  of  the  Demcrara ;  A",  ;<• .  tmstenlam, 

'<ir-ii. 

6.  French  Guiana  is  the  eastern  portion,  and  lies  between  the  rivers  Maroni  and 
(  hupok.     The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  watered  ;  but  the  climate  is  not  so  healthy  as 
in  other   parts   of  Guiana.     Cayenne,   the  capital,  is  on  an  island  of  that  name. 
Exports  :  pepper  and  spices. 

7.  Dutch  Guiana  separates  French  from  British  Guiana.     Its  physical  features 
arc  similar  to  those  of  British  Guiana.     Surinam  is  the  principal  river,  and  gives  a 
name  to  the  colony.     Paramaribo,  the  capital,  on  this  river,  is  five  miles  inland, 
Fort  Zelandia,  near  the  capital,  is  the  residence  of  the  Dutch  Governor  General. 

*  Lake  M.u.icaybo  is  an  inland  extension  of  th;    '  -uela. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


.  REPUBLIC  OF  ECUADOR. 


.   EMPIRE  OF  BRAZIL. 


From  1-razii,  ihc  name  i>(  ilu'  try.     Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  1824  miles. 


From  Equator;  the  capital  of  the  country  In-in;;  almost  under  the  Equinoctial  tine.     Size,  equal  t<»  a 


square    of  SOS  miles. 


DIAMOND    MINES. 

1.  Noted  For. — 2razil  is  noted  for  its  great  River  Amazon,  and  for  being  the 
most  extensive  state  of  South  Amer.ca.     Its  luxuriant  forests;  its  wild  animals,  and 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage  ;    its  gold  and  diamond  mines,  and  its  tropical  produc- 
tions, and  luxurious  vegetation. 

2.  Boundaries. — I'.razil  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  United  States  of  Colum- 
bia, Venezuela,   Guiana,  and    the  Atlantic  Ocean ;    on  the   east  by   the    Atlantic ; 
on  the  south  by  Uruguay;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay, 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador. 

3.  Physical   Features. — This  extensive  country  is  drained  chiefly  by  the  noble 
River  Amazon.     A  range  of  mountains  separates  the  empire  from  Venezuela  and 
Guiana  at  the  north;  and  another,  at  the  south,  with  numerous  branches,  separates 
the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  from  those  of  the  La  Plata.     There  are  very  few  high 
mountains  ;   but  vast  plains   occur  between  the   rivers,  and  dense  forests  in  the 
interior. 

4.  Soil,  Climate,  and  Products.— The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and,  except  at  the 
equator,  north  of  the   Amazon,  the  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable.     The  luxuriant 
forests  are  filled  with  almost  every  kind  of  dangerous  animals,  reptiles,  and  insects, 
and  with  birds  of  brilliant  plumage.     The  extensive  plains  are  the  abodes  of  wild 
cattle  and  horses.     Of  trees,  the  palm  species  predominates  ;  but  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  are  met  with  in  all  their  gorgeousness  and  variety.     The  chief  exports  are 
coffee,  sugar,  cotton,    tobacco,  rice,  india  rubber,  hides,  tallow,  horns,   drugs,  and 
dye  and   other  woods.      The  diamond  mines  of  Brazil   are  among  the  richest  in 
the  world.     Its  mineral  wealth  is  also  great     Iron  of  superior  quality  is  abundant ; 
and  salt  also  is  extensively  produced  in  saline  marshes,  by  the  alternate  processes, 
according  to  the  season,  of  inundation  and  evaporation. 

5.  Cities.— Rio  de  Janeiro  (January  River),  the  capital,  and  the  largest  city  in  South  America, 
is  situated  on  a  fine  bay  of  that  name.     For  situation  and  commercial  facilities,  this  city  is  one 

of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  harbor,  bay,  and  mountain 
scenery  are  highly  picturesque.  The  city  is  supplied,  by  a 
noble  aqueduct,  with  abundance  of  water.  The  churches, 
charitable  institutions,  and  other  public  buildings  are  numer- 
ous. Its  staple  export  is  coffee.  Para,  Comcta,  and 
Alaranhao  are  at  the  north.  l\-rnainlnico  (116/500),  the 
third  city  and  seaport  of  the  empire,  near  the  middle  of  the 
coast,  is  the  seat  of  a  University.  Bahia  ( 129,000),  on  All 
Saints  Hay,  the  second  city  in  size  in  the  empire,  is  a  peal 
commercial  city  and  seaport.  Its  staple  export  is  sugar. 
San  Pnuht,  west  of  Rio  de  Jancini.  is  a  i.hicc  of  consider- 
able trade.  Ouro  Prclo  or  Villa  Rica,  northward  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  is  the  centre  of  a' gold  mining  district.  Diaman- 

tina,  formerly  Jejuco,  north  of  Ouro  I'reto,   is  the  capital  of  the  diamond  district  of  Minas. 

Goyas  or  Villa  Boa  is  near  the  centre  of  the  empire. 

6.  Government. — Brazil    was  a  i  olony  until  1X15;  then  an  independent  king- 
dom ;  and  in  1822-25  became  an  en  •_ .overi-.im.-iit  is  an  hereditary,  constitutional 
monarchy.     The  emperor  is  invested  with  execut  I  lie  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
a  Senate  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  by  the  people.  Brazil 
is  divided  into  twenty-one  provinces. 


HARBOR    OF    RIO. 


QUITO,    FROM    THE    NORTH. 


I.   Noted  For.  —  Ecuador  is  noted  for  its  volcanic  mountains. 


2.  Position.—  It  lies  west  of  Brazil,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

3.  Physical   Features.—  The   Andes   runs  in   a  double 
and  100  miles  inland.     Some  of  its  loftiest  peaks  are   '"  1 
celebrated    Chimborazo,    _^  -rjp;:- 
Cayambe,  Antisana,  and    | 

the    truncated    volcanic 


range, 

"   found 


20   miles 
hero,  viz. 


apart 
:    the 


-~  ' 

cone  of  Cotopajci.  Six  : 
or  eight  others  higher 
than  Mont  Blanc  occur, 
all  within  a  distance 
of  25oTmiles.  Owing  to 
the  deep  valleys  in  the 
mountain  ranges,  and 
the  high  table  lands, 
the  climate  and  products 
vary  a  good  deal,  and 
combine  those  of  Brazil 
and  Columbia.  On  the 
plains  of  Quito  there  is 
perpetual  spring. 

4.   Cities.  —  Quito,    the 

capital,  a  handsome  city,  lies 
almost  under  the  equator, 
on  the  side  of  the  extinct 
volcano  of  Pichincha.  9520 
feet  above  the  sea.  Its 
churches,  college,  and  charit- 
able institutions  are  fine 
structures.  Eleven  snow 
peaks  are  within  sight  of 
the  city.  It  has  suffered 
much  from  earthquakes. 
Client  a  (20,000),  the  seat 
of  a  university,  and  Kit- 
bamba  (  1  6,000  ),  with  gold 
and  silver  mines,  are  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Ande-  . 
Guayaquil  (26,000)  is  the 
chief  commercial  city  and 
seaport  of  Ecuador. 

5.  Divisions.  —  Ecuador 
was  formerly  divided  into 
three  departments,  viz.  : 
Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  As- 
suay.  It  is  now  divided 
into  ten  Provinces. 


ASCENDING  -iiiii  ANDES. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


8.    REPUBLIC   OF  PERU. 

Size,  equal  to  a  square  t,i  712  miles. 

1.  Noted  For. — Peru  is  noted  for  its  silver  and  other  mine's,  its  medicinal  bark, 
its  guano,  and  its  great  length  of  Pacific  coast. 

2.  Position. — It  lies  south  of  Ecuador,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

3.  Physical   Features,  etc. — One-third  of  the  principal  range  of  the  Andes  is 
within  the  borders  of  Peru.     A  second  parallel  range  is  divided  into  two  by  the 
Ucnyali  River  and  tributaries,  which  run  northward  to  the  Amazon.     About  half  of 
Peru  is  a  mountainous  region ;  the  other  half  is  sandy,  with  many  fertile  table  lands 
and  valleys.     Peru  is  rich  in  minerals;    and  these,  with   Peruvian   bark,   indigo, 
chinchilla  fur,  and  guano,  arc  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

4.  Cities. — Lima,  on  the  coast,  is  the  capital.     A  railway  connects  it  with  Callao  (38,000), 
its  seaport,  seven  miles  distant.     It  is  a  regular  and  well-built  city.     Principal  buildings  :  the 
Cathedral,  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco,  the  Palace,  the  University,  and  the  Senate  House. 

Pasco,  in  the  interior,  the  highest  city  in  the  world,  being  13,720  feet  above  the  sea,  is  noted 
for  its  rich  silver  mines.  Ciizco  (46,000).  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  and 
Ar,-quipa  are  in  the  mountain  region.  Arica  is  the  principal  seaport  of  Southern  Peru. 

9.    REPUBLIC    OF  BOLIVIA. 

Named  after  Simon  Bolivar,  who  liberated  it  from  the  Spaniards  in  1825.     Size,  equal  to  a  square  of 

707  mile,s. 

1.  Noted   For. — Bolivia  is  noted  for  its  extensive  plains;  and  for  its  desert  of 
Atacama,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

2.  Position. — This  republic  lies  south  of  Peru,  and  between  Brazil  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.     Its  position  is  almost  inland. 

3.  Physical    Features,  etc. — This   country  possesses  almost  every  variety  of 
physical  aspect,  soil,  and  climate.     An  inner  range  of  mountains  runs  southward, 
and  parallel  to  the  Pacific  chain.     Between  these  two  ranges  are  the  elevated  lakes 
Titicaca  and  Aullagas.     Titicaca  is  on  the  boundary  of  Peru,  and  was  the  seat  of 
the  Incas.     The  products  and  exports  are  similar  to  those  of  Peru. 

4.  Cities.— Oruro,  the  capital,  is  a  fortified  town  situated  north  of  Lake  Aullagas.     Chu- 
yuisaca  or  Sucre  stands  in  a  fine  valley  of  a  table  land  in  the  interior,  and  between  two  rivers 
flowing  in  opposite  directions.     It  has  a  university  and  a  fine  cathedral.     Near  it  is  Potosi, 
13,300  feet  above  the  sea,  famous  for  its  silver  mines,  and  Cochabamba  (41,000)  manufactures 
glass  and  cotton  goods..   La  Paz  (76,000),  near  Lake  Titicaca,  has  a  large  transit  trade. 

10.    REPUBLIC    OF    CHILI,     OR  '.  CHILE. 

Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  353  miles. 

1.  Noted  For.— Chili  is  noted  for  its  narrow  width  and  extensive  coast  line,  and 
for  its  lofty  mountain  peaks. 

2.  Position.— It  lies  west  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

3.  Physical    Features,   etc.— Numerous  hilly  spurs  jut  out  from  the  'Andes 
toward  the  coast,  forming  deep  ravines  and  many  fertile  valleys.     In  the  Chilian 
Andes  are  numerous  volcanoes.     The  rivers  arc  short,  but  the  Biobio  is  200  miles 
long.     The  chief  products  are  silver,  copper,  wheat,  figs,  olives,  and  grapes. 

4.  Cities. — Santiago,  the  capital,  is  in  the  centre  of  Chili,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.     It 
contains  a  university.      A  railway  connects  it  with  Valparaiso,  Vale  of  Paradise  (101,000), 
the  chief  seaport.      Conception  and  San  Carlos  on  the  island  of  Chiloe,  are  at  the  south. 
Ccpiapo  (13,000),  the  most  northern  town,  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  mining  district. 

11.    ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC   (LA    PLATA). 

From  Latin  arge»tum,  silver.     Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  1085  miles. 

I.  Noted  For.— The  Argentine  Republic  is  noted  for  its  vast  plains  or  pampas, 
and  for  its  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses. 


2.  Position. — The  Argentine  Republic,  including  the  territory  of  Buenos  Ayrcs, 
extends  from  Bolivia  on  the  north  to  Cape  Horn  on  the  south,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  on  the  cast  to  the  Andes  on  the  west,  and  forms  the  great  south-eastern 
.  slope  of  South  America.  Patagonia  (Spanish,  fatagon,  large  foot)  was  formerly  a 
separate  country,  but  is  now  a  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  as  well  as  the  island 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego  (Land  of  Fire}. 


3.  Physical  Features,  etc.— The  interior  is  a  vast  plain;  in  its  centre  is  an 
extensive  saline  desert,  and  in  the  southern  part  arc  the  Pampas  (or  treeless 
plains),  the  habitation  of  immense  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses  which  arc  cap- 
tured with  the  lasso  by  the  shepherd  hunters.  Ostriches  also  abound  on  the  pampas. 
The  chief  exports  arc  hides,  horns,  horse  tails,  ostrich  feathers,  and  wool.  Buenos 
Ayres  seceded  from  the  Confederation  in  1853,  but  rejoined  it  in  1860. 


LASSOING  CATTLE  ON   THE   PAMPAS. 

4.  Cities.— Buenos  Ayres  (from  the  Spanish  for  good  breezes,  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate),  the  capital,  is  on  the  Rio  dj  la  Plata.  It  is  a  well  built  city,  with  an  extensive 
trade.  Parana,  the  former  capital,  is  on  the  river  of  that  name.  Afcndoza  ( 18,000),  at  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  has  important  trade  with  Chili.  Salta  (12,000),  on  a  branch  of  the  Salado, 
is  noted  for  its  trade  in  hides  and  mules.  Pitnta  Arenas  (1200),  or  Sandy  Point,  is  situated 
on  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

12.   REPUBLIC    OF   PARAGUAY. 

Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  303  miles. 

1.  Noted  For.— Paraguay  is  noted  f<  r  being  entirely  inland. 

2.  Position.— This  republic  lies  beween  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil. 

3.  Physical  Features,  etc.— Paraguay  forms  the  high  table  land  between  the 
Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers,  and  is  the  only  inland  State  in  South  America.     The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  temperate. 

4.  Cities.— Asuncion,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pilcomayo  and  Para- 
guay ;  and  Conception,  on  the  Paraguay  River.     Their  chief  exports  are  the  leaves  of  a  species 
of  holly  called  yerba  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  hides,  tobacco,  and  sugar. 

5.  Population. — Its  population  was  formerly  about  1,200,000  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  were  destroyed  in  the  recent  war  with  Brazil,  and  it  now  numbers  only  about 
300,000. 

13.  REPUBLIC  OF  URUGUAY   OR  BAN  DA    ORIENTAL. 

Size,  equal  lo  a  square  of  269  miles. 

1.  Noted  For.— Uraguay  is  noted  for  having  been  the  eastern  boundary  (or 
banda  oriental)  of  the  regions  formerly  composing  Spanish  America. 

2.  Position.— This  republic  lies  east  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

3.  Physical  Features,  etc. — A  double  range  of  mountains  from  Brazil  encloses 
the  valley  of  the   Rio  Negro.     The  climate  is  humid  but  healthy,  and  the  soil 
generally  good.     The  exports  arc  hides,  tallow,  wool,  and  dried  beef. 

4.  Cities. — Monte  Video,  the   capital,  on  the  north  side  of  the  La  Plata  estuary,  is  well 
fortified.     It  is  well  and  regularly  built.     Maldonado  and  Colonia  are  seaports. 

14.    FALKLAND   ISLANDS  AND   SOUTH  GEORGIA. 

Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  Si  miles. 

1.  Noted  For. — The  Falkland  Islands  are  chiefly  noted  as  a  rendezvous  for  British  shipping 

in  the  Southern  Atlantic. 

2.  Position. — These  islands  arc  situated  500  miles  cast  of  Patagonia.      There  arc  two 
large  and  about  200  smaller  islands.     East  and  West  Falkland  are  separated  by  a  narrow 
sound. 

3.  Physical  Features  and  Climate. — The  whole  group  of  islands  is  much  indented  with  bays, 
sounds,  and  harbcrs.     The  climate  is  equable  and  salubrious.     There  arc  no  trees ;  but  sweet- 
scented  flowers  abound.    The  chief  products  arc  cattle,  horses,  and  vegetables.    Yearly  value  of 
exports  £73,000;  revenue  $45,000.     This  group  was  taken  possession  of  by  England  for  the 
protection  of  the  southern  whale  fishery.     Stanley  is  the  capital. 

South  Georgia  Island,  to  the  east,  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  climate  is  too  cold  for 
settlement,  therefore  it  is  uninhabited.  The  Falkland  Islands  and  South  Georgia  together 
constitute  the  colony  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 
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PART     IV. 

E  U R  OPE. 

lurope  h  supposed  to  \x  derived  from  the  hrrad-browed  Europa,  daughter  of  A;cnov,  a  Plioemcinn  king  ;  or  from  two  Greek  words,  rtirus  and  ops,  signifying  brrcul  view  :  nr  from  tlie  Pliccnician 
words  nr  affa ,  fair  aspect  or  complexion  ;  or  f rom  eret,  a  Semitic  word  signifying  the  west  or  the  land  of  sunset,  to  distinguish  ii  from  Le-.'ii'tt.  m  the  region  of  sunrise. 


THE    ANIMALS   OF    El'KOPE. 


Europe,  though  the  smallest  of  the  great  land  divisions  of  the  earth  in  extent,  is 
in  regard  to  Christian  civilization,  extensive  commerce,  political  influence,  learning, 
science,  arts,  and  manufactures,  the  most  important  division  of  the  globe. 

1.  Boundaries. — Europe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  •  on  the 
cast  by  the  Kara  River,  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Ural  River,  and  the  Caspian  Sea ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

2.  Form. — Europe  is  triangular  in  form,  with  its  greatest  extent  from  east  to 
west. 

3.  Position. — Continental   Europe  extends  from  36°  z'  to  7i°io'N.  Lat.,  and 
from  9°  30'  \V.  Long,  to  65°  E.  Long.,  and  insular  Europe  from  34°  55'  to  80°  48' 
X.  Lnt.,  and  from  31°  18'  \V.  Long,  to  65°  E.  Long.     The  centre  of  the  former  is 
Grodno  in  Russia,  and  of  the  latter  the  south-east  corner  of  Sweden. 


(A.)   THE   FIVE    GREAT  POWERS. 


Name  of  State. 

Form  of 
Government. 

Position  of  State. 

Area  in 

Enjrli.sh  pq. 
inilos. 

Population 
(about) 

Capital. 

J»t.  N. 

Long.  E. 

V>"hcre  Situated. 

(uboutj 

Distance 

fri.in    Lun- 
di'ii  in  nils. 

1°1  GOT 

34  °50  000 

5l°:>"' 

0°5w 

.".GOO.  000. 

South  of  Kivl.'ind   

204  OiKi 

.'Hi  CHH)  000 

48  50 

.,  ...() 

l.  '.>!><)  om  i 

215 

inv  

Kmpire.  .  .  . 

'•-••  'l^ium,  Holland.   .  . 
South-east  of  Germany  

208,432 
241  0.°4 

•I'-'.  700.000 
37  700  000 

Berlin  

52.13 

4S  1-2 

13  24 
10.23 

Spree  

1,045,000 
1,020,000. 

568 

770 



Kmpirc  .  .  . 

Xorth-oast  part  of  F.urope  

2,178,000 

76,300,000 

8t  IVterslmrs.. 

69.66 

30.19 

Neva  

670,000 

1£00 

4.  Extreme    Points.— Xorth,    Cape    Nordkyn,    71°    10'    N.    Lat.  ;    South,    Caff 
Tarifa,  36°  2'  N.  Lat.  ;    West,  Cape  Roca,  9°  30'  W.  Long. ;    East,  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, 65°  E.  Long,  in  Perm. 

5.  Extent. — (a.}  The  extreme  length  from  Orsk  in  the  Ural  Mountains  to  Cape 
St.  Vincent  is  3400  miles.     The  extreme  breadth  from  North  Cape  to  Cape  Matapan 
is  2450  miles. 

(/A)  The  ana  of  Europe,  including  the  islands,  is  about  3,860,000  square  miles, 
or  is  equal  to  a  square  of  1972  miles. 

(f.)  The  length  of  the  coast  line  is  about  17,000  miles,  or  one  mile  of  coast  for 
230  miles  of  surface. 

6.  Population. — The  estimated  population  amounts  to  315,000,000.     The  most 
densely  peopled  countries  are  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Britain. 

7.  Political   Divisions.— The  European  States  are  divided  into  three  separate 
classes  according  to  their  political  importance. 


(B.)   THE  SECOND   RATE  POWERS. 


1.  Spain  (in'1.  r.aleai 

0     Italy 

Kingdom.  . 
Kin^'  i 
Kingdom.  . 
Kim."li>ni. 
Empii 

South-west  of  Franco  

193,229 

111.115 
11,373 
293,838 
130,572 

10,343,000 

27,800,000 
5,480.000 
0.300.000 
8,870,000 

Madrid  

Ki.mr.        .    ... 
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12.27 
4.21 
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lfi!),000 
000,000 

goo 
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(C.)  THE  THIRD  RATE  POWERS. 
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J:.l'ROPE. 


8.  Physical  Coast  Features.— (i.)  Islands.— (A.)  In  the  Arctic  Ocean. - 

ZemMa,  or  New  Land,  two  large  i-l.uuls,  and  Wjs^ji:,  north-east  m"  Russia  ;  Spits- 
bergen, or  Peaked  Mountains ;  Bear  Island,  between  Spitzbergen  and  Norway ;  and 
Jan  Meyen,  between  Spitzbergen  and  Iceland.  The  Spitzbergen  Archipelago  was 
discovered  by  Willoughby  in  1553.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  island,  upwards  of 
200  miles  from  north  to  south,  three  islands  of  considerable  size,  and  many  of 
smaller  size.  Kolguev,  at  the  entrance  to  Tcheskaia  Gulf ;  Mageroe  group,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Finmark ;  Lofodtn  Isles,  extending  175  miles  from  north-cast  to 
south-west  along  the  north-west  'coast  of  Norway.  I- runs  Joseph  /,<;//,/,  to  the 
north-east  of  Nova  Zembla,  is  the  most  northerly  land  known  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

(B.)  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean.— Faroe  Isles,  35  in  number,  between  Iceland  and 
Shetland  ;  British  Isles,  between   the  Atlantic   and   the   North   Sea ;   Norman   or 
n  I  Isles,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  France  ;  Azores,  a  group  of  nine  volcanic 
islands,  about  800  miles  west  of  Portugal. 

(6'.)  In  the  Baltic.— D.mish  files,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  chief, 
Zealand.  Funen,  and  Laaland,  with  Bornholm,  south  of  Sweden  ;  Swedish  hits, 
south-east  of  Sweden,  chief,  Gothland  and  Oland ;  Rugen,  north-west  of  Prussia  ; 
Aland  Isles,  an  archipelago  of  60  inhabited  and  200  uninhabited  islands,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  Li-jonian  Isles,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Riga ;  chief,  Dago  and  Oesel ;  Cronstadt,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland. 

(D.)  In  the  Mediterranean.—  Balearic  Isles,  east  of  Spain,  Majorca,  Minorca, 
Ivi9a,  Formeutera,  and  Cabrera ;  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Elba,  west  of  Italy  ;  Sicilian 
Isles,  south  of  Italy ;  chief,  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  Isles  ;  Maltese  Isles,  Malta,  Gozo, 
and  Comino,  south  of  Sicily;  Ionian  hies,  twenty  in  number,  west  of  Greece  ;  chief, 
Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  Zante,  Cerigo  ;  Eubcea,  formerly 
called  Negropont,  the  largesl  island  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  east  of  Greece  ;  the 
Cyclades,  so  called  from  their  circling  around  Delos,  fifty-three  in  number,  east  of 
the  Morea ;  a  portion  of  the  Sporades,  or  scattered  islands,  north  of  Euboea ;  Crete,  or 
Candia  (ancient  Creta  or  Idasa),  south-east  of  the  Ivlorea. 

NOTB. — The  area  of  the  islands  of  Europe  is  about  one-twentieth  of  the  continental  area. 

(2.)  Peninsulas.— Kola  Peninsula,  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  White 
Sea.  The  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  Norway  and  Sweden,  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Baltic;  area  one-thirteenth  of  Europe.  The  Danish  Peninsula,  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  Brittany,  in  the  west  of  France,  between  the  English 
Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  Iberian  Peninsula,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  area  one-nineteenth  of  Europe.  The 
Italian  Peninsula,  dividing  in  the  south  into  Calabria  and  Apulia,  between  the 
Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic  Seas ;  area  about  one  thirty-fourth  of  Europe.  -  The 
Hellenic  Peninsula,  Turkey  and  Greece,  with  /stria,  between  the  Adriatic  and 
Ionian  Seas  on  the  west,  and  the  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  /Egcan  Sea 
on  the  east;  area  one-nineteenth  of  Europe.  The  Crimea  (Chersonesus  Taurica), 
between  the  Gu!f  of  Odessa  and  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

NOTB. — The  area  of  the  peninsulas  of  Europe  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area. 

(3.)  Capes.— (A.)— In  the  Arctic  Ocean.— Cafe  K'anin,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
White  Sea  ;  Cape  .\\>rdkyn,  north  of  Norway,  the  extreme  north  point  of  continental 
Europe  ;  North  Cape,  in  Mageroe  Island,  north  of  Norway. 

(B.)  In  the  Baltic.— The  Naze,  south  of  Norway;  the  Skaw,  north  of  Denmark; 
/fango  Head,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

(C.)  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean.— Dunnet  7/<Wand  Cape  Wrath,  north  of  Scotland; 
Lizard  Point  and  Laiufs  End,  south-west  of  England  ;  Malin  Jlead  in  the  north  and 
Cape  Clear  in  the  south  of  Ireland ;  St.  Davifs  Head,  south  of  Wales  ;  Cape  La 
•Hague  and  Raz  Point  in  the  north-west  of  France  ;  Cape  Ortegal  and  Cape  Finisterre, 
north-west  of  Spain ;  Cape  Koca,  in  Portugal,  the  extreme  western  point  of  the  con- 
tinent; Cape  St.  Vincent,  south-west  of  Portugal ;  Point  Albernos,  in  the  Azores,  the 
most  western  point  of  insular  Europe. 

(D.}  In  the  Mediterranean. — Cape  Tarifa,  in  Spain,  the  extreme  southern  point 
of  the  continent;  Cape  Gata,  south-east  of  Spain;  Cape  Corso,  north  of  Corsica; 
Cape  Teulada,  south  of  Sardinia;  Cape  Passaro,  south-ease  of  Sicily;  Cape  Sparti- 
vento,  south  of  Italy;  Cape  di  Leuca,  south-east  of  Italy;  Cape  Maiapan  and  Cape 
Malin,  south  of  Greece;  Cape  Matala,  in  Crete,  the  most  southern  point  of  insular 
Europe. 

(!•:.}  In  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.— Cape  Chersonese,  south-west  of  the 
Crimea;  Cape  Apsheron,  in  the  Caspian,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Caucasus. 

(4-)  Seas  and  Gulfs.— (A.)  Connected  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.— I.  The  White 

Sea,  north  of  Russia.  It  penetrates  into  Russia  300  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  30  to  1 50  miles  ;  area  40,000  square  miles.  Branches:  Gulf  of  Kandalak,  on 
the  north-west;  Gulf  of  Onega,  on  the  south  ;  and  Gulf  of  Archangel,  on  the  south- 
east. 

II.  Gulf  of  Chesi'oi,  north-east  of  Russia  ;  War  a  tiger  Fiord,  between  Russia  and 
Norway  ;  and  West  Fiord,  between  Norway  and  Lofoden  Isles. 


(B.)  Connected  With  the  Atlantic  Ocean.— I.  North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean 
(Oceanus  Germanicus),  between  the  British  Isles  on  the  west  and  the  Scandinavian 
and  Danish  Peninsulas  on  the  east.  The  Dogger  Bank,  a  vast  sand  bank,  300  miles 
from  north  to  south,  with  a  breadth  of  60  miles,  running  through  its  centre,  is  a 
good  fishing  station.  Mean  depth  31  fathoms  ;  length  700  miles;  greatest  breadth 
420  miles;  area  244,000  square  mil  s.  Branch:  The  Zuider  Zee  (South  Sea),  in 
the  north  of  Holland,  formerly  a  lake,  into  which  the  sea  burst  in  1282. 

II.  Baltic  Sea  (Mare  Sarmaticum),  the  Mediterranean  of  the  North,  called  by  the 
Getmans  Ostsee  (East  Sea),  is  nearly  enclosed  by  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Germany. 
Its  waters  are  slightly  salt.     The  tide  is  hardly  perceptible,  rising  only  one  foot  at 
Copenhagen.    Its  depth  ranges  from  10  to  loo  fathoms  ;  length  900  miles  ;  breadth 
150  miles;  area  135,000  square  miles.     Branches:   Gulf  of  Bothnia,  on  the  north, 
400  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  100  miles,  between  Sweden  and  Finland ; 
Gulf  of  Finland,  on  the  north-east,  260  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  25 
to  90  miles,  south  of  Finland;  Gulf  of  Riga,  between  Livonia  and  Courland;  Gulf 
of  Dantzic,  north  of  Prussia. 

III.  Irish  Sea,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

IV.  English  Channel  (Oceanus  Britannicus),  called  by  the  French  La  Manche,  or 
The  Sleeve,  between  England  and  France.     The  tide  rises  to  the  height  of  50  feet. 
The  depth  of  the  channel  varies  from  25  to  63  fathoms;  breadth  at  Dover  21  miles, 
and  at  JLand's  End  102  miles;  area  about  31,300  square  miles. 

V.  Bay  of  Biscay  (Mare  Cantabricum),  west  of  France,  and  north  of  Spain.     Its 
depth  varies  from   20  to  200  fathoms.     It  is  subject  to  violent  tempests.     Area 
about  77,000  square  miles. 

VI.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  (Mare  Internum)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Europe, 
on  the  east  by  Asia,  and  on  the  south  by  Africa.  Length  2400  miles;  area,  with  its 
branches,  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles.  A  line  drawn  from  Cape  Bon  to  Sicily 
divides  it  into  two  great  basins,  a  western  and  an  eastern. 

Branches  of  the  western  basin  or  Lower  Mediterranean:  Gulf  of  Lions  (Sinus  Leonis), 
south  of  France;  Gulf  of  Genoa  (Sinus  Ligusticus),  south  uf  Genoa  ;  Tyrrhenian  Sea  (Mare 
Tyrrhenum),  between  Italy  and  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily. 

Branches  of  the  eastern  basin  or  Upper  Mediterranean  :  On  the  south,  the  Gulf  of  Sidra 
(Syrtis  Major),  and  the  Gulf  of  Khabs  (Syrtis  Minor),  belonging  to  Africa  :  on  the  north-west, 
the  Ionian  Sea  (Mare  lonicum),  between  Italy  and  Greece;  and  the  Adriatic  Sea  (Mare 
Adriaticum),  between  the  Italian  and  Hellenic  peninsulas :  on  the  north-east,  the  sEgcan  Sea 
(Mare  .F.gaeum),  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  Sea  of  Marmora  (Propontis),  between 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  and  the  Blaik  .SV<r  (I'ontus  Euxinus),  with  its  branches,  Gulf 
of  Odessa,  Gulf  of  Perekof,  and  Sea  of  Azov  (Palus  Maeotis),  south  of  Russia.  Greatest  depth 
of  the  Black  Sea  968  fathoms  ;  length  690  miles  ;  breadth  380  miles  ;  area  172,500  square  miles. 

NOTE. — The  greatest  depth  in  the  western  basin  is  1584  fathoms.  Height  of  spring  tide  at  Naples, 
one  foot.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  eastern  basin  is  1131  fathoms.  Height  of  spring  tide  at  Venice, 
five  feet. 

(5.)  Straits. — The  Skager-rack,  193  miles  long  and  68  wide,  between  Denmark 
and  Norway,  and  the  Caltegat,  137  miles  long  and  65  wide,  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  These  arms  of  the  sea  form  an  elbowed  strait  called  Codan  (Sir.us 
Codanus),  and  have  an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles.  The  Sound  between 
Sweden  and  Zealand,  the  Great  Belt  between  Zealand  and  Funen,  and  the  Little  Belt 
between  Funen  and  Schleswig  connect  the  Cattegat  with  the  Baltic.  North 
Channel  between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  St.  George's  Channel  between  Ireland 
and  Wales,  connect  the  Irish  Sea  with  the  Atlantic.  Strait  of  Dover  (Fretum  Galli- 
cum),  21  miles  wide,  separates  England  from  France,  and  connects  the  North  Sea 
and  Knglish  Channel.  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  (Fretum  Herculeum),  12  miles  broad 
at  the  narrowest  part,  between  Spain  and  Africa,  unites  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Atlantic.  Strait  of  Bonifacio  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  Strait  of  Messina 
between  Italy  and  Sicily.  Strait  of  Otranto,  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  unites  the 
Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas.  The  Dardanelles  (Hellespontus),  from  one  to  five  miles 
wide,  connects  the  /Egean  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Strait  of  Constantinople 
(Thracian  Bosphorus),  from  two-thirds  to  two  and  a  half  miles  wide,  connects  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea.  Strait  of  Ktrtch,  Ycnikale,  or  Caffa  (Cim- 
merian Bosphorus),  connects  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

(6.)  Isthmuses. — Isthmus  of  Finland,  connecting  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula 
with  the  mainland  of  Europe.  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  35  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide, 
connecting  the  Morea  with  Northern  Greece.  Isthmus  of  Perckop,  5  miles  wide, 
connecting  the  Crimea  with  the  mainland  of  Russia. 

NOTE. — There  are  many  isthmuses  in  1-Airopi •,  1  u.  few  of  them  have  distinctive  names. 

9.  Physical  Features  of  the  Interior. 

(I.)  Mountains. — The  mean  elevation  of  Europe  is  671  fet».  It  has  eight  great 
mountain  systems. 

(A.)  The  Scandinavian  System  extends  from  North  Cape  to  th;  Naze.  Length 
1240  miles  ;  breadth  from  60  to  200  miles.  It  comprises  three  principal  divisions. 

(a.)  The  Kialen  K<,ngc,  in  the  north,  between  Norway  and  Sweden.  H  Driest  summit. 
Snli-lima,  6200  feet. 


{/'. )  Tin:  /><>rr,-fi:\'.f  <>i  />,//;  ,v.v\,  in  the  middle,  form  a  series  of  pj.iti'.uis  separated  by  deep 
valleys.  Hi^ln-st  summit,  SruthattiH)  7630  feet. 

((.)  The  HarJ'an»crJicld  or  Langjield,  in  the  south.  Highest  summit,  Skagstoltind,  8760 
feet. 

(IS.)  The  British  System  extends  throughout  the  British  Isles.  Length  800 
miles.  The  principal  ranges  are  : 

(a. )  The  Grampians  in  Scotland.     Highest  summit,  lien  Nevis,  4406  feet. 

(b. )  The  Cumbrian  Mountains  in  England.     Highest  summit,  Scau'fcll,  3300  feet 

(c.)  The  Cambrian  Mountains  in  Wales.     Highest  summit,  Snmvdon,  3590  feet. 

((/.I  The  Hibernian  Mountains  in  Ireland.  Highest  summit,  Macgillycuddy'i  Keeks, 
3404  feet. 

(C.)  The  Iberian  System  occupies  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  that  part  of 
France  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  River  Garonne.  It  comprises  five  principal 
ranges : 

(«. )  Tin'  Pyn-ni-e-s  extend  from  Cape  Finisterre  on  the  Atlantic  to  Cape  Creux  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Length  600  miles  ;  aver.v_;f  breadth  75  miles.  They  are  divided  into  the 
Atlantic  Pyrenees,  or  Cantabrian  Mountains,  and  the  Continental  Pyrenees,  or  Spanish  and 
French  Pyrenees.  The  Cantabrian  Mountains  extend  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  Fontarabia  on 
the  Bay  of  liiscay,  and  the  Pyrenees  proper  thence  to  Cape  Creux.  Length  of  the  Pyrenees 
between  France  and  Spain  270  miles.  Highest  summit,  Pie  de-  Nethoit  or  Maladctta,  1 1,168  feet. 

NOTE. — The  Pyrenees  (proper)  scattered  over  the  surface  of  France  would  raise  its  mean  level 
about  115  feet.  The  avenge  height  of  the  snow  line  is  8000  feet. 

(b.)  Sierra  Guadarama  extends  in  a  south-west  course  from  near  the  sources  of  the  Ebro 
to  Cape  Roca.  The  western  part  of  the  range  is  called  Sierra  Estrella.  Highest  summit 
10,550  feet.  It  separates  the  basins  of  the  Douro  and  Tagus. 

(c. )  Sierra  Toledo  extends  westward  from  the  great  plateau  to  Cape  Espichel.  The 
western  part  of  the  range  is  called  Sierra  Guadalupc.  Highest  summit  5248  feet.  It 
separates  the  basins  of  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana. 

(</. )  Sierra  Morena  extends  from  Cape  St.  Martin  on  the  Mediterranean  to  Cape  St. 
Vincent  on  the  Atlantic.  The  western  part  of  the  range  is  called  Sierra  Moncliiauc. 
Highest  summit.  Mount  Araccna,  5550  feet.  It  separates  the  basins  of  the  Guadiana  and 
Guadalquiver. 

(e. )  Sierra  Nevada  extends  from  Cape  Tarifa  to  Cape  Palos.  It  is  the  shortest  but 
highest  range  in  the  peninsula.  It  runs  between  the  Guadalquiver  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Highest  summit,  Cerm  dc  Mulhacfn,  11,678  feet. 

NOTE. — The  height  of  the  snow  line  is  11,000  feet. 

(D.)  The  Sardo-Corsican  System  extends  from  Cape  Corso  in  Corsica  to  Cape 
Teulada  in  Sardinia.  Highest  summit  in  Corsica,  Monte  Rotondo,  9068  feet;  in 
Sardinia,  Monte  Gcnargentu,  7000  feet. 

(E.)  The  Alpine  System  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Great  Central 
Plain.  It  comprises  five  principal  divisions. 

1.  The  Alps  proper  extend   in   a  vast  crescent  from  the  Var  to  the  Gulf  of 
Quarnero.     Length  600  miles.    They  are  divided  into  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 
Alps. 

The  \Vcstern  Alps  consist  of  a  single  chain  extending  from  Nice  to  Mont  Blanc,  called 
the  Maritime  Alps  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Monte  Viso,  the  Cottian  Alps  from  Monte 
Yiso  to  Mont  Cenis,  and  the  Graian  Alps  from  Mont  Cenis  to  Mont  Blanc.  Highest 
summit,  Mount  Pelvoux,  13,440  feet. 

The  Eastern  Alps  consist  of  two  series,  a  northern  and  a  southern.     The  northern  series 

includes  the  Bernese  Alps  on  the  right  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Rhone,  l\\eA/ps  of  St.  Gall, 

and  the  Noric  Alps,  and  extends  nearly  to  Vienna.     Highest  summit,  Finsteraarhorn,  14,100 

The  southern  series  includes  the  Pennine  Alps  extending  from  Mont  Blanc  to  Mont 

"thard,  and  the  Helvetian,  Rhactian,  Carnic,  and  Julian  Alps  which  terminate  at  the 

Gulf  of  Quarnero.     Highest  summit,  Mont  Blanc,  15,781  feet. 

NOTK. — The  Alps  scattered  over  the  surface  of  Europe  would  raise  its  present  level  about  2iJ4 
ii •<  I.  The  average  height  of  the  snow  line  is  8500  feet. 

2.  The  French  System  comprises  all  the  mountains  west  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone,  and  north  of  the  Garonne.     The  principal  ranges  are : 

(a.)  The  Jura  Mountains,  between  France  and  Switzerland.  They  are  composed  of  a 
series  of  parallel  chains,  separated  by  longitudinal  valleys.  Highest  summit,  Mont  Molleson, 
6588  feet. 

(b.)  The  Vosgcs  Mountains,  west  of  the  Rhine,  extend  in  a  single  chain,  47  miles  long 
and  19  miles  wide,  between  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  and  separate  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  from  that 
of  the  Moselle.  Highest  summit,  Ballon  de  Giteb-willcr,  4694  feet. 

(c. )  The  Cote  d'Or  Mountains,  north-west  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  between  the  basins  of 
the  Seine  and  Loire,  and  that  of  the  Saone.  They  are  connected  on  the  north  with  the  Vosges, 
and  on  the  south  with  the  Cevennes.  Their  name  refers  either  to  the  rich  products  of  their 
vineyards,  or  to  the  golden  color  of  the  soil.  Highest  summit,  Le  Tassclot. 

('1. )    '  Mountains,  in  the  south-east  of  France,  extend  generally  from  north- 

east to  south -wi-st,  and  separate  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  from  that  of  the  Loire.     Tin 
divided  in  northern  and  southern  Cevennes  at  Man!  I.:>zcre.     Total  length  of  the  range  about 
300  miles.     Highest  summit,  Mont  Mezen.  5820  feet. 

(e.)  The  Aimrgnc  Mountains,  west  of  the  Cevennes,  form  the  loftiest  highlands  in  the 
interior  of  France,  run  from  north  to  south,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the 
ne.     They  contain  many  extinct  volcanoes,  and  abound  in  wild  and  picturesque  scenery. 
Highest  summit.  Ptiy  de  feet. 


3.  The  Apennines  start  from  the  extremity  of  the  '  Alps,  run  from 
west  to  east,  skirting  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  then  turning  to  the  south-i  .verse 
the  entire  peninsula  of  Italy.     About  the  latitude  of  Naples,  they  divide  into  two 
branches,  one   of  which  runs  to  Cape   Leuca,  and  the  other  extends  to  Cape 
Sp.utivento.     The  latter  reappears  in  the  island  of  Sicily  and  forms  its  Mountain 

in.  The  Apennines  are  divided  into  three  parts:  Northern  Apennines  from 
the  Alps  to  the  sources  of  the  Ronco,  Centra!  Apennines  thence  to  the  sources  of 
the  Sangro,  and  Southern  Apennines  thence  to  Capes  Leuca  and  Spartivcnto. 

N'orthern  Apennines  enclose  the  south  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Po.  Ix-ngth 
50  miles;  breadth  from  25  to  30  miles.  The  Central  and  Southern  Apennines 
form  the  water  parting  between  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian 
Total  length  of  the  chain  800  miles;  mean  height  5000  feet.  Highest 
summit  in  Italy,  Gran  Susso,  9544  feet ;  in  Sicily,  Mount  Etna,  10,874  feet.  Height 
of  snow  line  on  Mount  Etna,  9500  feet 

4.  The  Hellenic  System  embraces  the  mountains  in   the   Hellenic  peninsula, 
south  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube.     The  principal  ranges  are : 

(a.)  The  Dinaric  Alps,  which  run  south-east  from  the  Julian  Alps,  skirting  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  and  terminating  at  Mont  Scardo.  Highest  summit,  Mount  Dinara,  7548  feet; 
length  370  miles.  They  are  continued  southward  by  (t.)  The  Grammos  or  Pindut  chain, 
which  forms  the  water-parting  between  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas  on  the  west,  and  the 
Archipelago  on  the  east,  and  terminates  at  Cap.1  Matapan.  Highest  summit,  Mount  Pindus, 
8950  feet ;  length  about  450  miles. 

NOTE.— Mount  Olympus,  9749  feet,  the  highest  point  of  the  peninsula,  lies  east  of  the  range. 

(c. )  The  Balkans  extend  eastward  from  Mount  Scardo  to  Cape  F.mineh  on  the  Black  Sea, 
forming  the  boundary  between  East  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria.  Highest  summit,  Mont  Scardo 
or  Tchar  Dagh,  9840  feet ;  length  400  miles. 

5.  The   Hercynio-Carpathian   System   embraces   all    the   mountains   from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Dneister  between  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  the  plain  of  Northern 
Germain'. 

(a. )  The  Hercynian  Mountains,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  immense  forest,  the 
Hyrcinia  Silra  of  Tacitus,  which  once  covered  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  embrace  a 
number  of  minor  ranges  in  Southern  Germany  and  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The  best  known 
ranges  are  the  Hartz,  the  Schwan-wald  or  Black  Forest,  the  Boehmtr<i<ald  or  Bohemian 
Forest,  and  the  Ricscn-gcbirgc  or  Giant  Mountains.  The  highest  summit  is  Schneclteffe 
(snow-cap),  5389  feet,  the  culminating  point  of  the  Ritscn-gebirge. 

(b.)  The  Carpathians  starting  from  the  Danube  near  Presburg  run  north-cast  under  the 
name  of  the  Little  Carpathians  between  the  March  and  \Vaag  to  the  Sudetic  Mountains. 
From  Mount  Wisoka  begins  the  great  chain  of  the  Carpathians  proper,  which  sweeps  round  in 
a  large  semi-circle  until  it  reaches  the  Danube  at  the  Iron  Gate  near  Orsova.  Its  chief 
divisions  are  the  Western  Carpathians  from  Mount  Wisoka  to  Mount  Sloiczek;  Central 
Carpathians  from  Mount  Sloiczek  to  Mount  Czorna;  Eastern  Carpathians,  length  350 
miles,  from  Mount  Czorna  to  the  Iron  Gate.  The  Western  and  Central  Carpathians  separate 
Hungary  from  Galicia;  and  the  Eastern  Carpathians,  Transylvania  from  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia.  Total  length  of  the  Carpathians  800  miles;  average  breadth  too  miles.  Highest 
summit,  Mount  Butsclictjc,  south  of  Kronstadt,  9528  feet. 

(F.)  The  Sarmatian  System,  named  from  Sarmatia,  the  ancient  name  for 
Poland,  contains  no  real  mountains.  The  Valdai  //ills,  I  loo  feet  high,  form  the 
water-parting  from  which  flow  the  Duna  to  the  Baltic,  the  Volkon  to  Lake  Ladoga, 
the  Dneiper  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Volga  to  the  Caspian. 

(G.)  The  Uralian  System,  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  principal  chain,  the 
Ural  Mountains,  extends  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Orenberg  on  the  Ural  River. 
Length  1200  miles  ;  average  height  3000  feet;  highest  summit,  Konjakofski,  5397 
feet. 

(//)  The  Caucasian  System  extends  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
Length  750  miles;  highest  summit,  Mount  Elbur:,  18,526  feet,  the  highest  point  in 
Europe. 

(2.)  Plateaus. — (a.)  The  Central  Plateau  of  Spain  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Sierra  Morena ;  on  the  east  by  a  broken  ridge  which  begins 
near  the  sources  of  the  Ebro.  and  runs  south-east  under  the  name  of  the  Il>crian 
Mountains;  and  on  the  west  it  slopes  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Sierra  Guadarama,  and 
the  Sierra  Toledo  extend  across  the  plateau.  Area  100,000  square  miles ;  height 
2250  feet. 

(6. )  The  Plateau  of  Bavaria,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps,  extends  from  Lake 
Geneva  to  the  mouth  of  the  Inn.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  western  course 
of  the  Rhine  and  Lake  Constance,  the  south-western  forming  the  plateau  of  north- 
ern Swit/crland,  and  the  north-eastern  the  plateau  of  southern  Bavaria.  Mean 
height  1660  feet. 

(<-.)  The  Plateau  of  Airccrgne,  in  France,  has  a  mean  height  of  1087  feet.  It  was 
once  the  theatre  of  violent  volcanic  action,  and  is  studded  with  extim  :  aes  ; 

the  principal  of  which  are  Parion,  Cantal,  Mont-d'Or,  and  Puy-de-l>ome. 

(d. )  The  Plateau  of  Rsliemia  is  an  enclosed  table  land,  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
Bot'hmcr-ivald,  on  the  south-west;  the  Erz-gcbirge.  on  the  north-west  ;  the  Ricsen- 
gebirge,  on  the  north-east  ;  and  the  Marische-gebirge,  on  the  south-east.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Elbe  and  its  tributaries,  the  Moldau  and  the  Eger.  Height  960  feet 


(t.)  The  Plateau  of  Transylvania,  east  of  Hungary,  is  embosomed  by  the  circuit 
of  the  Carpathians.  It  is  overspread  by  offsets  of  that  range,  and  plains  are  rare. 

(3.)  Plains. — (A.)  The  Great  Plain  extends  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  on 
the  west,  to  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Caspian  Sea  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  on  the  north,  to  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south.  Area  2,500,000  square  miles. 
It  is  generally  divided  into  the  Germanic  Plain  in  the  west,  and  the  Sarmatian  Plain 
in  the  east. 

(a.)  The  Germanic  Plain  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Rhine  ;  on  the  south  by 
the  Harz,  the  Erz-gebirgc,  and  the  Riesen-gebirge  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Vistula ; 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  It  is  watered  by  the  Rhine, 
Ems,  Weser,  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Vistula.  Mean  height  350  feet. 

(ti.)  The  Sarmatian  Plain  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Vistula,  the  Baltic,  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  Scandinavia ;  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  White 
Sc  .1 ;  on  the  east  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  and  the  Caspian ; 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Caucasus,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Carpathians.  Its  area  is 
equal  to  the  half  of  Europe.  It  is  crossed  by  two  long,  low  plateaus.  The  northern 
called  the  Uralo-Baltic  Table  Land,  extends  north-east  from  the  Lower  Vistula,  and 
forms  the  Valdai  Hills,  from  which  it  narrows  towards  the  Urals.  The  southern, 
called  the  Uralo-Carpathian  Table  Land,  extends  from  the  Southern  Urals  to  the 
Carpathians.  That  part  of  the  plain,  south  of  the  southern  plateau,  lying  along  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  the  Volga,  is  called  the  Steppe  of  Astrakhan. 

(B.)  Secondary  Plains. — (a.)  The  Plain  of  France  extends  from  the  south-west  of  France 
to  the  Germanic  Plain.  It  is  watered  by  the  Garonne,  Loire,  Seine,  and  Scheldt.  Its  height 
does  not  exceed  450  feet.  The  region  of  the  Landcs  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne 
to  that  of  the  Adour,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  and  runs  70  miles  inland.  The  district  is  a 
wilderness  of  sand,  black  pine  woods,  and  large  plains  of  furze  and  heather. 

(i.)  The  Plain  of  Hungary  extends  from  the  Little  Carpathians  to  the  Mountains  of 
Transylvania,  and  from  the  Carpathians  on  the  north,  to  the  terraces  of  the  Balkans  on  the 
south.  It  is  drained  by  the  middle  course  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributary  the  Theiss.  Along 
the  rivers  there  are  extensive  swamps  and  marshes  covering  fully  10,000  square  miles.  In 
various  parts  of  it  there  are  tracts  of  deep  sand  called  Pusztas.  Length  300  miles ;  height 
400  feet. 

(f.)  The  Plain  of  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria  on  the  Lower  Danube,  between  the  eastern 
Carpathians  and  the  Balkans. 

(d.)  The  Plain  of  Lombardy,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by 
the  Alps,  on  the  south  by  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Po  and  the  Adige.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  Length  300  miles ;  area  38,160  square 
miles. 

(t.)  The  Plain  of  Andalusia,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  between  the  Sierra  Morena  on  the 
north,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  south.  It  is  drained  by  the  Guadalquiver. 

(/.)  The  Plain  of  Scandinavia  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  broadest  at  the 
south,  and  tapers  towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  where  it  unites  with  the  rock  and 
lake  plain  of  Finland. 

(4.)  Water-parting.— The  Great  Water-parting  begins  at  Cape  Tarifa  in  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  runs  in  a  tortuous  north-eastern  direction  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  dividing  the  continent  into  two  great  water-sheds,  the 
one  sloping  north-west  to  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  with  their  branches,  and  the  other 
south-east  to  the  Mediterranean  with  its  branches,  and  the  Caspian. 

(5.)  The  Rivers  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

I.  The  Arctic  System ;   II.  The  Atlantic  System ;    III.  The  Continental 
>    System. 


I.  The  Arctic  System. — Drainage  area  570,000  square  miles. 

(i.)  The  Petchora  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  flows  north-west  through  Russia  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Length  850  miles ;  area  of  basin  1 14,400  square  miles. 

(2.)  The  Mam  flows  north-west  through  Russia  into  the  White  Sea.  Length  350  miles; 
area  of  basin  30,100  square  miles. 

(3.)  The  Dwina  is  formed  of  two  branches,  the  Suchona  and  the  Witchegda,  flows  north- 
west through  Russia,  and  ends  near  the  town  of  Archangel,  in  the  White  Sea.  It  is  connected 
by  canals  with  the  Neva  and  Volga.  Length  700  miles ;  area  of  basin  134,400  square  miles. 

(4.)  The  Onega  rises  south-east  of  Olonetz,  and  flows  north-west  through  Russia  into  the 
White  Sea.  Length  350  miles ;  area  of  basin  21,000  square  miles. 

II.  The  Atlantic  System  comprises  five  basins,  viz. :  (A.)  The  Baltic  Basin  ; 
(B.)  The  North  Sea  Basin;    (C.)  The  Atlantic  Basin  proper;    (D.)  The  Mediter- 
ranean Basin ;  (E.)  The  Black  Sea  Basin. 

(A.)  The  Baltic  Basin. — Drainage  area  717,000  square  miles. 

(i.)  The  Tornea  from  the  Kiolen  Mountains  flows  south,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Sweden  and  Russia,  and  ends  at  Tornea,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

(2.)  The  Kalix,  Lulea,  Pitea,  and  Umca  flow  south-east  through  Sweden  and  end  beside 
towns  of  the  same  names,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  Dahl  forms  a  long 
s?:-ies  of  lakes,  and  ends  in  a  large  gulf  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

(3.)  The  Neva  with  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega,  420  miles;  area  of  basin  99,700  square 
miles.  The  Neva  is  46  miles  long.  It  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  three  mouths.  Its 
basin  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Volga  by  several  canals. 


(4.)  The  Narva  and  Lake  Pcipus,  length  290  miles  ;  area  of  basin  19,600  square  miles.  It 
flows  nortli  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

(5.)  Tne  Duna  issues  from  the  Valdai  lakes,  flows  first  south,  then  north-west,  and  enters 
the  Gull  of  Riga,  below  the  town  of  Riga.  Length  520  miles;  area  of  basin  34,700  square 
miles. 

(6.)  The  Niemen  or  Mcmel  from  Minsk,  runs  north-west,  passes  Tilsit,  and  enters  the 
Baltic  by  the  Curische  Haff,  the  entrance  to  which  is  defended  by  Memel.  Length  470  miles ; 
area  of  basin  35,700  square  miles. 

(7.)  The  Vistula  (German  Weichsel)  rises  in  the  Carpathians  of  Austrian  Silesia, 
runs  first  north-east,  and  then  north-west  through  Poland,  enters  Prussia  at  Thorn, 
flows  northward  and  divides  into  two  large  arms,  that  on  the  right,  called  Nogat, 
ends  in  the  Frische  Haff,  that  on  the  left  retains  the  name  of  Vistula,  and  ends  in 
the  Gulf  of  Dantzic.  Its  windings  are  said  to  equal  two-thirds  of  its  direct  course. 
It  receives  its  chief  tributaries,  the  San  and  the  Bug,  on  the  right  bank.  Length 
520  miles  ;  area  of  basin  72,300  square  miles. 

(8.)  The  Oder  rises  in  the  Sudetic  Mountains,  flows  first  north-west  and  then  north  through 
Prussia.  After  passing  Garz,  it  divides  into  two  large  arms;  that  on  the  right  is  called  the 
Reglitz,  that  on  the  left  retains  the  name  of  Oder.  These  arms  unite  below  Stettin,  north  of 
which  the  river  expands  into  the  Stettiner  Haff,  and  enters  the  Baltic  ty  three  mouths.  Its 
chief  tributary  is  the  Wartha,  which  joins  it  on  the  right  bank  at  Kustrin.  Length  480  miles ; 
area  of  basin  45,200  square  miles. 

(B.)  The  North  Sea  Basin. 

(i.)  The  Gotha,  the  largest  river  in  Sweden,  issues  from  Lake  Wener,  and  enters  the 
Cattegat  at  Gottenburg.  Length,  including  Lake  Wener,  400  miles;  area  of  basin  17,000 
square  miles. 

(2.)  The  Glommen,  the  largest  river  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  rises  in  the  Langfield 
Mountains,  and  enters  the  Skaggerrack  at  Frederickstad.  Length  340  miles;  area  of  basin 
16,000  square  miles. 

(3.)  The  Elbe  (Albis)  rises  in  the  Riesen-gebirge,  runs  first  south,  and  then  north-west 
through  Bohemia,  from  which  it  emerges  between  the  Erz-gebirge  and  the  Riesen-gebirge  into 
Germany.  It  then  flows  north-west  and  enters  the  North  Sea  at  Cuxhaven,  60  miles  below 
Hamburg.  It  is  nine  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  It  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Oder  and 
Weser.  The  tide  ascends  it  for  25  miles.  Length  550  miles;  area  of  basin  55,000  square 
miles. 

The  chief  tributaries  on  the  left  bank  are :  the  Afoldau  and  the  Eger  in  Bohemia,  and 
Mitlde  and  Saale  in  Germany ;  and  on  the  right,  the  Havel  and  the  Elde. 

(4. )  The  Weser  rises  in  the  Frankemvald  under  the  name  of  the  Werra,  and  flows  north- 
west through  Germany  into  the  North  Sea.  It  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Nesse  and  the 
Aller ;  and  on  the  left  the  Fitlda  and  the  Diemel.  Length  330  miles ;  area  of  basin  17,700 
miles. 

(5.)  The  Rhine  (Rhenus),  German  Rhein,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Hinter- 
Rhein  (posterior  Rhine)  and  the  Vorder-Rhtin  (anterior  Rhine).  The  latter  rises 
on  the  east  side  of  Mount  St.  Gothard  in  Switzerland,  at  a  height  of  9000  feet.  In 
its  upper  course,  which  extends  to  Basel  or  Basle,  it  flows  first  north-east,  and  then 
north  to  the  Lake  of  Constance  or  Boden  See,  on  leaving  which  it  runs  westward  to 
Basel.  In  its  middle  course,  it  flows  north  through  Germany  to  Schenck.  In  its 
lower  course,  it  flows  west  through  Holland,  where  it  divides  into  three  branches, 
the  Waal,  the  Lech,  and  the  Old  Rhine,  and  enters  the  North  Sea.  It  forms  the 
largest  European  delta.  The  Old  Rhine  ends  at  Leyden.  It  is  navigable  by 
steamers  to  Basel.  Length  760  miles;  area  of  basin  75,000  miles. 

The  chief  tributaries  on  the  left  bank  are :  (n.)  The  Aar  (Ararius)  from  Switzerland,  which 
joins  it  at  Waldshut ;  (i.)  The  Moselle  ( Mosella)  from  France,  which  joins  it  at  Coblentz ;  and 
(IT.)  The  Meuse  (Mosa)  from  France,  which  flows  through  Belgium  and  enters  Holland  at 
Maestricht  under  the  name  of  Maas.  At  Dordrecht  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  northern 
joining  the  Lech  branch  of  the  Rhine  above  Rotterdam,  and  the  southern  flowing  to  the  sea. 

The  chief  tributaries  on  the  right  bank  are:  the  Neckar  (Nicer)  from  the  Black  Forest, 
which  joins  it  at  Mannheim  ;  the  Main  (Moenus)  from  the  Fichtel-gebirge,  which  joins  it  at 
Mentz ;  and  the  Lipfe,  from  the  Egge,  which  joins  it  at  Wesel. 

(6.)  The  Thames  rises  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  in  Gloucestershire,  flows  eastward,  and  falls 
into  the  North  Sea,  about  50  miles  below  London  Bridge.  It  is  called  the  /sis  from  its  rise  to 
the  city  of  Oxford.  The  tide  ascends  it  for  70  miles.  Length  about  160  miles ;  area  of  basin 
5162  square  miles. 

(7.)  'Uie  Humtcr  with  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  Trent  and  the  Ouse  are  the  principal, 
drains  several  of  the  north-eastern  counties  of  England,  and  empties  into  the  German  Ocean. 

(C. )  The  Atlantic  proper  Basin.— Drainage  area  with  North  Sea  Basin  770,000  square  miles. 

(i.)  The  Sn'crn  rises  in  Wales,  and  flows  by  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester, 
into  the  Bristol  Channel.  Length  210  miles  ;  area  of  basin  8000  square  miles. 

(2.)  The  Mersey  rises  in  the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  and  flowing  almost  due  west,  empties 
into  the  Irish  Sea.  Liverpool  is  situated  on  the  north-east  bank  and  Birkenhead  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth. 

(3.)  The  Seine  (Sequana)  rises  in  the  Cote  d'Or  Mountains,  flows  north-west  through 
France,  and  enters  the  English  Chanm-l  between  Le  Havre  and  Honfleur.  Length  410  miles; 
area  of  basin  28,500  square  miles. 

The  chief  tributaries  on  the  left  bank  are:  the  Yonne,  the  Loing,  and  the  Eurt ;  on  the  right, 
the  Aube,  the  Marne  (Matrona),  and  the  Oise. 
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I  lie  Loire  (Li^c-ris)  rises  in  the  Cevennes  Mountains,  flows  north-west  r 

to  Orleans,  lln-nci-  s,mth-wcsl  and  west  d,          '  :  Minden 

ind  St.  Nazaire,  30  mile*  below  N»4te».     Lenjtt     »  a  '>asiii  44,500  square  miles. 

The  rhu-f  tributaries  un  the  left  bank  arc:  the  Allier  (Klaver),  the  Clter,  and  the  I'itnnt ;  on  the 

right,  l!u-  M.IVIIH,-. 

(5.)  Tin-  diitviiHe  (Garumna)  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  valley  of  Aran,  which  belongs 
•.•i),  Hows  north-east  through  France  to  Toulouse,  thence  north-west  to  tin-  li.iv  ol  I 

\\  Bordeaux   it  is  joined  bv  the  I > a-J^iif,  and  the  united  rivers  take  the 
name  of  thr  Cir.ni, If.     Length  ;  ;o  miles  ;  area  of  basin  31,000  square  -. 

Its  thiuf  tributaries  are  on  the  light  bank,  viz. :  The  Ariege  (Aurigera),  the  Tarn  (Tarnis),  the 
Lot  (OHis),  and  th.-  !>,•>  ./.'A''-'-'  I  I  Hirannim). 

i  •  />, '.v;v  1 1  turiiis)  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sirrr.t  dr  t'rbinn.  tlows  west  through 

Spain  li.  'tween  tlic  Sierra  (iuadar.un.i  and  the  I'antabrian  Mountains  to  Miranda,  thence  south 

ii  Spain  and  Portugal,  thru  wc^t  through  Portugal,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  at 

Oporto.    It  is  navigable  only  for  75  miles.    Length  410  miles ;  area  of  basin  34,200  square  miles. 

The  chief  tributaries  on  the  left  hank  arc:  the  Eresma,  the  Tarings,  the  Aqtitda,  and  the  Coo.  ; 
on  the  right,  the  J'isncn;,i,  the  E=ta,  the  Tuti,  and  the  Tamega. 

(7.)  The  Tagiis  (Span.  Tago ;  Port.  Tejo)  rises  in  the  Sierra  Molina,  tlows  west  through 
Spain  and  Portugal,  between  the  Sierra  (iuadarmna  and  Sieira  Toledo,  expands  into  .- 
estuary  ^o  miles  above  Lisbon,  below  which  city  it  becomes  narrower,  and  finally  flows  into  the 
A  tlantic  between  Capes  Koca  and  Espichcl.   Length  500  miles :  n  53,000  square  miles. 

Its  chief  tributaries  are  on  the  right  bank,  vi/.  :  The  Xarama,  the  Alberche,  the  Atagon,  and 
the  7-ezere. 

(S.)  The  Giiailiana  (Anas)  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sierra  de  Alcarcz,  and  after  run- 
nine;  for  ten  miles  disappears  in  a  marshy  country.  Twelve  miles  further  on  it  bursts  np  in 
springs  called  O/W  tfc  Gnattiaiur,  Eyes  of  the  Guadiana,  flows  westward  thmn 
Badajos,  thence  southward  between  Spain  and  Portugal  as  far  as  Mourao,  thence  southward 
through  Portugal  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Chanza,  and  again  forming  the  boundary  line  between 
the  kingdoms,  it  enters  the  Atlantic  between  (jastromarin  in  Portugal  and  Ayamontc  in  Spain. 
Length  420  miles  ;  area  of  basin  25,000  square  miles. 

(9.)  The  Guadah]iih'ci'  ( Baetis)  rises  in  the  Mountains  of  Murcia,  flows  south-west  through 
the  Plain  of  Andalusia,  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  enters  the 
Atlantic  at  San  Lucar.  A  marshland,  called  the  .V<m'.r«</,  five  miles  wide,  extends  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  for  37  miles  from  its  mouth.  Opposite  the  Marisma  is  a  sandy  waste 
with  an  area  of  95  square  miles.  Length  300  miles  ;  area  of  basin  19,500  square  miles. 

NOTE. — The  syllable  Gauili  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  H'ady,  a  river,  or  river-valley; 
Guadiana,  or  ll'adi-Ana,  the  River  Ana ;  Guadalquiver,  or  Wadalkebir,  the  great  river. 

(D. )  The  Mediterranean  Basin. — European  drainage  area  363,000  square  miles. 

(i.)  The  Ebro  (Iberus)  rises  in  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  (Sierra  Reynosa),  and  flows 
south-cast  through  Spain  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  below  Amposta.  Length,  380 
miles  ;  area  of  basin  32,900  square  miles. 

The  chief  tributaries  on  the  left  bank  are:  the  A  ration,  the  Gallego,  and  the  Segre  (Sicoris)  from 
the  Pyrenees :  on  the  right,  the  Jalon  and  the  Gtiadalttpc. 

(2.)  The  Rhone  (Rhodanus)  rises  in  Mount  St.  Gothard,  at  an  elevation  of  5700 
feet.  It  runs  at  first  south-west  through  the  Swiss  Canton  called  Valais,  a  wild  and 
picturesque  valley  89  miles  long,  to  Martigny,  whence  it  turns  north-west,  and,  after 
a  course  of  100  miles,  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva  or  Leman.  It  issues  from  the 
lake  at  Geneva,  and  entering  France,  flows  south-west  to  Seyssel,  where  it  becomes 
navigable.  It  then  runs  westward  to  Lyons,  whence  it  flows  south  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  it  enters  by  four  mouths.  Its  delta  begins  at  Aries.  The  Rhone  is 
the  most  impetuous  river  in  Europe.  It  is  connected  with  the  Rhine  by  a  canal. 
Length  420  miles;  area  of  basin  37,900  square  miles. 

The  chief  tributaries  on  the  right  bank  are  :  the  Saone  (Arar),  from  the  plateau  of  Langres,  which 
joins  it  at  Lyons  ;  on  the  left,  the  /sere  (Isara)  and  the  Duance  (Durantia). 

(3.)  The  Po  (Padus)  rises  in  Monte  Viso,  at  a  height  of  6500  feet,  flows  in  a  north- 
east curve  to  Turin,  thence  cast  through  the  Plain  of  Lombard}"  to  the  Adriatic, 
which  it  enters  by  several  mouths.  At  Ferrara,  which  is  two  miles  from  the  Po, 
the  surface  of  the  river  is  higher  than  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Adria,  a  seaport  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  is  now  20  miles  inland.  The  river  gains  on  the  sea  at  the  rate 
of  about  230  feet  per  annum.  Length  360  miles;  area  of  basin  34,600  square  miles. 

The  chief  tributaries  on  the  right  bank  are :  the  Tanaro  (Tanarus) ;  on  the  left,  the  Dora  Baited, 
the  Sfst'a  (Sessites),  the  Ticino  (Ticinus).  the  Adda  (Addua),  the  Offtio,  and  the  Mincio  (MinciusV 

(4.)  The  Marltza  rises  in  Mount  Ilaennis,  flows  south  through  Roumclia,  and  enters  the 
/Egean  Sea,  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Saros.  Length  260  miles;  area  of  basin  18,200  square  miles. 

(/•-.)   The  Black  Sea  Basin. — Drainage  area  825,000  square  n: 

(i.)  The  Danube  (Istcr),  Germ.  Donau.  rises  in  the  Black  Forest  at  a  height  of 
2850  feet,  and  after  a  course  of  1700  miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Black  Sea. 
Area  of  basin  306,100  square  miles.  Its  course  is  divided  into  four  parts. 

(<j.)  The  first  basin  extends  from  its  source  to  Passau.  It  flows  first  north-east 
to  Ratisbon,  thence  south-cast  to  Passau.  In  this  part  of  its  coursc'it  recciv 
the  left  bank  the  Altinithl  (connected  by  Ludwig's  canal  with  the  Rhine  through  the 
Main),  the  A\ial>,  and  the  Regcn  ;  and  on  the  right,  the  IHer  (Ilargus),  near  Ulm, 
where  it  is  300  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  and  becomes  navigable,  the  Ltch  (Licus), 
the  Iscr  (Isara),  at  Deckendorf,  and  the  Inn  (CEnus),  at  Passau. 

r. — At  PA^.IU,  th^  Danube  is  800  feet  above  the  sea,  491  feet  wide,  and  16  feet  deep. 


(6.)  The  second  basin  extends  from   Passau  to  the  defile  between  Gran  and 

Wuitzcn.     It  has  an  i  and  abounds  with  islands.     Frc.in  1'assau  in 

Vienna  it  runs  through  a  hilly  country,  after  which  it  enters  a  plain  74  miles  in 
width.      A  northern  branch,  called  Ntuhasler  Donau,  extends   fpmi    Presburg  to 
Kotnorn,  and  forms  the  Great  Schutt  Island,  50  miles  long  and  15  miles  wid' 
southern  branch,  call'  < ;.;er  Dontiu,  forms  the  Little  Scliult  Island,  and 

rejoins  the  main  stream  at  Kaab. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  second  basin  on  the  left  bank  arc :  the  March  or  Morava, 
which  rises  in  the  Schncel>erg  and  ends  at  Thcbcn ;  tl"  m  the  Tatra  Mountains, 

which  joins  the  Ncuhaslcr  branch  j  and  the  Crnn,  which  rises  in  the  Carpathians  and  ends  at 
( ii.m  ;  on  the  right,  the  Kanti,  from  the  Styrian  Alps,  joins  it  below  Raab. 

(f.)  The  third  basin  extends  from  the  defile  between  Gran  and  Waitzen  to 

-..     This  basin  is  an  immense  plain,  not  more  than  400  feet  above  sea  level. 

( )n  issuing  from  the  defile,  it  flows  due  south  to  Vukovar,  and  thence  eastward  to 

I'rsth,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  enclose  the  island  of 

Czepel.     From  Belgrade  to  Orsova,  it  is  the  boundary  lictween  Hungary  and  Servia. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  third  Insin  on  the  left  bank  arc :  the  Tluiit  (Tibicus), 
which  rises  in  Mount  Galatz,  flows  west  to  Tokay,  thence  south  to  the  Danube,  which,  after  a 
course  of  700  miles,  it  joins  between  Pcterwardcin  and  Bdgndftj  on  the  right,  the  lirave  or 
/>)•,: n  (Uravus),  which  rises  in  the  Drei  Ilcrrn  Spitz,  Three  Lords'  Peak,  runs  vdith-rast,  and 
after  a  course  of  300  miles,  joins  the  Danube  14  miles  cast  of  Eszck;  the  .SVr  .irus), 

which  rises  in  Mount  Terglon  in  the  Corinthian  Alps,  flows  south-cast,  and  after  a  course  of 
420  miles  joins  the  Danube  at  Belgrade;  and  the  Morava  (Margis),  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  I'.aslern  and  II"  ./  M,,n,, :•,;  33  miles  west  of  Nissa,  which  flows  north  through  the  province 
of  Servia,  and  joins  the  Danube  below  Scmcndria. 

(d.)  The  fourth  basin  extends  from  Orsova  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  low  and 
marshy  near  the  river,  but  dry  and  hilly  towards  the  enclosing  heights.  Below 
Orsova,  the  Danube  forces  a  passage  between  the  protruding  ridges  of  the  Carpa- 
thians and  Balkans  by  the  pass  called  the  Iron  Gate.  From  the  Iron  Gate  the  river 
flows  south-east  to  beyond  Widdin,  then  eastward  to  Rassova,  beyond  which  it  runs 
northward  to  Galatz,  whence  its  course  is  eastward  to  the  sea.  From  Orsova  to 
Galatz,  it  separates  Servia  and  Bulgaria  from  Wallachia.  From  Galatz,  its  mouths 
(the  chief  of  which  are  the  Kilia,  the  Suliaa,  and  the  EdriUis}  belong  to  Moldavia. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  fourth  basin  on  the  left  bank  are :  the  Serefii,  which  arises  in 
the  Carpathians,  flows  southward,  and  joins  the  Danube  at  fialatz  ;  and  the  Prulh,  which  rises 
in  Mount  Czorna,  flows  southward  between  Russia  and  Moldavia,  and  ends  at  Kent ;  on  the 
right,  the  Ister. 

(2.)  The  Diieisler  (Tyras)  rises  in  the  Carpathians,  enters  Russia  at  Chotin,  flows  south- 
east, and  enters  the  Black  Sea  at  Akcrman.  Length  660  miles ;  area  of  basin  27,300  square  miles. 

(3.)  The  Dneiper  ( liorysthcnes)  rises  in  the  plateau  of  the  Valdai,  and  after  a  winding 
course  southward  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  below  Kherson.  Length  1050  miles;  area  of  basin 
195,500  square  miles. 

Its  chief  tributaries  on  the  right  bank  are :  the  Beresina,  the  Pripetz,  and  the  Bttf ;  and  on  the 
left,  the  Desna. 

(4.)  The  Don  (Tanais)  rises  in  Lake  Ivanov,  flows  first  south-cast,  and  then  south-west,  and 
enters  the  Sea  of  Azov  between  Azov  and  Tanganrog. 

Its  chief  tributary  is  the  Donetz  on  the  right  bank,  which  traverses  the  Ukraine.  Length  1000 
miles  ;  area  of  basin  1 76,500  square  miles. 

III.  The  Continental  System. 

The  Caspian  Sea  Basin. — Drainage  area  689,000  square  miles. 

(I.)  The  Volga  (Rha),  the  largest  river  in  Europe,  rises  in  Lake  Seliger,  in  the 
Valdai  Hills,  at  a  height  of  800  feet  above  the  Baltic,  flows  north-east  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Malaga,  south-east  to  the  confluence  of,  the  Kama,  south-west  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Sarpa,  and  then  south-cast  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  it  enters  at 
Astrakhan,  by  seventy  mouths  occupying  a  space  of  12  miles.  Navigation  by 
steamers  begins  at  Tver,  90  miles  from  its  source.  It  is  connected  by  canals  with 
the  Baltic.  At  Tver  its  breadth  is  700  feet,  and  at  Kasan  icoo  yards.  Length 
2300  miles;  area  of  basin  527,500  square  miles. 

Its  chief  tributaries  on  the  right  bank  are:  the  Oka.  which  joins  it  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  and  the 
Scum  ;  on  the  left,  the  Malti^.t,  the  Ctttksrta.  and  the  Kama,  its  rno*t  important  tributary,  which 
rises  in  the  Urals,  runs  south  parallel  to  the  chain,  and  ends  below  Kasan. 

(2.)  The  Ural,  which  separates  Europe  from  Asia,  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  flows  south  to  Orsk.  west  to  Uralsk,  and  south  to  the  Caspian, 
which  it  enters  at  Gourief.  Length  900  miles  ;  area  of  basin  85,000  square  miles. 

(6.)   Lakes. — The  lakes  of  Europe  may  be  arranged  in  seven  divisions : 

(A.']  Lakes  of  the  Arctic  Watershed.— Lake  Kutinskot,  drained  by  the  Suchona,  a  triiv 
of  the  Dwina  :  L<  :. lined  by  the  Onega;  Lakes  \Vy£$  and  Stgo,  drained  1 

\Vygo;  and  Z.,7/r-  drained  into  the  White  Sea:  Lake  Enarct, 

in  Lapland,  drained  into  Waranger  Fiord  by  the  Patajokt  or  Pasvig;  area  1200  square  miles. 
Lakes  ol  the  Baltic  Watershed.— In  Russia .—  L,-.i-:  ,'/<•,;.  in  the  centre  of  Finland, 
i  by  tho  VI  \.\(  of  Bothnia  ;  Lake  Pajani,  in  the  south  of  Finland,  drained 

by  tho   Borga  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland;    /,;:A-    Sauna,   drained  into  Lake  La' 
Woxa  :  area  2000  square  miles;  height  above  the  sea  247  feet.     /.  :vmiunieatcs 

with  Lake  0  :  area  414  "square  miles.     Lake  Onega  receives  all  the 

streams  that  rise  in  the  Olonetz  hills.  It  is  connected  with  the  White  Sea  by  Likes  Sego  and 
Wigo  ;  with  the  Baltic  by  the  Svir,  1  jke  Ladoga,  and  tho  Neva  ,  -and  with  the  Caspian  5ea  by 
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Lake  Bieloe  and  the  Volga ;  height  above  the  sea  237  feet ;  length  130  miles ;  breadth  from  30 
to  45  miles;  area  re  miles.  Lake  Ladoga,  the  largest  fresh  water  lake  in  Europe, 

disch..  rs  into  the  e.  t  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  the  Neva ;  about  60  streams 

flow  into  it;  height  above  the  sea  49  feet;  length  125  miles;  breadth  70  miles;  area  7150 
square  miles.  Lake  llmen,  drained  by  the  Volkow  into  Lake  Ladoga.  Lake  Pfifus  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  the  Narva ;  height  above  the  sea  95  feet ;  length 
50  miles  ;  breadth  35  miles  ;  area  1410  square  miles. 

In  Sweden. — Lake  Tornea,  in  the  north-west,  drained  by  the  Tornea  ;  Stor-Lnlca,  in  the 
north,  drained  by  the  Lulca ;  Lake  Siljan,  in  the  centre,  drained  by  the  Dahl ;  Late  Maelar, 
in  the  east,  connected  by  a  strait  with  the  Baltic.  It  extends  from  Stockholm,  75  miles  inland, 
and  is  said  to  contain  1300  islands.  Height  above  the  sea  4  feet ;  area  472  square  miles.  Lake 
Hitlmar,  connected  with  Lake  Maelar  by  the  Arboga  Canal;  length  40  miles;  breadth  15 
miles.  Lake  Wetter,  in  the  south,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Baltic  by  the  Motala  ;  height 
above  the  sea  290  feet ;  length  So  miles  ;  average  breadth  10  miles  ;  area  710  square  miles. 

NOTE. — About  one-twelfth  of  the  surface  of  Sweden  is  covered  with  lakes. 

(C.)  Lakes  ol  the  North  Sea  Watershed.— In  Scandinavia. — Lake  1 1 'cner,  one  of  the  largest 
lakes  in  Europe,  in  the  south-west  of  Sweden,  discharges  its  waters  by  the  Gotha  into  the 
Cattegat.  It  drains  Lake  Focmiind,  in  the  east  of  Norway,  by  the  River  "liar,  and  is  also  the 
receptacle  of  about  30  streams.  It  is  connected  with  Lake  Wetter  by  the  Gotha  Canal. 
Height  above  the  sea  114  feet ;  length  90  miles ;  greatest  breadth  56  miles ;  area  2020  square 
miles.  Lake  Mioseit,  the  largest  lake  in  Norway,  in  the  south-east,  drained  by  the  Glommen 
into  the  Skagcr-rack  ;  length  63  miles  ;  breadth  12  miles. 

NOTE. — There  are  about  30,000  lakes  in  Norway. 

In  Switzerland. — Lake  Constance  or  Boden  Set,  between  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
drained  by  the  Rhine ;  height  above  the  sea  1 200  feet ;  depth  964  feet ;  length  44  miles ; 
breadth  S  miles ;  area  183  square  miles.  Lake  of  Zurich,  on  the  Limmat,  a  tributary  of  the 
Aar ;  height  above  the  sea  1341  feet;  length  25  miles;  area  34  square  miles.  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  drained  by  the  Reuss,  a  tributary  of  the  Aar ;  height  above  the  sea  1433  feet ;  length 
24  miles ;  area  40  square  miles.  Lake  of  Neuchatel,  drained  by  the  Thiele,  a  tributary  of  the 
Aar  ;  height  above  the  sea  1426  feet ;  length  25  miles  ;  area  91  square  miles. 

In  Scotland. — Loch  Ness,  drained  by  the  Ness  into  Moray  Frith  ;  height  above  the  sea  53 
feet ;  depth  800  feet ;  length  22  miles. 

(D.)  The  Atlantic  Watershed  Proper.— In  the  British  Isles. — Loch  Lomond,  the  largest  lake 
in  Scotland,  drained  by  the  Leven,  a  tributary  of  the  Clyde ;  height  above  the  sea  23  feet ; 
length  24  miles  ;  breadth  8  miles  ;  area  45  square  miles.  Lake  Windermcre,  the  largest  lake 
in  England,  drained  by  the  Leven  into  the  Irish  Sea  ;  height  above  the  sea  134  feet ;  depth 
240  feet ;  length  10  miles ;  area  5  square  miles.  Lough  Neagh,  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland, 
the  largest  lake  in  the  British  Isles,  drained  by  the  Bann  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  height 
above  the  sea  48  feet ;  length  17  miles  ;  breadth  10  miles  ;  area  154  square  miles. 

In  France. — Grand  Lieu,  the  largest  lake  in  France,  drained  by  the  Loire  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  ;  area  20  square  miles. 

(E.)  The  Mediterranean  Watershed. — In  Switzerland.— Lake  Geneva  or  Leman  Lake,  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  Savoy,  drained  by  the  Rhone;  height  above  the  sea  1230  feet;  depth 
983  feet ;  length  45  miles  ;  breadth  9  miles  ;  area  221  square  miles. 

In  Italy,  on  tributaries  of  the  Po. — Lago  Maggiore,  drained  by  the  Ticino ;  height  above 
the  sea  687  feet ;  length  40  miles ;  breadth  S  miles ;  area  80  square  miles.  Lago  di  Como, 
drained  by  the  Adda  ;  height  above  the  sea  697  feet ;  area  61  square  miles.  Lago  di  Garda, 
drained  by  the  Mincio ;  height  above  the  sea  227  feet ;  length  32  miles ;  greatest  breadth  13 
miles  ;  area  1 60  square  miles. 


I  A.)  The  Black  Sea  Watershed. -In  Austria.—  Neusiedler  See,  formerly  a  salt  lake,  but  now 
dried  up,  was  situated  in  the  west  of  Hungary,  drained  by  the  Raabnitz,  a  tributary  of  the 
lUnubc;  height  above  the  sea  367  feet;  area  160  square  miles.  Balaton  or  Flatten  Sec 
(Salt),  in  the  west  of  Hungary,  drained  by  the  Sio,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube  ;  height  above  the 
sea  456  feet ;  area  380  square  miles. 

NOTE. — There  are  about  20,000  lakes  in  Austria. 

(C.)  The  Caspian  Sea  Watershed.— The  Caspian  5<vi  is  810  miles  long;  greatest  breadth 
404  miles  ;  average  breadth  :  i  o  miles  ;  area  1 78,866  square  miles.  It  is  83  feet  6  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  Black  Sea ;  depth  in  the  northern  part  less  than  60  feet,  in  the  south  nearly 
3000  feet.  Lake  Scliger,  near  the  Valdai  Hills,  the  source  of  the  Volga.  Lake  Elton,  in  the 
steppe  east  of  the  Volga,  one  of  the  saltest  lakes  in  the  world,  contains  20  per  cent,  of  saline 
matters,  and  furnishes  two-thirds  of  the  salt  consumed  in  Russia ;  area  130  square  miles. 

10.  Animals. — All  the  useful  animals  are  found  in  Europe,  such  as  the  horse, 
ass,  mule,  ox,  domesticated  buffalo,  sheep,  goat,  and  reindeer.     Of  wild  animals 
there  are  the  bear,  deer,  urus  or  wild  ox,  chamois,  ibex,  wild  boar,  wolf,  lynx,  wild 
cat,  fox,  jackal,  otter,  badger,  weasel,  and  hedgehog.     There  are  also  the  beaver, 
squirrel,  marmot,  rat,  mouse,  mole,  hare,  and  rabbit.     Monkeys  are  found  wild  on 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.      Four  hundred  species  of  birds  are  permanent  residents. 
Singing  birds   are   numerous,  especially  the  nightingale  (the  best  songster  in  the 
world),  <he  thrush,  lark,  blackbird,  linnet,  and  goldfinch.     Of  other  birds  there  are 
the  eagle,  vulture,  hawk,  falcon,  and  owl ;  also  the  swan,  goose,  duck,  bittern,  stork, 
heron,  snipe,  pheasant,  peacock,  pelican,  cormorant,  and  turkey. 

11.  Vegetation. — In  the  south  of  Europe  are  produced  olives,  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  figs,  pomegranates,  vines,  and  rice.     In  Central  Europe,  tobacco  is  largely 
grown.    The  principal  fruits  arc  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  and  walnuts. 
The  trees  are  the  oak,  beech,  fir,  chestnut,  and  pine.     All  kinds  of  grain  grow  south 
of  Finland  and  the  middle  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

12.  Minerals. — Cold  is   found  chiefly  in   the  Ural  and  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Silver  in  Austria,  Sweden,  and  the  British  Isles.     Iron  in  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  France.     Coffer  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain.     Lead  in  Austria,  Spain,  British 
Isles,  and  France.     Tin  in  England,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Spain.     Zinc  in  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  and  Germany.     Quicksilver  in  Spain  and  Hungary.     Platinum  in 
the  Ural  Mountains.     Coal  in  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany.     Salt 
in  England,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  and  France.     Sulphur  in  Italy.     Amber  on 
the  south  shores  of  the  Baltic.     Petroleum  in  Wales,  Italy,  and  Turkey.     Marble  in 
Italy  and  Greece. 

13.  Climate.— The  northern  portions  of  the  Great  Plain  are  cold;  but  as  three-fourths  of 
the  continent  lie  within  the  temperate  zone,  the  climate  of  Central  Europe  is  invigorating.     In 
southern  and  western  Europe  it  is  quite  warm. 

14.  Inhabitants. — The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Xanthochroic  and 
Melanochroic  races  ;  a  few  peoples,  such  as  the  Lapps,  Finns,  Magyars,  Bulgarians,  and  Turks 
belong  to  the  Mongoloid  race. 

15.  Religion. — The  Christian  religion,  as  professed  by  the  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and. 
Greek  Churches,  is  established  in  every  part  of  Europe,  except  in  Turkey,  where  Mohamme- 
danism prevails. 
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\.  The  British  Empire  embraces  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  following  colonies  and  dependencies  ;  the  whole  containing  an 
area  of  over  9,000,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  nearly  300,000,000.  To 
visit  these  possessions  in  succession  we  may  start  from  London,  the  great  capital  of 
the  Empire,  and  with  a  glance  at 

Helgoland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  proceed  down  the  English  Channel,  pass  the  Islands  of 
Aldcrney,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Sark,  and  cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Thence  rounding 
Spain,  we  touch  first  at 

Gibraltar,  an  impregnable  fortress.  Entering  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  we  pass  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  land  at 

Malta,  celebrated  for  St.  Paul's  visit ;  thence  we  proceed  to 

Cyprus,  an  island  belonging  to  Turkey,  but  occupied  and  administered  by  Britain,  under 
treaty  with  that  Power.  Thence  we  retrace  our  course  to  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  and,  sailing  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  touch  at  the 

Gambia  River  Settlements  and  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  African  coast.  From  this  we  proceed  south- 
eastward to 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  in  Upper  Guinea ;  and  thence  southward  to 

Ascension  Isle,  a  lonely  rock  in  the  Atlantic.     Leaving  it,  we  come  to 

St.  Helena,  once  the  first  Napoleon's  place  of  exile.     Southward,  we  come  to  the 

Cape  Colony,  and  the  other  Colonies  in  Southern  Africa.  Doubling  the  Cape  northward,  we 
call  at 

Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles.  Nearing  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  we  touch  at  the  Penin- 
sula of 

Aden,  and  at  the  islands  of  Socotra  and  Perim.     Crossing  the  Arabian  Sea,  we  reach 
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India ;  and,  doubling  Cape  Comorin,  touch  at  the  island  of 
Ceylon.     Sailing  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  we  come  to 
Aracan,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim.     Passing  the  Settlements  of 
Wellesley  and  Malacca,  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  or  Penang,  we  land  at  the  island  city  of 
Singapore.     We  then  pass  northward  through  the  Chinese  Sea  to 
Hong  Kong  Island,  near  Canton  ;  and  thence  to 

Labuan  Isle,  off  the  Island  of  Bornea,  and  the  Province  of  Sarawak,  in  the  north-west  of  that 

island.     We  now  sail  southward  to 
Queensland  and  the  other  Australian  Colonies.     Skirting  its  western  shores,  towards  the  south 

we  come  to 

Tasmania,  nr  Van  Diemen's  Land.     Proceeding  eastward,  we  visit 
New  Zealand.     Leaving  this,  we  sail  northward  to  the  Fiji  Islands  in  Polynesia,  and  then 

south-eastward,  a  long  course  across  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  till,  doubling  Cape  Horn,  we 

soon  come  to 

The  Falkland  Islands  and  South  Georgia.     Proceeding  again  northward  along  the  eastern  and 
northern  shores  of  South  America,  we  cross  the  equator,  and  land  in 

British  Guiana.     Thence  north-westward  through  the 
British  West  India  Islands.     Then  south-west,  past  Cuba,  we  touch  at 

Belize,  or  British  Honduras.     Here  crossing  Central  America,  we  proceed  up  the  Pacific  coast  to 
The  Dominion  of  Canada,  crossin;  which  from  west  to  east  we  come  to 
Newfoundland  and  its  dependency  Labrador.     From  the  last  we  steer  southward  to  the 
Bermuda  Isles.     Thence  crossing  the  Atlantic,  we  again  reach  the  British  Isles,  after  a  voyage 
of  about  35,000  miles. 
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1.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland   includes    Kn:;lan<l, 
\V;iU'S,   and    Scotland,  called  Great 
llrilain,    Ireland,   the    Isle  of  Man, 
.ind    the    Channel   Islands,    united 
under   one   sovereign  and  1< 

Great  I'.iitain  is  the  largest 
island  in  Kurope,  and  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  world.  Dover,  at 
the  south-east,  is  only  26  miles 
from  ( 'alais  in  France. 

2.  The  Form  of  Government  is  an 

hereditary  limited  monarchy.  I  lie- 
power  of  making  laws  is  vested  in 
Parliament,  which  consists  of  three 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  as  fol- 
lows :  I.  The  Queen  or  King;  II. 
The  House  of  Lords,  consisting  of 
liishops  and  Peers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  •  and  III.  The  House  of 

Kn-Und,  from  Engle,  or  A  nfffts,  .1  Low-German  trib 
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(''minions,  consisting  of  658  mem 
d  by  the  various  coun- 
ties, boroughs,  and  towns  ii. 
land,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel 
Islands  are  not  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  liav 
rate  legislatures  of  their  own. 
are,  however,  under   the    supreme 
jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. 

3.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  us  the 
head  of  the  Executive,  is  the 
first  person  in  the  realm.  Her 
Court  at  London  is  held  in  St. 
James'  Palace  ;  but  her  state  resi- 
dence is  at  liuckingham  Palace. 
Windsor  Castle,  on  the  Thames,  is 
her  chief  residence  in  England. 
Osborne,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Balmoral,  in  Scotland,  are  private 
residences. 
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1.  Noted   For. — England  is  noted  for  her  Christian  civili/ation;   hi -r  great  politi- 
cal freedom ;  her  religious  toleration  ;  her  universities  ;  her  literature  ;  her  just  and 
equitable  administration  of  law  ;  her  respect  for  authority;  her  insulated  position; 

marine;  her  magnificent  harbors;  her  railroads  and  canals;  her 
navigable  rivers  ;  her  mineral  wealth,  more  particularly  in  coal,  iron,  copper,  and 
tin;  her  mineral  spring  riculture,  and  her  pre-eminence  in  commerce  and 

manufactures. 

2.  Boundaries  and   Extent. — England  and  Wales  arc  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Scotland,  on  tin  i  :iglish  Channel,  on  the  cast  by  th>  :,  and 
on  the  west  by  St.   George's    Channel,   the    Irish    Sea,    and   the    Atlantic    Ocean. 
l-'n'in  north  to  south  it   is  about  .too  miles  in  length  ;  and  in  MQte  places  about  300 
miles  broad.     Their  joint  area  is  about  37,320,000  acres. 

3.  Physical  Features. — The  surface  of  England  is  chiefly  undulating,  consist- 
ing of  mountain  and  plain.     The  general  aspect  is  varied  and  delightful,  whilst  that 
of  Wales  is  bold,  romantic,  and  mountainous.  The  three  mountain  districts  in  England 
and  Wales  arc  :   1.  The  Pennine  chain,  in  the  north  ;  2.  Th<-  ( 'ambrian  Mountains,  in 
Wales,  at  the  west;  3.  The  Devonian  range,  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  at  the  south- 
west.    These  mountains  may  be  subdivided  into  the  Cheviot  Hills  in  Northumber- 
land ;  the  Cumberland  Hills,  and  the  Snowdon  chain  in  North  Wales.     In  Kr. gland 
and  Wales  there  are  28  mountains  between  2000  and  3000  feet  in  height,  and  7 
exceeding  3000  feet  in  height. 


The  Coast  Line  of  England  and  Wales  is  about  2000  mile'..    The  following  . 
Physical  Features  of  the  East  Coast. 
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F.xe.  md  Kill.  Plymouth. 

Stour. 

ird.  iouth. 


Wight. 


Menai   Strait,  a  channel  of  North  Wales,  is  about  14  miles  long,  and  from  200 
'  ank  to  2  miles  wide.     It  is  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge,  beneath  which  sh 

irgcst  class  may  sail ;  and  by  an  iron  (railway)  tubular  bridge,  at  an  elevation 
of  90  feet  above  high  water. 


I  i 
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The  Lakes  »f  England  are  .A  r  (or  Res- 

wick  Lake),  in  Cumberland  ;  .  between  Cum- 

berland anil  Westmoreland  ;  and  Windermere,  between 
Cumberland  and  North  Lancashire. 

4.  The  Climate  of  England  and  Wales,  though  variable,  is 
icalthy  and  agreeable.     The  country  being  insular,  the  climate 
s  more  temperate  than  that  of  other  parts  of  Europe  in  the 

same  latitude. 

5.  Soil   aid  Products.— The  soil  of  England  is  fertile,  and 
is  highly  cultivated.     Chief  products :  wheat,  barley,  oats,  hops, 

•egetables,  and  fruits.  Principal  mineral  productions:  coal, 
ron,  copper,  lead,  and  tin.  In  Wales  the  soil  is  less  fertile; 
>ut  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals  are  abundant. 

6.  Inhabitant!.—  The  English  people  are,  for  the  most  part, 
he  descendants  of  the  Angles  (from  Angcln  in  Denmark), 

'•'axons,  lutes,  Danes,  and  Normans,  who  at  different  times 
invaded  and  conquered  the  country.  In  Wales  and  Cornwall 
the  people  are  mostly  descended  from  the  ;mcient  Britons. 

7.  Religion.— The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  England 
is  the  established  religion.     For  all  other  religious  persuasions, 
however,  there  is  complete  toleration. 
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8.  The  Manufactures  of  England  are  more  extensive  and  im- 
portant than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.     Thry 
include  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  leather,  metal,  and  earth:!. 

and  are  exported  to  every  part  of  the  globe.    The  Welsh 
factures  are  principally  slate,  iron,  anil  tin. 

9.  The  Travelling    Facilities   are   abundant.     The   common 
roads   an-   excellent,  and.  in  addition  to  the  canals,  there  are 
railways   radiating  from  the   great  centre's   of  trade    in    i-vrry 
direction.     There  is  also  steam  communication  bct\\ejn  all  the 
principal  ports  in  the  kingdom.    Electric  telegraph  lines  extend 
from  London  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  the 
European  Continent. 

10.  Civil    Divisions.— The    present  division   is   into 
counties    or   shires,    which   owe   their   origin   to   Kini; 
Alfred.     There  are  forty  counties  in  England,  viz. :  6 
A'orilicrn,    lying    north     of    the    Mersey    and    I  lumber 
Rivers;    5  Eastern,    on    the    coast  between    the    Trent 
and  Thames  ;    19  Midland,   between   the    Mersey   and 
Thames    Rivers    and    Wales  ;    and    10  Soutlifrn,   south 
of   the  Lower  Avon   and  Thames.     There   are  twelve 
counties  in  Wales. 
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1).  The  Chief  Industrial  Centres,  near  the  coal  mines,  are  as  follows : 


CHIEF    INDUSTRIAL 
CENTRES. 

SITUATKD 
IN   THE 

PRINCIPAL  MANUFAC- 
TURING TOWNS. 

NATURE  OF  MANUFAC- 
TURES, ETC. 

Northumberland 

North-East. 

Newcastle  and  Darling- 

Machinerv, chemicals, 

and  Durham. 

ton. 

and  cloth. 

Lancashire  and 

Coal 

North-West. 

Manchester,  Leeds,  and 

Cotton  and  woollen 

Yorkshire. 
-Staffordshire. 

Dis- 

Middle. 

Sheffield. 
Birmingham  and 

goods,  and  cutlery. 
Hardware    and    pot- 

Burslem 

tery. 

South  Wales. 

South-West. 

Swansea  and  Merthyr 

Smelting  copper  and 

Tydvil. 

casting  iron. 

12.  Seats  of  Commerce.— London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  and  Yar- 
mouth, on  the  east  coast; 

Liverpool  and  Bristol,  on  tin       ' ; 

Dover,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Plymouth,  and  Falmouth,  on  the  south ; 

Swansea  and  Cardiff,  on  the  Welsh  coast. 

13.  Chief  Cities. — (a.)  London  (3,600,000),  the  capital  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
Uritish  Empire,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Thames,  about  50  miles  from  its 
mouth.    The  river  is  crossed  by  seven  bridges,  and  by  the  Thames  Tunnel,  a  passage- 

'.uilt  under  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  city  contains  many,  fine  edifices,  such  as 
the  Bank  of  England,  Royal  Exchange,  Mansion  House  (Lord  Mayor's  residence), 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Mint,  National 
Gallery,  British  Museum,  and  St.  James'  and  Buckingham  Palaces.  It  has  also 
numerous  spacious  and  beautiful  parks.  London  is  the  largest  and  wealthiest,  as 
well  as  the  greatest,  commercial  city  in  the  wurld.  It  has  an  area  of  about  100 
square  miles;  900  churches,  and  560  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  other  charities.  It 
is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  English  Universities. 


Near  London  is  the  Sydcnham  Crystal  Palace,  and  Greenwich,  which  contains  the  National 
Astronomical  Observatory,  from  the  meridian  of  which  degrees  of  longitude  arc  reckoned;  also 
a  celebrated  naval  hospital  for  disabled  seamen.  Chelsea,  with  a  military  hospital,  is  situated 
on  the  Thames,  four  and  a  half  miles  above  London. 

(i.)  On  the  North-East.— Xcwcastlc-upon-Tync,  and  Simdcrland,  on  the  coast,  have 
extensive  manufactures  and  a  coal  trade.  Durham,  on  the  Wear,  is  the  seat  of  a  University. 
York,  on  the  Ouse,  is  noted  for  having  been  the  residence  of  several  Roman  Emperors,  and  as 
being  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  Archbishopric.  Its  cathedral,  or  minster,  is  the  best  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  England.  Hull,  on  the  Humber  estuary,  is  one  of  the  chief  English 
seaports. 

(f.)  On  the  Norfolk  Peninsula.— Norwich,  on  the  Yare,  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  and  for 
its  beautiful  cathedral.  Yarmouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Varc,  is  the  chief  scat  of  the  herring 
fishery. 

(</. )  Cambridge,  on  the  Cam,  and  Oxford,  on  the  Cherwell  and  the  Isis,  or  Thames,  are 
celebrated  for  their  Universities.  Oxford  University  is  the  most  richly  endowed  university  in 
the  world.  It  has  24  colleges  and  halls,  and  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  a  new  Museum. 
Cambridge  University  has  21  colleges  and  halls,  and  a  Library  and  Museum. 

(<•. )  Kent  and  Sussex  Peninsula. — .Margate,  Brighton,  and  Tnnbridge  Wells  are  cele- 
brated watering  places. 

Sheerncss,  Chatham,  and  \Voohvich  are  naval  arsenals  and  dockyaids. 
Dai-cr  is  a  port  of  embarkation  for  the  continent  of  Europe. 
( 'iiiitcrbiu-y  is  the  ecclesiastical  capital. 

(/.)  Southern  Coast. — Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  are  important  naval  stations,  and  the  sites 
of  the  principal  Royal  dock  yards.  Plymouth  is  celebrated  for  its  artificial  breakwater. 

Soittliatnf'ton  is  the  chief  southern  port  for  the  Ocean  steamers,  plying  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  to  the  United  States  of  America.  * 

Ccrwes,  Isle  of  Wight,  contains  a  royal  palace,  named  O*l'unu\  the  favorite  summer  residence 
of  Queen  Victoria. 
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(ff.)  Severn  and  Avon  Basin. — liristol,  on  the  Lower  Avon,  is  tlic  third  chief  seaport  city  in 
the  kingdom.  . 


StmtfordtQn  the  Upper  Avon,  is  famous 
as  the  birth  and  bin  hi  place  of  Shakspcrc. 

Bath  is  noted  for  its  medicinal  mineral 
springs. 

instcr  is  noted  for  carjirK. 


:i,-cstcr  is  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  pins. 

Coventry  is  the  chief  scat  of  ribbon  manu- 
facture. 


Wolvertiainptoii  is  noted  for  hardware. 

(/;.)  Manufacturing  Districts. — Manchester  is  noted  for  its  cotton  manufactures. 

Birmingham  for  hardware. 


I/.;,    I  >//,.',/  fur  silks. 
i  <r  woollens. 
./  for  cutlery. 
Nottingham  for  hosiery  and  lace. 


Worcester  for  gloves  and  porcelain. 

ttiirsUni  for  earthenware. 
Newcastle  for  ship  building. 


(«'.)  Liverpool,  situated  on  the  cut  bank  of  the  River  Mersey,  about  200 
miles  from  London,  which  it  rivals  not  only  in  extent  of  its  commerce,  but  in  iti 
shipping.  It  carries  on  an  immense  trade  with  all  parts  of  llic  world.  About 
25,000  ships  enter  the  port  annually.  Its  magnificent  docks  are  very 

•>us  and  extensive,  and  in  these  regards  arc,  perhaps,  unequalled  in 
the  world.  It  contains  many  fine  buildings;  especially  St.  (jc-orge's  Hall, 
which  includes  the  town  hall,  music  hall,  and  law  courts.  N'ear  it  is  Brown's  Free 
Library. 

(/. )  Chief  Welsh  Citiei.—  Caermartlien  is  the  capital  of  South  Wales ;  Catrnarnm  u  the 
capital  of  North  Wales ;  Banger,  on  Menai  Strait,  is  a  watering  place ;  Sivansta  is  a  seaport, 
and  the  greatest  copper  market  in  the  world ;  Mertliyr  Tyiliil  has  the  largest  smelting  furnace 
in  the  world ;  Cardiff  is  an  important  seaport ;  Holyhead,  in  the  Island  of  Anglesea,  is  the 
chief  steam  packet  station  bctwr  md  Ireland. 


SCOTLAND. 

From  the  Scots,  an  ancient  Celtic  tribe.      Formerly  called  Albion,  Calidonia,  etc.     Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  175  milt«. 


EDINBURGH. 

1.  Noted  For. — Scotland  is  noted  for  its  picturesque  scenery,  its  numerous  friths, 
and  its  extensive  manufactures. 

2.  Boundaries  and  Extent.— Scotland  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  England  ;  and  on  the  cast  by 
the  North  Sea.     Its  extreme  length  is  287  miles.     Its  breadth  varies  from  24  to  217 
miles. 

3.  Physical    Features. — Scotland  is  a  picturesque  and  mountainous"  country, 
particularly  towards   the    north-west.      The    Lowland  districts,   which   lie   chiefly 
toward  the   south,  are   rich  and  fertile.     The  principal  mountain  ranges  are  the 
Northern    Highlands   and   the   Grampian,   the    Lowthcr,  and  the   Cheviot    Hills. 
These  run  chiefly  in  a  south-western  direction ;  and  the  plains  or  valleys  between 
them  are  so  deeply  indented  by  rivers  and  friths,  that  few  parts  of  Scotland  are 
inaccessible  from  the  sea.     The  coast  line  measures  2500  miles.     As  the  slope  is 
chiefly  toward  the   east,  all   the   principal   rivers,  except  the  Clyde,  flow  in  that 
direction.     Staffa,   a   small    island   north    of   lona,   is   remarkable  for  its  basaltic 
columns  and  caverns,  the  principal  of  which  is  Fingal's  Cave,  one  of  the  greatest 
natural  curiosities  in  the  world.     The  central  part  of  Scotland  is  rich  in  minerals. 

Physical  Features  of  the  East  Coast. 


MOUNTAINS. 

RIVBR&i 

CAPES  OR    HIiADsT 

FRITHS  AND  LOCHS 

ISLANDS. 

Northern  Highlands^ 
3720  feet. 

Spev,  100  miles. 
DOTI,  60  miles. 

Duncansby. 
Tarbet  Ness. 

Dornoch. 
Moray. 

Orkney. 

Shetland,  at  the 

Grampians^  in  part, 

Dee,  90  miles. 

Kinnaird's. 

T:u, 

North-tast. 

4390  feet. 

Tay,  140  miles. 

liuchan  Ness. 

Forth. 

Forth,  170  miles. 

Fife  Ness. 

Tweed,  too  miles. 

St.  Abb's. 
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Northern  Highlands. 

100  miles. 

Wrath. 

Broom. 

Hebrides. 

Gra.tn/>ian$,  and  L<nv- 

Dee, 

!F  lowing 

Rutt  uf  Lewis. 

Linnhe. 

Skye. 

t/ifr,   in   part,   4373 

. 

south- 

Aird Point. 

Fyne. 

Mull. 

feet. 

Nith, 

wards. 

Ardnamurchan. 

Clyde. 

Jura. 

Mull  cif  Cantire. 

Long. 

I  slay. 

Mull  of  Galloway 

Solway. 

Arran» 

Burrow  Head. 

Lochs,  or  Lakes,  are  numerous  in  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  country.     The 
principal  are  Shin,  Ness,  and  Lomend. 


SCENE   IN   THE   HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

4.  The  Climate  of  the  Lowlands  resembles  that  of  England,  though  it  is  more  moist.    In  the 
Highlands  it  is  much  colder. 

5.  Soil  and  Products.— In  the  Lowlands  the  soil  is  good  and  well  cultivated.    The  Highlands 
are  better  adapted  for  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle.     Barley,  oats,  and  wheat  are  the  staple 
products.     The  principal  minerals  are  coal,  iron,  lead,  stone,  and  slate.     The  coast  fisheries  of 
Scotland  arc  very  valuable. 

6.  The  Inhabitants  arc  made  up  of  two  great  divisions,  viz.  :  the  Highlanders,  who  arc  of 
the  Celtic  race ;  and  the  Lowlanders,  who  are  of  Scandinavian  and  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

7.  The  Established  Religion  is  the  Presbyterian,  but  all  others  are  free. 

8.  Travelling  Facilities. — Excellent  roads  extend  throughout  the  country ;  canals  and  rail 

ways  are  numerous. 

9.  Civil  Divisions.— Scotland  contains  thirty-three  counties,  viz. :  10  Northern  ; 
10  Central ;  and  13  Southern. 

10.  Industrial   Centres.— These  maybe  considered  as  threefold  ;  including  (i.) 
the  coast  and  river  fisheries,  (2.)  the  agricultural  and  grazing  districts  in  the  Low- 
lands and  Highlands,  and   (3.)   the  manufacturing.      This  last,   by  far  the  most 
important,  centres  in  the  coal  districts,  which   stretch    from  Fifcshire  to  Ayrshire. 
The   manufactures   include   those   in   iron,  linen,  cotton,  silk,  and  wool.     Ocean 
steamers  and  other  vessels  are  extensively  built. 

11.  Seats  of  Commerce.— Leith,  Dundee,  Montrose,  and  Aberdeen,  on  the  cast 

coast ; 

Glasgow,  Greenock,  Ayr,  and  Port  Patrick,  on  the  west  coast; 
Kirkcudbright  and  Annan,  on  the  south  coast. 

12.  On  the  East  Coast. — (./.)  Edinburgh  (226,000),  the  metropolis  of  Scotland, 
is  situated  near  the  Frith  of  Forth.     It  is  a  picturesque  city,  and  is  noted  for  its 
Castle,  for  the  ancient  Royal  Palace  of  Holyrood  House,  and  for  its  I 
Churches,  public  institutions,  and  schools.     Prince's  Street,  which  divides  the  Old 
and  New  Towns,  is  a  handsome  thoroughfare,  and  contains  a  beautiful  monument 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott.     The  New  Town  is  well  laid  out,  and  the  buildings  are  of  a 
superior  class. 
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\  (54,000),  the  seaport  of  Edinburgh,  has  great  trade  with  the  Baltic. 

Inverness,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ness,  has  iron  foundries  and  breweries.    Near  it  ib  f«." 
Moor,  where  the  Pretender  was  defeated  in  1 746. 

Peterhtad,  near  Buchan  Ness,  is  engaged  in  the  whale  ami  herring  fisheries.     It  exports 
large  quantities  of  granite. 

Aberdeen  (08,000),  the  fourth 
city  in  size  in  Scotland,  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dec,  is  a 
large  and  handsome  city,  and  car- 
ries on  an  extensive  export  trade 
in  agricultural  products.  It  con- 
tains a  university. 

Balmoral,  45  miles  inland,  on 
the  Upper  Dec,  is  the  Highland 
icsidence  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Montrosc,  a  seaport  south  of 
Aberdeen. 

Dundee  (143.000),  is  an  im- 
portant seaport  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tay.  It  is  noted  for 
its  extensive  exports  of  linen  and 

SALMI-  .   THE  QUEEN'S  HIGHLAND  KESIDENCE.      hempen  goods. 

Perth,  at  the  head  of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  was  once  the  capital  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  centre  of  trade. 
.!>.'.  Andrews,  contains  the  oldest  university  in  Scotland,  founded  in  1411. 


At  the  South.— Dumfries,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nith,  is  the  great  mart  for  the  agricultural 
produce  of  Southern  Scotland.  The  poet  Burns  is  buried  here. 

Kirkcudbright,  on  the  Dee,  has  the  best  harbor  in  the  south  of  Scotland.    It  exports  granite. 

At  the  West.— Glasgow  (556,000),  43  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  Clyde,  and  the  chief  seat 
of  Scottish  manufactures  and  commerce,  is  the  second  city  in  Great  Britain  for  population.  It 
has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  a  university  founded  in  1450.  The  engine  making  and  steamship 
building  of  the  Clyde  are  famous. 

Greenock  (70,000)  is  the  chief 
seaport  of  the  west  of  Scotland. 
It  is  noted  for  its  shipbuilding, 
sugar  refining,  and  extensive  com- 
merce. 

Paisley  (49,000)  is  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  shawls. 

Kihnarnock  is  noted  for  its 
carpets  and  tartans. 

tnvtrary,  near  the  head  of  Loch 
Tync,  noted  for  its  magnificent 
castle. 

On  the  Forth.— Sterling,  whose 
castle  is  so  historically  interesting.          INVERARY  CASTLE,  SEAT  OF  THE  DL-KE  OF  ARGYLL. 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings.     Near  it  is  the  field  of  Bannockburn,  where, 
in  IJM,  Bruce  defeated  Edward  II. 


IRELAND. 

The  name  is  probably  derived  from  lar  Itutii  (Colt.),  the  Western  IsU,  whence  its  name  Erin.     (Lat.  name  Hibefaia.)    Area,  equal  to  a  square  of  180  miles. 


1.  Noted  For.— Ireland  is  noted  for  its 

beautiful  scenery  and  its  fertility.  The  green- 
ness of  its  verdure  has  given  it  the  name  of 
the  Emerald  Isle. 

2.  Boundaries   and   Extent.— Ireland  is 
bounded  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  by  the  North 
Channel,    the   Irish   Sea,    and    St.    George's 
Channel.     Its  greatest  length  306  miles,  its 
greatest  breadth  180  miles. 

3.  Physical    Features.— The   surface  is 

chiefly  undulating.     The  coast  line  of  about 
2200    miles,   is  very   irregular,   and  encloses 
many   beautiful   bays.     The    mountains    are 
generally  near  the  coast,  and  are  most  numer- 
ous in  the  north  and  the  west.     The  highest 
summit  in  Ireland   is   one    of   the   Macgilli- 
cuddy's  Reeks,  County  Kerry.  In  the  County 
Antrim,  is  the  Giant's  Causeway,  a  basaltic 
promontory,  composed  of  many  thousand  pil- 
lars, closely  united  together  with  beautiful  reg- 
ularity.   In  the  central  part  of  the  island  are  immense  tracts  of  country  called  bogs, 
producing  little  else  than  heath,  bog  myrtle,  and  peat.     The  landscape  of  Ireland  is 
beautiful ;  and  the  scenery  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  of  the  Western  Coast,  of  the 
County  Wicklow,  and  of  the  Southern  Coast  is  highly  picturesque. 
Physical  Features  of  the  North  Coast. 


SACKVILLE   STREET,    WITH   THE   POST   OFFICE  AND   NELSON'S   PILLAK,   DUBLIN. 
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Nfourae,  2796  feet. 
Wicklow,  3039  feet. 

La^gan,  35  miles. 
Borne,  80  miles. 

Liffey,  50  miles. 
Slancy,  70  miles. 
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Wicklow. 
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Dundalk. 
Dublin. 
Wcxforcl. 

Lambciy. 
Ireland's  Eye. 

Physical  Features  of  the  South  Coast. 


Barrow,  114  miles. 

Carnsore. 

Waterford. 

Galtee. 

Knr>ckme!edo\vn. 

Strir,  100  miles. 
1  '.lack  water,  loom. 

Clear. 

i  ven. 
Cork, 

Cape  Clear. 

Lee,  35  miles. 

Mizen. 

Kinsalc. 

Physical  Features  of  the  West  Coast. 


Han  try. 

Dunmore. 

Kimnare. 

Maczillicuddy  Reeks. 
Highest  4100  feet. 
Galway. 
Mayo. 

Shannon,  224  m. 
Krue,  60  miles. 

Kerry. 

. 
Slync. 
Achil. 
Krris. 

Dingle, 
Truce. 

Shannon. 
Clew. 
Gal  way. 

tin. 
South  Arran. 
Clare. 
Achil. 
North  Arran. 

Rossan. 

Sligo. 

Donegal. 

The  Shannon  is  the  largest  river  in  Ireland.  It 
flows  164  miles  southward  through  the  centre  of  the 
country  to  Limerick  ;  thence  60  miles  westward,  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Clomnac  noise,  on  its  banks,  in  King's  County, 
contains  two  of  the  many  celebrated  Round  Towers 
<!f  Ireland,  the  origin  of  which  is  still  unknown,  and 
some  of  the  beautiful  ancient  Tombstone  Cri 

The  Lakes,  or  Loughs,  are  numerous.  The  prin- 
cipal arc  Swilly,  Foylc,  Neagh,  liclfast,  and  Strang- 
ford,  at  the  north-east ;  Ree  and  Dcrg,  in  the  centre  ; 
Conn,  Mask,  and  Corrib,  at  the  west ;  and  the  pic- 
turesque Lakes  cf  Killarney,  r.t  the  south-west. 

4.  The  Climate  is  moister,  but  more  equable  than 
that  of  England,  being  less  warm  in  summer,  and 
milder  in  winter. 

5.  Soil  and  Products.— The  soil  generally  is  very 
fertile.     The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  makes  the 
grass  grow  abundantly.     Dairy  husbandry  and  cattle 
rearing   arc    extensively  followed.     Flax    is   much 
cultivated.     Chief  minerals  :  coal,  copper,  iron,  and 
marble.     The   chief  manufactures    are    linen    and 
poplin  goods ;  which,  with  muslin  sewing  and  lace 
making,  give  employment  to  great  numbers. 


6.  Population. — The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  Celtic  origin ;  but  people  of  Anglo-Saxon 
descent  have  settled  all  over  the  island.    In  some  parts  of  Ulster  the  people  arc  descendants  of 
Scottish  colonists  introduced  by  James  I.     Irish  Gaelic  is  the  native  language,  now  chiefly 
confined  to  the  west. 

7.  Religion. — The  Protestant  or  Anglican  Episcopal  Church  was  disestablished  and  disen- 
dowed in  1869.     Throughout  the  island  the  people  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  except  in 
Ulster,  where  the  majority  are  Presbyterians. 

8.  Travelling  Facilities.— The  common  roads  are  very  good,  and  there  arc  several  canals  for 
internal  trade.     Railways  also  connect  Dublin  with   Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork,  Limerick, 
Galway,  Watcrford,  and  other  places. 

0.   Manufacture:  and  Exports. — Linen  is  the  chief  and  most  valuable  manufacture.      Ci 
goods  arc  extensively  manufactured  around  Belfast,  and  Irish  poplin,  a  fabric  of  si::, 
worsted,  in  Dublin.     These,  with'  dairy  and  agricultural  produce,  cattle,  etc.,  form  the  chief 
articles  of  export. 

10.  Civil    Divisions. — Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  comprising  thirty- 
two  counties : 

Ulster,  containing  9  counties;  chief  seaports,  Belfast,  and  Londondtrry. 
Leinster,  containing  12  counties;  chief  seaports,  DiMia,  ami  U'fxfvrJ. 
Minister,  containing  6  counties ;  chief  seaports,  Cork,  Qtuautman,  H',if,i-- 

fcrd,  and  Limerick, 
Connaught,  containing  5  counties  ;  chief  seaports,  Galway,  and  Sligo. 

11.  Chief  Cities.— On  the  East  Coast.— Dublin  (315,0x30),  the  metropolis  of 

Ireland,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Liffey,  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe, 
and  is  distinguished  for  the  number  and  elegance  of  its  public  buildings.  It 
contains  the  University  of  Dublin  (Trinity  College),  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
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IRELAND— BRITISH  DEPENDENCIES  IN  EUROPE. 


in  1591,  the  Queen's 
University  (the  Col- 
leges of  which  are 
at  Belfast,  Cork,  and 
Galw.iv), and  .1  Roman 
Catholic  University. 
Phoenix  Park  is  a 
favorite  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  citizens. 
Sackville  Street,  a 
prolongation  of  Graf- 
ton  and  Westmore- 
land Streets,  is  the 
principal  thorough- 
fare, and  is  a  wide 

BLACK  ROCK  CASTLE,  NEAR  CORK.  and  handsome  street. 

Kingstown,  eight  miles  east  of  the  city,  is  the  mail-packet  station  for  Dublin. 
Belfast  (175,000),  is  noted  for  its  linen  manufactures,  and  its  foreign  and  domestic 
trade.     It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges. 

OR  th5  North  Coast.— Londonderry  (25,000),  a  flourishing  town  on  Lough  Foyle,  is  noted 
liirtmaking,  and  its  large  trade. 

l»rt,is  a  place  of  call  for  the  Allan  line  of  Canadian  mail  steamships. 


ANOINT   ROUND  TOWERS   AND   CROSS    AT    CLONMACNOISE. 


On  the  South  Coast. — Waterlord,  on  the  Suir,  is  noted  for  its  fine  quay  and  harbor. 

Cork  (78,000),  in  size  and  population  the 
third  city  in  Ireland,  is  situated  on  the  Lee, 
and  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  south 
of  Ireland,  and  largely  exports  grain  and 
provisions.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather, 
iron,  gloves,  and  glass,  and  is  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges. 

Queenstffwn  is  a  naval  depot,  and  has 
one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the 
world.  The  principal  fortifications  are  on 
Spike  Island,  a  convict  establishment.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbor  is  defended  by  Cam- 
den  and  Carlisle  forts.  Queenstown  is  a 
place  of  call  for  the  mail  steamers  running 
between  England  and  America.  BLARNEV  CASTLE,  NEAR  CORK. 

At  the  West.— Limerick  (40,000),  the  fourth  city  in  Ireland,  i*  br-nutifully  situated  nn 
the  Shannon,  the  largest  river  in  Ireland.  This  city  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  bridges,  its 
extensive  manufacture  of  lace  and  gloves,  and  its  commercial  e::t  rprisc. 

Galu'ay  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.     It  is  connected  with  Dublin  by  rail. 


i  OWN  (COVE  OF  LURK;. 


BRITISH   DEPENDENCIES    IN    EUROPE. 


I.  GIBRALTAR,  AND  II.  HELIGOLAND. 


ROCK   AND  TOWN   OF  GIBRALTAR,    FROM   THE  NEUTRAL  GROUND. 

1.  Gibraltar  (Djebel  Tarik,  Mountain  of  Tarik,  the  Moor  or  Saracen  who  landed  here  in 
711)  is  a  high  rock  at  the  south  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  and  forms  the  key  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  fortress,  of  looo  guns,  is  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.     Caverns  and  galleries,  for 
communication  and  defence,  have  been  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 

2.  The  Town,  situated  on  the  western  declivity,  is  a  single  spacious  street,  paved  and  lighted. 
Gibraltar  is  a  free  port,  and  the  chief  centre  of  British  commerce  with  the  adjoining  countries.     It  was 
founded  by  Tarik,  a  Moor,  in  711;   ceded  to  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century;  and  captured  by  the 
English  in  1704.     It  is  only  30  miles  from  Tangier,  the  commercial  capital  of  Marocco,  in  Northern 
Africa. 

3.  Helgoland,  or  Heligoland  (Holy  Land),  is  a  rocky  island,  200  feet  high,  46  miles  north- 
west from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Wescr,  and  contains  a  village  and  a  light  house.  It  was 
taken  from  Denmark  in  1807,  and  is  now  a  watering  place.  It  was  held  in  high  veneration  in 
the  Mi 


///.  THE  ISLANDS  OF  MALTA,  GOZO,  AND  COMINO. 

1.  Position,  etc. — This  group  lies  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  Island  of  Sicily  and  the 
Continent  of  Africa.     Area  143  square  miles ;  population  160,000. 

2.  Physical  Features,  etc.— Malta  is  the  principal  island.     It  is  17  miles  long  by  9  wide. 
Except  at  the  south  side  the  coast  is  deeply  indented.     The  surface  is  rocky,  anil  has  little 
depth  of  soil.     Cotton  is  the  staple  product.     The  vine,  figs,  oranges,  and  olives  are  abundant. 
Reing  central  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  a  great  commercial  depot.     Valetta  is  the  capital.     It 
has  fine  docks,  and  is  well  fortified.     Population  about  32,000.     Gazo,  nine  miles  long  by  four 
and  a  half  wide,  is  more  fertile.     Its  Giant's  Tower  is  the  chief  object  of  interest.     Comina  is 
a  very  small  island  ;  population  only  900.     Off  Comino  lies  Cominotto. 

3.  History.— Malta  is  said  to  be  the  Melita  on  which  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked.     Peopled  by  the 
Phcenicians  and  held  by  them,  it  passed  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Romans,  Saracens,  and  Sicilians:  and  in  1522  was  granted  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Knights  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.     It  was  taken  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1798  ;  by  England  in  1800,  and  finally 
ceded  to  her  in  1814. 

IV.  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN,  AND  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

\.  The  Isle  o(  Man  (anc.  Mona  or  Menavia),  may  be  said  to  belong  to  Scotland  rather 
than  England.  It  lies  between  England  and  Ireland.  It  is  31  miles  west  from  the  Knglish 
coast ;  18  miles  south  from  the  coast  of  Scotland  ;  and  40  miles  east  from  that  of  Ireland. 
From  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  Norway.  In  1266 
it  was  ceded  to  Alexander  III.,  King  of  Scotland.  It  has  a  Bishop,  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  but  he  has  not  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Under  Henry 
IV.  it  was  conferred  on  the  family  of  Stanley,  afterwards  Lord  Derby.  By  marriage  it  descended 
to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  who,  in  1765,  ceded  it  to  the  British  Crown  for  £72,000  sterling. 
It  h  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  England,  nor  affected  by  any  particular  act  of  Parliament, 
unless  it  is  particularly  named  in  it.  Castletown  is  the  capital. 

2.  The  Channel  Islands  lie  off  the  French  coast.  They  are  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and 
Sark  (or  Serq).  They  formed  part  of  the  Dukedom  of  Normandy,  and  were  retained  by 
England  when  the  duchy  wa*  relinquished.  In  1 108  they  were  formally  annexed  by  Henry  I. 
to  the  British  Crown.  They  are  governed  by  their  own  laws  ;  but  an  appeal  lies  from  the  courts 
to  the  Privy  Council  of  England. 
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FOR  TUGAL— SPAIN. 


KINGDOM  OF  PORTUGAL. 


The  name  Portugal  only  came  into  us*  about  the  nth  Century.  In  the  Roman  period,  there  was  a 
town  called  Calle,  now  Oporto,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Douro ;  and  this  haven  having  been  much 
frequented,  the  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages  conferred  on  the  surrounding  region  the  name  Porto 
Call*.  Its  ancient  name  was  Luiiiania.  Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  i%  miles. 

1.  Noted  For. — Portugal  is  noted  for  its  wild,  beautiful, and  fertile  valleys;  its 
flora,  exceeding  4000  species ;  and  formerly  for  its  commercial  greatness  ;  but  now 
for  its  wines  and  fruits. 

2.  Position. — This  kingdom  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Spain,  and  on 
the  south  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    It  extends  from  Cape  St.  Mary  in  37"  3' 
North  Latitude  to  its  most  northern  point  on  the  river  Minho   in  42°  n'  North 
Latitude,  and  from  its  most  eastern  point  upon  the  River  Douro  in  7°  zo7  West 
Longitude  to  its  most  western,  Cape  Roca  in  9°  y/  West  Longitude. 

3.  Physical  Features. — Its  surface  is  agreeably  diversified,  and  gradually  slopes 
from  the  north  toward  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     Its  principal  rivers,  the  Douro,  the 
Tagus,  and  the  Guadiana  rise  in  Spain.     The  chief  mountain  range  is  the  Sierra 
Estrella.     The  chief  capes  are  St.  Vincent,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  1797  by  the  British  Admiral  Jervis,  St  Maria,  Espichel,  and  Roca.     The 
coast  is  high  and  rocky. 

4.  Soil  and  Products. — The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  climate  mild  and  salubrious.     The  products 
are  similar  to  those  of  Spain.     The  vine  flourishes  in  the  north  ;  and  the  olive,  the  orange,  the 
lemon,  and  the  citron  in  the  south.      Iron,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  salt,  building  stone,  beautiful 
marbles,  and  wool  are  abundant. 

5.  The  Inhabitants  are  the  same  as  those  of  Spain,  but  their  language  is  different.     Roman 
Catholicism  is  the  established  religion  of  Portugal.     Agriculture  is  neglected,  but  the  vine  is 
much  cultivated. 

6.  The  Travelling  Facilities  are  not  good.    There  are  no  canals;  and  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers  is  often  interrupted  by  droughts.     Lisbon  is  connected  by  railway  with  Oporto,  and  with 
Badajos  on  the  Spanish  frontier.    A  line  of  railway  also  connects  Lisbon  with  Evora  and  Beja. 


7.  Civil  Divisions. — Portugal  was  formerly  divided  into  six  provinces.    It  is  now 
divided  into  seventeen  smaller  provinces.     There  are  also  two  insular  provinces, 
the  Azores  and  Madeira  Islands  respectively. 

8.  Chief  Cities.— In  the  North.— Braga,  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Portugal,  on  the 
Cavado ;  and  Mirandella.  . 

On  the  Oouro.— Oporto  (  The  Harbor)  (108,000)  has  extensive  trade  in  port  wine,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name.    It  was  the  birthplace  of  Magellan  the  navigator. 


CITY   OF  OPORTO,    NEAR   THE   MOUTH   OF   THE    DOURO    RIVER. 

OB  the  Mondego. — Coimbra  contains  the  only  university  in  the  kingdom.  North-east  of 
Coimbra  is  Busaco,  where  Wellington  defeated  the  French  under  Massena,  in  1810. 

On  the  Tagus. — Lisbon  (265,000),  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  well  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  has  a  fine  wide  harbor.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1755, 
when  about  60,000  people  perished.  North-west  of  Lisbon  are  Vimiera  and  Torres  Vedras, 
famous  in  the  campaigns  of  Wellington. 

The  Other  Chiel  Cities  are  Evora  (anc.  Ebora),  noted  for  hardware  and  leather,  and  Mirtola. 
Sines  is  the  birthplace  of  the  navigator  Vasco  de  Gama. 

9.  The  Azores,  from  acor,  a  hawk,  lie  west  of  Portugal.     Angra,  on  Terceira,  is  the  capital 
of  the  group.     St.  Michael's,  the  largest,  is  famous  for  its  oranges. 

The  Madeiras  (wood)  lie  west  of  Marocco.  The  chief  produce  is  wine.  Funchal,  on  the 
south  side  of  Madeira,  is  the  capital. 

10.  Colonies.'— The  Portuguese  were  the  first  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  their 
way  to  India.     They  held  Brazil  till  1825.     Their  principal  colonial  possessions  are  the  Cafe 
Verde  Islands^  in  the  Atlantic  ;  Bissao,  and  the  Islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Prince's,  on  the 
Guinea  coast ;  Ajuda,  Angola,  Ambriz,  Bengitela,  Mossamedes,  and  Mozambique  in  Africa ; 
Goa,  Salsellc,  Daman,  and  Diu,  in    Hindostan;  Macao,  in  China;  and  Flares,  Solor,  and 
part  of  Timor,  in  Malaysia. 


KINGDOM  OF  SPAIN. 


Spain  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  Iberia,  probably  derived  from  the  Hebrew  F.ber,  or 
from  the  Syriac  or  Phoenician  Ebra  or  Ibra.  It  was  also  called  Hesperia  by  the  Greeks.  It  was 
called  Hispania  by  the  Romans.  Spain  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Sptianjah,  or  the  "land  of 
rabbits,"  because  it  abounded  in  these  animals.  Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  440  miles. 

1.  Noted  For. — Spain   (Span.  Espana)   is  noted  for  its  former  commercial  and 
military  greatness,  and  extensive  efforts  at  colonization.     It  is  now  chiefly  noted 
for  its  wine,  raw  silk,  and  merino  wool. 

2.  Boundaries. — Spain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
Pyrenees ;  on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  the  Atlantic ;  and  on  the  west  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic. 

3.  Physical  Features. — The  interior  is  diversified,  and  consists  of  high  table 
lands,  separated  by  mountain  ranges  and  drained  by  several  rivers.     The  principal 
ranges  are  the  Pyrenees  at  the  north,  the  mountains  of  Castile,  and  the  Sierras,  or 
saw-shaped  ranges,  of  Toledo,  Morena,  and  Nevada,  in  the  interior.     The  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  fertile,  and  is  covered  with  a  luxurious  vegetation,  especially 
in  the  south,  which  in  some  places  seems  a  garden  of  perpetual  bloom.     The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Douro  and  Tagus,  flowing  through  Portugal  into  the  Atlantic  ; 
the  Guadalquivir  and  Guadiana,  flowing  southward ;  and  the  Ebro,  flowing  into  the 
Mediterranean.     The  most  noted  capes  are  Ortegal,  Finisterre  (land's  end)  ;  Trafal- 
gar, famous  for  Nelson's  victory  in  1805 ;  Tarifa  (from  which  we  derive  our  wood 
tariff),  the  southernmost  point  of  Europe;  Gata,  Palos,  and  St.  Martin. 


QUICKSILVER  MINE. 

4.  Soil  and  Products. — The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  the  climate  dry.     In  the  north? 
where  the  climate  is  temperate,  the  apple  flourishes,  the  hills  are  covered  with  oak  and 
chestnut,  and  the  valleys  yield  rich  harvests  of  grain  ;  but  the  high  platc.tus  of  the  centra  are 
destitute  of  trees.     In  the  south,  where  the  climate  is  warm,  the  fig.  the  olive,  the  vine,  the 
cactus  plant  for  the  cochineal  insect,  the  orange,  and  the  sugar  cane  flourish.     Fruits  are 
abundant ;  also  coal,  lead,  iron,  and  quicksilver. 

5.  Inhabitants,  etc. — The  Spaniards  arc  a  mixture  of  the  Iberian,  Celtic,  Gothic,  Roman,  and 
Arabic  races.     The  population,  almost  entirely  Roman  Catholic,  is  about  16,350,000,  of  which 
about  50,000  are  Gypsies.     Agriculture,  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  the  rearing  of  merino 
sheep  form  the  leading  pursuits. 

6.  The  Travelling  Facilities  are  not  numerous ;  and  mules  furnish  the  chief  means  of  internal 
transport.     There  are  now  several  railways.     The  rivers  have  few  bridges,  and  have  generally 
to  be  forded.     The  canals  are  not  well  constructed. 

7.  Manufactures,  Exports,  etc. — The  principal  manufactures  arc  silks,  leather,  saltpetre,  and 
iron.     The  chief  exports  are  wines,  wool,  oils,  fruits,  quicksilver,  and  Spanish  flies. 

8.  Provinces. — Previous  to  1833,  Spain  contained  fourteen  provinces;  but  it  is 
now  divided  into  forty-seven,  or,  including  the  Balearic  and  the  Canary  Islands,  into 
forty-nine  provinces. 
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SPAIN— FRANCE. 


S.  Chief  Towns.-,,:)  On  the  North  Coast.— St.  Sebastian,  taken  by  the  Iiriti-,1]  from  the 
French  in  iSn;  Biloao  and  Sanlander,  seaports;  Ftrrol,  a  naval  arsenal;  and  Corunna, 
noted  for  its  herring  fisheries  and  cigars,  whence  the  Spanish  Armada,  designed  for  the 
conquest  of  England,  sailed  in  1588,  and  where  Sir  John  Moore  fell  in  battle  in  1809.  South 
of  Corunna  is  Santiago,  famous  for  its  cathedral. 

(*.)  I*  the  Douro  tos\*.—VaIladolid  (50,000),  where  Columbus  died  in  1506,  and  Burgos, 
are  noted  for  their  cathedrals,  and  for  having  been  capitals  of  the  kingdom.  Segovia  has  an 
aqueduct  built  by  the  Roman  emperor  Trajan.  Salamanca  has  a  university.  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  is  a  fortified  town. 

(c.)  ll  the  Tagus  Basin.  —  Toledo,  a  former  capital,  is  famous  for  its  sword  manuf.i 


Madrid  (385,000),  the  present  capital,  is  situated  near  the  Manzanares,  a  tributary  of 
the  Tagus.  It  is  nearly  eight  miles  in  circuit,  and  surrounded  by  walls.  The  Palace  of  the 
Escurial,  built  in  honor  of  St  Lorenzo  by  Philip  II.,  is  24  miles  north-west  of  the  city, 
and  contains  a  splendid  mausoleum  for  the  Spanish  sovereigns;  a  fine  collection  of  paintings, 
a  large  library,  and  a  college. 

(</.)  In  the  Guadiana  Basin. — Badajos,  a  fortified  frontier  city;  Medelin,  birth  place  of 
Fernando  Cortez,  conqueror  of  Mexico,  ai  1  Traxillo,  of  Pizarro,  conqueror  of  Peru. 

(f.)  In  the  Guadalquivir  Basin.— Cadiz  (60,000),  an  old  seaport  in  the  Island  of  Leon; 
Xeres  (52,000),  whence  are  exported  (Xeres)  sherry  wines  ;  Seville  (129,000),  once  the  Gothic 
and  afterwards  the  Moorish  capital ;  Cordova,  a  famous  city  under  the  Moors.  North  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  Granada  (74,000),  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Moors,  contains  the  fortified  palace 
of  the  Alhambra,  a  noble  specimen  of  Saracenic  architecture. 

(/. )  On  the  South  and  East  Coasts.- Malaga  (i  13,000),  Alrneria,  and  Alicante,  export  towns 
for  fruit;  Cartagena  (54,000),  formerly  an  arsenal;  Murcia  (91,000)  and  Valencia  (138,000), 
with  extensive  silk  trade  ;  Barcelona  (231,000),  a  strongly  fortified  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing town  ;  and  the  seaport  of  Tarragona. 

(g. )  In  the  Ebro  Basin. — Saragassa 
(81,000),  celebrated  for  its  resistance  to 
the  French  in  1808  and  1809,  and  for  its 
warrior  maiden,  the  heroine  of  the  siege, 
contains  a  famous  leaning  tower  like 
that  of  Pis.;  in  Italy.  Pampeluna,  a 
fortress ;  and  Vittoria,  the  scene  of  one 
of  Wellington's  victories. 

10.  The  Balearic  Isles  lie  east  of  Spain. 
They  are  h'iza,   Majorca,    Minorca, 
Formentcra,  and  Cabrera.     Palma,  in 
Majorca,   is  the   capital.      Mahon,   in 
Minorca,  has  a  fine  harbor.    The  islands 
are  healthy,  and  their  soil  fertile. 

The  Canary  Isles  (anc.  Imulae  For- 
tiinatae)  lie  west  of  Africa.  The  chief 
are  Palma,  Ferro,  Camera,  Tcneriffc, 
Canary,  Fuertevcntura,  and  Lan- 
zarote.  Palmas,  in  Canary,  is  the  capi- 
tal. Santa  Cruz,  in  Tencriffe,  is  the 
chief  port. 

11.  Colonies. — Of    the    former 
numerous  Spanish  colonies,  chiefly 
in  South  America  there  only  remain 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  fines,  in  the 
West  Indies;  Ceuta  and  five  other 

LEANING  TOWER  OF  SAN  FELIPE  ciirKcH,  SARAGASSA,  small  settlements  in  the  north  of 
Marocco  ;  Fernando  Po  and  Annabon,  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa  ;  and  part  of  the 
Fhilifpine  Islands,  the  Carolina!  and  Paiaos,  and  of  the  Ladrones,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

12.  Gibraltar. — See  British  Dependencies  in  Europe,  page  88. 

13.  Andorra. — This  small  republic,  independent  since  A.D.  790,  lies  in  three  wild  valleys  in 
the  Pyrenees.     The  people,  about  1 8,000  in  number,  arc  chiefly  engaged  in  mining,  rearing 
cattle,  and  occasionally  in  smuggling. 

Chief  Town. — Andorra.     Population,  2000. 


REPUBLIC     OF    FRANCE. 

From  Frank  f.  fr-e  people,  Teutonic  tribes  who  conquered  France  in  the  fifth  century.     Size,  equal 
to  a  square  of  451  miles. 

1.  Noted  for.— France 
is  noted  for  the  military 
character  of   its  people ; 
its    wines    and    brandy; 
and   its  extensive  manu- 
facture of  silks,  clocks, 
bronzes,  and  fancy  arti- 
cles. 

2.  Boundaries.— 
France   is    bounded    on 
the  north  by  the  English 
Channel    and    Belgium ; 
on  the  east  by  Germany, 
Switzerland,    and    Italy ; 
on    the     south    by    the 
Mediterranean   Sea  and 
Spain;   and  on  the  west 
by  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

3.  Physical  features. 

— It  is  mountainous  in 
the  south-eastern  and 
southern  portions,  and 
undulating  in  the  north 
and  the  north-west.  The 
Pyrenees  Mountains  sep- 
arate France  from  Spain; 
the  -Alps  divide  it  from 
Italy,  and  the  Jura  from 
Switzerland.  From  the 
Jura  the  Vosges  range 
extends  north-east,  and 
west  of  the  Rhone  River 
are  the  Cevennes  and 
Auvergne  Mountains.  NOTRE  DAME  OF  PARIS. 

The  surface  is  divided  into  four  river  basins:    (i.)    The  Seine  basin;    (2.)   The 
Loire;    (3  )  The  Garonne;  and  (4.)  The  Rhone  basin. 


GATHERING  CORK. 

4.  Climate  and  Products.— France  is  a  land  of  corn,  wine,  and 
oiL     Wheat,  flax,  sugar-beet,  and  other  hardy  plants  flourish  at 
the  north ;  the  more  tender  grape  vine,  in  central  France :  and 
the  oil  olive,  mulberry,  and  various  tropical  plants  at  the  south. 
Bees  and  silk  worms  are  extensively  reared,  and  cork  trees  grow 
in  the  south.     The  chief  minerals  are  iron,  coal,  and  salt. 

5.  The  Inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race  of  Celts,  Goths,  and 
Franks,  in  which  the  Celtic  preponderates.     Near  the  Rhine,  the 
people  are  chiefly  of  Germanic  stock.     Brittany  derived  its  name 
from  fugitives  from  Great  Britain.     The  inhabitants  of  the  East- 
ern Pyrenees  are  still  Spanish  or  Basque. 


THE   CRAPE    VINE. 
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6.  Travelling    Facilities.  —  The  public  roads  are  generally  good.     Railways  connect  the 
interior  with  the  most  important  towns  on  the  coast  and  frontier.      There  are  about  eighty-six 
canals  in  various  parts  of  France. 

7.  Maiilactvrn.— In  the  extent  and  variety  of  her  manufactures,  France  ranks  next  to 
Great  Britain  ;  but  in  the  beauty  of  her  silk  fabrics,  she  holds  the  first  place  in  the  world. 

8.  Manufacturing  Centres.— Lyons,  at  the  south-east,  is  the  great  centre  of  silk  manufacture ; 
Paris,  of  jewelry,  gloves,  and  fancy  articles  ;  and  various  towns  farther  north,  of  linen,  cotton, 
and  lace. 

9.  Civil  Divisions.— France,  formerly  divided  into  thirty-four  provinces,  is  now, 
with  Corsica,  subdivided  into  eighty-nine  departments,  deriving  their  names  from 
rivers,  mountains,  or   other  natural  features   of  the   district.      Corsica  belongs 
geographically  to  Italy,  but  politically  to  France.     It  is  1 10  miles  long,  and  53  miles 
wide.     The  west  coast  has  numerous  bays,  while  the  east  coast  is  almost  unbroken. 
A  mountain  chain,  rich  in  minerals,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  island. 

10.  Chiel  Towns.— (.1.)  In  the  North-Cast  Basin.  —  Valenciennes,  famous  for  its  laces,  and 
Arras,  for  its  tapestry,  are  situated  on  the  Scheldt  and  its  tributaries.      Dunkirk  is  a  seaport 
at  the  extreme  north  of  France. 


CHERBOURG   AND   ITS    BREAKWATER. 

(b.)  In  the  English  Channel  Basin. — Calais,  on  the  coast,  opposite  Dover ;  Lille  (163,000)  is 
a  strongly  fortified  city  ;  Boulogne  has  important  fisheries ;  Dieppe  is  a  watering  place  ;  .Si?. 
Mala  is  the  place  from  which  Jacques  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada,  sailed  in  1534; 
Cherbourg  is  a  strongly  fortified  naval  station. 

In  the  Somme. — Abbeville  ;  near  it  is  Crecy,  noted  for  Edward  III.'s  victory  in  1346. 

Oil  the  Seine. — Havre  (92,000),  one  of  the  principal  commercial  ports;  Rouen  (105,000), 
where  William  the  Conqueror  died  and  Richard  Cceur  de  Leon  was  buried,  has  an  extensive 
cotton  trade. 

Paris  (1,989,000),  the  capital  of  France,  in  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
is  the  second  city  in  Europe  for  extent  and  importance.  Its  principal  manufactures 
are  fancy  articles  and  jewelry.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  number  and  elegance -of 
its  public  buildings,  and  for  its  scientific  and  literary  institutions.  Near  Paris  is 
Versailles,  noted  for  its  fountains  and  gardens,  and  for  its  palace,  built  by  Louis 
XIV.,  but  now  converted  into  the  houses  of  legislature. 

(c.)  On  the  Atlantic  and  Bay  ol  Biscay  Coasts.—  Brest,  Rochefort,  and  Rochelle  are  naval 
stations. 

In  the  Basin  ol  the  Loire. — Nantes  (122,000),  with  extensive  shipbuilding  and  foreign  trade, 
celebrated  for  an  edict  in  favor  of  the  Protestants,  issued  by  Henri  IV.  in  1598,  and  revoked 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685  ;  Orleans,  noted  for  its  cloth  manufactures,  and  for  its  siege,  in  I42S, 
by  the  English,  which  was  raised  by  Joan  of  Arc;  St.  Etiennc  (126,000)  is  in  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  most  valuable  coal  fields  of  France. 

Near  the  Vienne.—  Poitiers  (on  the  Clain),  where,  in  1356,  the  Black  Prince  took  King 
John  of  France  prisoner.  Limoges  (on  the  Vienne)  has  manufactures  of  iron  and  porcelain. 

On  the  Garonne. — Bordeaux  (;i5,ooo)  the  second  seaport  of  France,  is  noted  for  its  export 
of  wine ;  Toulouse  (132,000)  has  a  large  transit  trade. 

South  ol  the  Adour  is  Pan,  the  birthplace,  in  1553,  of  the  celebrated  Henri  IV.  of  France, 
and,  in  i;<>;,  (if  Iternadottc,  afterwards  Kin;;  of  Sweden. 


(it.)  On  the  Mediterranean  Coast.—  Toulon  is  the  naval  station  for  the  French  Mediter- 
ranean fleet;  Marseilles  (319,000)  is  the  greatest  seaport  in  France. 

West  ol  the  Mouth  ol  the  Rhone  are  Montfellier ;  and  Nismes,  with  many  Roman  remains. 

On  or  near  the  Rhone. — A;ignon  was  for  seventy  years  the  residence  of  the  Popes  ;  Lyons 
(343,000),  the  second  city  in  France,  has  extensive  manufactures,  and  was  the  birthplace  of 
Jussicu  the  botanist,  and  Jacquard  the  inventor  of  the  loom  which  bears  his  name.  \icc  has 
a  salubrious  climate. 

(c.)  In  the  Saone  and  Rhone  Basin.— Dijon  is  the  centre  of  the  Burgundy  wine  trade. 
Bcsan^on,  on  the  Doubs,  is  noted  for  its  clocks  and  watches ;  Grenoble,  on  the  Isere,  contains 
a  statue  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  In  Savoie  is  Chambery,  the  capital. 

(/•}  Ajaccio,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  was  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon  1. 

II.  Colonies  and  Protected  Countries:— 

In  Africa. — Algeria;  Senegal  Settlements;  Ivory  Coast  and  Gaboon  River;  St. 
Marie ;  Nossi-Bi  group  ;  Mayotte,  and  Bourbon. 

In  Asia. — Chandernagore,  Yanaon,  Pondicherry,  and  Karikal,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Hindostan;  Make,  on  the  west  coast;  Cochin  China,  and  the  Protectorate  of  Cam- 
bodia, in  Further  India. 

In  America. — Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  other  islands  in  the 
West  Indies.  St.  Pierre  and  Aliquelon,  fishing  stations  off  Newfoundland.  French 
Guiana,  or  Cayenne,  in  the  north-east  of  South  America. 

In  Oceania,  the  Marquesas  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Loyalty  Islands  ;  and 
the  Protectorate  of  Tahiti,  Low  Archipelago,  Gambur,  and  other  islands. 


KINGDOM    OF    BELGIUM. 

From  Belgts,  an  ancient  tribe.     Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  107  miles. 

1.  Noted  For. — Belgium  is  noted  for  its  iron  manufactures  and  for  the  remark- 
able  industry  of  its  people. 

2.  Boundaries. — This  small  kingdom  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Holland ;  on 
the  east  by  Germany ;  on  the  south  by  France ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  North  Sea. 

3.  Physical  Features. — Its  surface  is  nearly  level ;  being  part  of  the  great  plain 
which  extends  eastward  from  North-Western  France.     The  coasts  are  low,  requir- 
ing dykes,  as  in  Denmark  and  Holland,  to  keep  out  the  sea.     The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Scheldt  and  the  Maas,  or  Meuse. 

4.  Soil  and  Climate. — The  soil,  though  not  fertile,  has,  by  industry  and  skill,  been  rendered 
productive.     The  climate  is  cool  and  moist  in  the  west  and  the  south-east,  but  is  drier  inland. 

5.  The  Products  are  grain,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  and  tobacco.     The  Flemish  horses  are  famous. 
In  the  basin  of  the  Maas  and  other  rivers, coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals  are  abundant. 

8.  Inhabitants. — The  Belgian  people  are  made  up  of  two  distinct  stocks,  viz.:  (i.)  the 
Flemings,  natives  of  the  district  of  Flanders,  lying  between  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France, 
who  are  of  German  origin,  and  (2.)  Walloons,  or  mixed  Celts,  who  are  descendants  of  the- 
ancient  Belgs. 

7.  Travelling  Facilities. — Belgium  has  excellent  roads,  and  numerous  canals  and  railroads. 

8.  Manufactures. — The  manufactures   are  confined  chiefly  to  the  coal  districts.     Laces, 
linens,  carpets,  and  machinery  are  among  the  most  important. 

9.  Civil  Divisions. — Belgium  is  divided  into  nine  provinces. 

10.  Chief  Cities.— (<T.)  On  the  Coast.— Ostend  is  the  principal  seaport;  Bruges  (45,000), 
an  old  commercial  town,  is  now  noted  for  its  lace  manufactures. 

(t.)  On  the  Scheldt.—  Ant- 

U'erf  (Anvcrs)  (160,000), 
famous  for  its  cathedral, 
Flemish  paintings,  and  its 
fortifications  ;  Ghent  (Gand) 
(131,000),  built  on  26  islands, 
birthplace  of  Charles  V.  and 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  noted  for 
its  European  treaties  ;  Fan- 
tenoy,  a  famous  battlefield ; 
Tournay,  noted  for  its  Brus- 
sels carpets ;  Mons,  for  coal 
and  iron. 

(<-.)  In  the  Interior.— Brus- 
sels (Bruxelles)  (391,000), 
the  capital,  noted  for  its 
laces,  carriages,  and  book 
publishing,  is  near  the  bat- 
tlefields of  Waterloo  and 
Ramillies  ;  Mechlin,  or,  in 
French,  Malines,  a  railway 
centre,  is  noted  for  its  lace. 

MONUMENTS   ON    THB    BATTLEFIELD    OF  WATERLOO. 

(</.)  On  the  Maas.— Namur  and  Liege  (120,000)  are  noted  for  their  metal  manufactures; 
and  Vcrviers  for  fine  cloth. 


NETHERLANDS, 
BELGIUM 

&  LUXEMBOURG 
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HOLLAND— DENMARK. 


KINGDOM    OF    HOLLAND. 

The  name  Holland  or  the  ffn^  from  oflant,  marshy  ground,  was  originally  the  name  of  a  province, 
which  has  been  extended  to  the  whole  country.  Holland  is  also  called  the  Netherlands,  and  Low 
Countries.  Sue,  equal  to  a  square  of  113  miles. 


KINGDOM    OF    DENMARK. 

So  called  from  Dane  and  march,  a  boundary.     Size,  121  square  miles. 


AMSTERDAM. 

1.  Noted  For.— Holland,  or  the  Netherlands,  is  noted  for  its  sea-embankments 
and  canals. 

2.  Boundaries. — This  Kingdom  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west,  by  the  North 
Sea ;  on  the  south,  by  Belgium ;  and  on  the  east,  by  Germany. 

3.  Physical  Features. — The  surface  is  nearly  flat,  and  is  intersected  by  numer- 
ous canals.     It  is  below  the  level  of  high  tides  ;  but  it  is  protected  by  natural  sand- 
banks, and  by  artificial  dykes  or  embankments,  constructed  chiefly  of  earth  and.  clay. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Scheldt,  the  Maas,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Waal,  which  form  a  delta. 
The  chief  inlet  is  the  Zuider  Zee,  or  Southern  Sea,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  chain  of  islands. 

4.  Soil  and  Climate.— The  soil  at  the  south  is  fertile.    The  climate  is  humid,  but  the  winters 
are  generally  severe.     The  east  is  dry  and  healthy. 

5.  The  Products  are  chiefly  agricultural.     Dairy  husbandry  is  brought  to  great  perfection. 

8.  The  Inhabitants  arc  chiefly  Dutch,  and  belong  to  the  Teutonic  stock.    Jews  are  numerous. 
7    Travelling  Facilities. — Canals  are  in  Holland  what  common  roads  are  elsewhere,  and  they 

form  a  net-work  over  the  kingdom.     Railways  connect  the  chief  cities  with  the  capital. 
I.  Exports. — Linens,  leather,  delf,  gin,  butter,  cheese,  and  cattle. 

9.  Civil  Divisions.— Holland  is  divided  into  twelve  provinces,  including  Limburg 
and  Luxembourg. 

10.  Chief  Cities.— On  or  near  the  Coast.— Amsterdam  (302,000),  the  capital,  south  of  the 
Zuider  Zee,  noted  for  its  shipbuilding,  commerce,  and  money  exchanges,  is  built  upon  piles, 
and  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals,  crossed  by  250  bridges ;  Haarlem,  three  miles  from  the 
German  Ocean,  is  famous  for  its  botanical  nurseries,  and  for  the  St.  Bavon  organ  ;   Hoorn,  the 
birthplace  of  Tasman,  the  discoverer  of  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  and  of  Schouten,  who 
discovered  and  first  doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  called  it  after  his  birthplace  ;   Saardam,  where 
Peter  the  Great  was  a  shipcarpenter ;  and  Camferdown,  noted  for  a  British  naval  victory. 
From  Delft,  near  Rotterdam,  we  derive  the  word  delf,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  earthenware. 

On  the  Rhine.— Leyden,  noted  for  its  noble  defence  in  1573  against  the  Spaniards,  in 
honor  of  which  its  university  was  founded ;  Utrecht,  with  woollen  manufactures  and  a 
university,  and  noted  for  a  treaty  signed  here,  in  1713,  between  England  and  France. 

On  the  Hm.—Bois-le-Duc,  a  fortified  town ;  Dart,  noted  for  its  Ecclesiastical  Synod, 
held  in  1618;  Rotterdam  (143,000),  with  large  commerce,  the  birthplace  of  Erasmus;  The 
Haqut  (108,000),  where  the  king  resides,  the  birthplace  of  Huygens  the  astronomer;  and 
Macstruht,  with  celebrated  caverns,  has  an  extensive  trade. 

At  the  North  are  Leu-warden,  containing  a  king's  palace;  and  Groningen,  a  university. 

To  the  South. — Luxemburg,  capital  of  a  duchy,  with  immense  fortifications,  dismantled  in 
1867,  when  the  duchy  was  declared  neutral  territory. 

II.  The  Colonial  Possessions  of  Holland  are  Java,  Celebes,  Moluccas,  and  parts 
of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  West  Papua  or  New  Guiana,  and  other  islands,  in  Oceania ; 
some  ports  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Africa  ;  Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinman,  in  South 
America ;  and  several  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 


Xnn.  11    East  from-  33  Greenwich.  13 


1.  Noted  For. — Denmark  is  noted  for  its  peninsular  form,  and  for  having  been 
the  seat  of  the  ancient   warlike  Danes. 

2.  Boundaries. — This  kingdom  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Skager  Rack, 
a  gulf  of  the  North  Sea  ;  on  the  east  by  the   Cattegat,  the  Sound,  and  the  Baltic  ; 
on  the  south  by  Germany ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  North  Sea,  which  the  Danes 
call  the  Western  Ocean- 

3.  Civil  Divisions.— Denmark  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  viz. :  i.  Jutland; 
2.  Seeland  and  Moen ;  3.  Funen  and  Langeland ;  4.  Laalland  and  Falster ;  and 
5.  Bornholm. 

4.  Physical    Features.— The    surface   to    the    north   of   Jutland   is   low    and 
flat,   and   covered   with   sand    and    small    lakes.      More    than    a    third    part    of 
Denmark  consists  of  islands,  the  most  important  of  which  are   Funen,  Zealand, 
and   Laaland.      The   principal   straits    are   the    Sound,  the   Great   Belt,    and   the 
Little  Belt.      The   Cattegat  and  Skager   Rack   (the  crooked  strait  of  Skager,  or 
the   Skawe)  are  a  prolonged  arm   of  the  sea  stretching  from  the  North  Sea  to 
Zealand  and  Funen. 

5.  Soil  and  Products. — Except  at  the  north,  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.     The  climate 
is   humid.     Pasturage   is    good,   and    is    the    chief    source    of    wealth.      Water    birds    are 
numerous,  and  furnish  feathers  for  export.      Game  is   abundant.      The  streams   and  fiords 
abound  in   valuable   fish,  as   cod,  herring,   and   salmon.      The   fisheries  form   an    essential 
branch  of  national  industry.      Coal  is  found  on  one  of  the  islands,  and  peat  is  plentiful,  but 
there  is  little  timber. 

6.  Travelling   Facilities. — The  fiords,  or   inlets,   make  almost  every  part  of   Denmark 
accessible  to  the  sea. 

7.  Inhabitants. — Jutland,  or  the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  was  the  land  of  the  Jutes. 

8.  Chief  Cities.— Copenhagen,  or  Merchant's  Haven  (250,000),  the  capital,  on  the  islands  of 
Zealand  and  Amagar,  is  a  strongly  fortified  port,  and  so  are  those  of  Rendsborg,  Gliistadt  and 
Fredericia.     It  is  noted  for  its  university  and  public  buildings.    Elsinore  is  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Sound,  and  near  it  is  the  Kronberg  Castle  the. principal  fortress.     Roeskilde,  in  Zealand, 
was  the  former  capital.    Offense,  in  Funen,  was  founded  by  King  Odin. 

9.  The  Colonial  Possessions  of  Denmark  are  Iceland ;  the  Faroe  Isles  (Faar-oen 
or   sheep  islands),  between    Iceland  and   Norway;    Greenland;    Santa    Cruz,  St. 
Thomas,  and  St.  John,  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  some  of  the  Nicobar  hies 
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From  the   (Vltii    ^f  rr,  w.tr,  .iml   HKIHH.   in.ui  ;  ur  (nun   tin-    IVrsi.m  r.nn<u>,\  loiintiy  U-yonit   llic 
Oxus  River,  whence  the  (icrnuns  an  ii.ivc  come.  Si/.e,  n|u.il  n.  .1  square  o(  456  miles. 


EHRENBRBITSTF.IN,    ON    THE    RHINE,    OPPOSITE    COBLF.NTZ. 

1.  Boundaries.— Germany  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  North  Sea,  Denmark, 

and  the  lialtic  Sea;  on  the  east,  by  Russia  and  Austria  ;  on  the  south,  by  Austria 
and  Swit/.crland  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

2.  Divisions. — Since  1871,  the  German   Empire,  which  was  established  during 
the  Franco  Prussian  war,  has  consisted  of  four  Kingdoms,  six  Grand  Duchies,  five 
Duchies,  seven  Principalities,  three   Free  Towns,  and  the   Reichsland   of  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

3.  Government. — The  government  of  the  Empire  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  with 
a  parliament  of  two  houses.      The  upper  house,  called  the  Bundesrath  (Federal 
Council),  consists  of  fifty-nine  members,  annually  appointed  by  the  governments  of 
the  various  states.     The  lower  house,  called  the  Reichstag  (Diet  of  the  Realm), 
( (insists  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  members,  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
and  ballot  for  three  years.     Berlin  is  the  capital. 

(A.)  The  four  kingdoms  are  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg. 
KINGDOM    OF    PRUSSIA. 

From  Pritczi,  name  of  a  Gothic  tribe  settled  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen.     Size,  equal  to  a 

square  of  370  miles. 

t.  Noted  For.— Prus- 
sia is  noted  for  its  por- 
celain, which  rivals  that 
of  Sevres  and  Dresden, 

and  for  its  iron  manufac- 
tures. 

2.     Boundaries.  - 

Prussia  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  North 
Sea,  Denmark,  and  the 
13  Baltic  Sea  ;  on  the  east 
by  Russia  ;  on  the  south 
by  Austria  and  several 
of  the  German  States ; 
and  on  the  west  by 
France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland. 

3.  Civil  Divisions. — It  is  divided  into  twelve  provinces,  besides  the  small  Principality  of 
Ilohenzollern. 

4.  Physical  Features.—  From  the  interior,  the  surface  inclines  to  the  north,  as  shown  by  the 
direction  of  the  rivers.     Along  the   Baltic,  the  coast  is  generally  flat.     Eastern  Prussia  is 
covered  with  forests,  and  dotted  over  with  lakes.     In  the  mountainous  part  of  the  south,  the 
scenery  is  picturesque.     Rhenish  Prussia  lies  in  the  Rhine  valley.     The  chief  rivers  which  flow 
through  Prussia  to  the  north  are  the  Vistula,  the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Rhine,  with  some  of 
their  tributaries.     The  Oder  is  almost  entirely  in  Prussia. 

5.  Soil  and  Climate. — Along  the  rivers  the  soil  is  fertile ;  in  other  parts  it  is  sandy  and  not 
so  productive.     The  wine  district  is  in  the  rich  Rhine  valley.     The  climate  near  the  Baltic  is 
changeable  and  foggy,  but  in  the  interior  of  the  country  it  is  warm  and  agreeable. 

6.  Products. — The  chief  products  are  grain,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  tobacco,  sugar  beet,  and 
grapes.      Sheep,  hogs,  and  bees  are  extensively  reared.     Amber  is  abundant  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic.     Mines  of  coal,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  and  copper  are  worked- 

7.  Manufactures  and  Exports.— The  leading  manufactures  in  the  mining  districts  of  Rhenish 
Prussia  and  Silesia  are  linen  and  woollen  goods.     Among  the  chief  exports  are  grain,  wine, 
timber,  wool,  and  linen. 


8.  Travelling  Facilities.—  Railways  connect  Berlin,  Hie  capital,  with  the  principal  cities  of 
continental  Europe.     There  are  few  canals,  but  the  rivers  afford  cuinmcrcia!  facilities 

9.  The  Inhabitants  arc  chiefly  Germans  ;  but  in  parts  of  Eastern  Prussia  they  are  of  Slavonic 
origin.     Jews  arc  numerous  in  the  cities  and  towns.     One-half  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits.      Education  is  generally  diffused,  and  there  arc  ten  universities  in  the 
kingdom. 

10.  Chief  Cities.—  At  the  North-Casl.      \l,m,-l,  with  an  extensive  grain  and  timber  trade. 

On  the  Prejel.—  A"»«/f/Vrf  (kind's  mountain)  (123,000),  the  former  capital,  built  c,n  piles; 
/•'rial/ami,  scene  of  a  French  victory  over  the  Russians. 

On  the  Vistula.—  Dantig  (98,000),  the  chief  seat  of  foreign  commerce;   Thorn,  the  birth- 
tile  celebrated  astronomer  Copernicus. 


On  the  Oder.  —  Stettin  (Si,ooo),  an  important  grain  seaport;  Fr 
cloth  manufactures;  Brcslau  (239,000),  with  woollen  and  linen  manufactures. 

On  the  Wartha.—  Poscn,  the  capital  of  ancient  Poland. 

On  the  Elbe.  —  Madgcburg  (123,000!  is  well  fortified,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
woollens  and  porcelain. 

On  the  Saal  and  Tributaries.—  Italic,  the  birthplace  of  Handel  the  musical  composer,  is  the 
seat  of  a  university  ;  Eislfbcn,  the  birthplace  of  Luther  and  the  place  where  lie  died  ;  Lntzen, 
where  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  fell  in  battle  ;  and  Krfurt,  where  Luther  was 
once  a  monk. 

On  the  Havel  and  the  Spree.  —  Brantlcnbnrg,  the  scat  of  the  founders  of  the  kingdom  ; 

Potsdam,  with  the  country  palace  of  the  king. 

Berlin  (1,045,000)  is  the  capital  of  Prussia,  and  the  chief  seat  of  her  literary  and  other 
institutions.  It  has  also  extensive  manufactures.  This  handsome  city  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  and  entered  by  sixteen  gates.  The  principal  street  is  divided  into  five  avenues  by  four 
rows  of  trees,  and  on  either  side  are  the  palaces  and  other  public  buildings.  Berlin  is  noted 
for  its  royal  library  ;  and  for  its  university,  founded  in  1809. 

In  the  Rhine  VM«l.—Fraiii-Jort-on-ll:<--)fainc  (103,000)  is  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade, 
banking,  and  mercantile  transactions  of  Central  Europe.  Goethe  was  born  here.  Dits- 
schlorf,  is  the  mart  for  cotton  and  silk  manufactures.  Cologne  (from  Colonia  Agrippina, 
a  Roman  Colony,  having  been  planted  there  by  desire  of  Agrippina,  Nero's  mi.thcr,  who  was 
born  there)  (135,000)  is  noted  for  its  perfumed  water,  and  for  its  fine  Gothic  cathedral. 
Barmen  (87,000)  is  a  manufacturing  town.  Bonn  was  the  birthplace  of  Bccthoven,thc  musical 
composer.  Coblentz  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moselle.  Traces,  the  oldest  city  in  Germany,  has 
many  Roman  antiquities.  Aix  la  Chafellc,  noted  for  its  hot  springs,  was  the  residence  of  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne.  Munstcr,  where  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  concluded  in  i6^S;and 
Mhidcn,  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  French,  by  the  Anglo-Hanoverians,  in  1759. 

In  the  Weser  Valley.  —  At  Hanover  (107,000)  the  astronomer  Sir  Win.  Herschel  was  bom. 
Ciot/higcn  has  a  university.  Osnabruck  is  noted  for  its  linen  of  that  name.  Emden,  at  the 
outlet  of  the  Ems,  is  the  chief  seaport. 

A  LS  AC  F.-L  OR  R  A  I  NE. 

Size,  equal  to  a  square  nf  75  miles. 

1.  Reichsland,  or  the  Imperial  Territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  was  wrested  from  France  in 
1871.     Capital,  Strasburg  (94,000),  a  fortified  city,  on  the  111,  famed  for  its  cathedral,  the  spire 
of  which  is  446  feet  high.     Afciz  (46,000),  on  the  Moselle,  is  strongly  fortified.     Here  the 
French  army,  under  Bazaine,  capitulated  to  the  Germans  in  1870.     MiihUiausen  (59,000)  is 
an  important  manufacturing  town. 

2.  Boundaries.  —  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rhine  Palatinate,  on  the  east  by  the 
Rhine,  on  the  south  by  Switzerland,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Vosges  Mountains. 

3.  Physical  Features.  —  The  district  possesses  many  natural  attractions,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  Central  Europe  ;  there  arc  several  ranges  of  hills  but  not  of  -:  n.     It 
is  rich  in  minerals,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal  and  rock  salt  being  wrought  with  profit. 

4.  Products.  —  Corn,  flax,  tobacco,  grapes,  and  various  other  fruits. 

KINGDOM    OF    S  A  X  O  N  V. 

Sti.voti,  a  short  swordsman,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  early  Teutonic  tribe.     S'/.c,  equal  to  a  square  of 

76  niilc>. 

1.  Noted  For.  —  Saxony,  the  centre  of  the  book  trade  of  Germany.  r  being  the 

smallest  kingdom  in  Europe. 

2.  Position.  —  This  compact  little  kingdom  lies  south  of  Prussia,  and  north  of  Bavaria  and 
Bohemia. 

3.  Physical  Features.—  From  the  Bohemian  Erz  Gebirge  (Ore  Mountains)  at  the  south,  the 
surface  of  Saxony  slopes  northward  to  the  great  plain.     It  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  its  scenery 
is  highly  picturesque.     The  River  Elbe  and  its  tributaries  flow  through  it. 

4.  Products.  —  Orchards,  vineyards,  and  pasture  lands  abound.     On  the  latter,  the  ll 
which  furnish  the  fine  S.ixony  wool  are  reared.  This  wool  and  the  products  of  numerous  mines 
are  the  chief  exports. 

5.  Chief  Cities.—  Dresden  (107,000),  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  is  noted  for  its  public 
buildings,  museum,  and  gallery  of  paintings  ;  also  for  its  china  and  porcelain.     Freiberg  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  mining  district.    Lcifzi,  (the  Linden  Town)  (127,000),  the  German  book  mart, 
has  a  university.     Clu-innitz  (78,000)  is  the  principal  seat  of  cotton-weaving  in  the  kingdom. 
Biiitlzcn  is  famous  for  its  manufactories  of  cloth  and  cotton  stockings. 
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BA  VARIA—\VURTEMBERC,—THE  DUCHIES— THE  PRINCIPALITIES— FREE  CITIES. 


KINGDOM    OF    B  AVAR  J.I. 

Originally  called  Boiaria,  from  the  ancient  Boii,  who  settled  here  (oo  B.C.     Size,  equal  to  a  square  of 

171  miles. 

1.  Noted  For.  — Bavaria  (Germ.  Baiern)  is  noted  for  its  transit  trade  between  Austria,  Italy, 
and  Northern  Germany. 

2.  Position. — The  chief  part  of  Bavaria  lies  between  Bohemia  and  \Vurtemberg ;  and  the 
remainder  on  the  Rhine,  cast  of  Baden.    It  is  bounded  north  by  Hesse  Cassel,  Saxe  Meiningen, 
Weimar,  the  principality  of  Reus,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony, 

3.  Physical  Features.  -Mountains  nearly  enclose  Bavaria  at  the  south-east,  north-east.and 
north-west,   forming  an  extensive  river  basin  for  the  Danube  and  the  Main,  a  tributary  of 
the  Khine,which  here  take  their  rise.     These  mountains  range  from  3000  to  upwards  of  10,000 
feet  in  height.     Rhenish  llavaria  is  traversed  by  mountains  dividing  it  into  two  parts.     The 
climate  is  mild  and  salubrious,  the  soil  is  very'  fertile  and  rich  in  mineral  wealth. 

4.  The  Products  are  grain,  flax,  timber,  and  fruits.     The  grape  flourishes  in  the  south. 
Timber,  grain,  beer,  and  wines,  wool,  leather,  hops,  and  fruits  are  the  chief  exports.    The  lakes 
and  rivers  abound  in  fish, 

5.  Chief  Cities. — Munich  (Germ,  .\fiinflitn)  (199,000),  the  capital,  on  the  Isar,  is  famous 
for  its  galleries  of  painting  and  sculpture,  its  library,  its  university,  and  its  optical  and  mathe- 
matical ins;  i  \ccpting  Madrid,  its  position  is  more  elevated  than  that  of  any  city  in 
Europe.     Augsburg  (57,000),  on  the  Lech  :  Ratiston,  on  the  Danube,  the  seat  of  the  German 
Diet  from  1662  until  iSo6  ;  Sfeyer,  or  Spire,  on  the  Rhine.     Nuremberg  (91,000),  on  the 
Pegnitz,  is  the  great  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  German  clocks  and  toys. 


KINGDOM    OF    WVRTEMBERG. 

Named  from  a  leading  Count  of  that  title  in  the  nth  century.    Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  88  miles. 

1.  Noted  For.— Wurtemberg  is  noted  for  having  been  the  chief  theatre  of  war  during  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789-99. 

2.  Position.— This  kingdom,  formed  by  Napoleon  I.  in   1805,  lies  between  Bavaria  Proper 
and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

3.  Physical  Features.— Wurtemberg  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Alps,  in  which  the 
Neckar,  a  Rhine  tributary,  takes  its  rise, 

4.  Products. — The  soil  being  highly  fertile,  grain  and  fruits  are  abundant.     Mines  and 
mineral  springs  are  numerous. 

5.  Chief  Cities. — Stuttgard  ( 107,000),  the  capital,  near  the  Neckar,  is  noted  for  its  book  trade, 
its  palace,  and  its  library  ;   Ulm  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Danube. 


THE    SIX    GRAND    DUCHIES. 


THE    FIVE    DUCHIES. 


THE    DUCAL    PALACE,    GOTHA,    (PATERNAL    HOME   OF    THE    LATE    PRINCE    ALBERT). 

1.  Brunswick  consists  ol  five  kolated  portions  of  territory  lying  south  of  Hanover.     It  is 
noted  for  forests.     Brunswick  (66,000),  the  capital,  is  a  very  old  place,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
first  walled  by  Bruno,  Duke  of  Ostfalen,  about  the  ninth  century.     Its  industry  consists  chiefly 
in  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen,  beet-sugar,  tobacco,  fapier-mac/u,  and  lackered  wares. 

2.  Anhalt  is  situated  in  the  Elbe  valley.     It  ranks  among  the  most  fertile  of  the  States  of 
Germany,  and  produces  large  quantities  of  grain,  tobacco,  flax,  hops,  and  fruits,  especially 
grapes  ;  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep.     Its  principal  export  trade  is  in 
the  raw  products.     Dessau  on  the  Mulde,  and  Bcrnburg  on  the  Saal,  are  the  chief  towns. 

The  Saxon  Duchies  are  those  of  the  Saxes,  viz. : 

3.  Altenburg,  4.  Coburg-Gotha,  and  5.  Meiningen.     They  lie  between  Prussian  Saxony  and 
Bavaria.     Saxe  Coburg  Gotha  was  the  paternal  home  of  the  late  Prince  Albert  of  England. 

THE    SE  VEN  PRINCIPALITIES. 

Waldeck  lies  north  and  west  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  east  of  Lippc  Detmold. 
Lippe  Detmold  lies  between  Hesse  Cassel,  Hanover,  Waldeck,  and  Prussia. 
Schwartzburg  Rudelstadt  lies  south  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  north  of  the  Thuringian  Forest 
range. 

Schwartzburgh  Sondershausen  is  imbedded  in  Prussia,  north  of  Saxe  Weimar. 

Reus  Dreiz  and  Reus  Schleiz.— The  first  lies  on  the  south-west  of  Saxony  ;  the  second  >m 
the  Frankenwald  spur  of  the  Erz  Gebirge. 

Lippe  Schaumburgh  lies  between  the  cities  of  Hanover  and  Minden.  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Wescr. 

FREE    CITIES. 


HEIDELBERG,    ON    THE    NRCKAR. 

1.  Baden  (from  bad,  German  for  bath),  the  principal  Grand  Duchy  in  Germany,  lies  east  of 
the  Rhine,  and  is  highly  fertile  and  picturesque.     Its  chief  industries  are  ribbons  and  cotton 
fabrics,  toys,  trinkets,  and  wooden  clocks.     The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wine  and  timber. 
The  chief  cities  are  Constance,  an  Lake  Constance;  Freiburg  and  llciilellierg,ta.t:\\  with  a 
university  ;  Carlsruhe  (43,000),  the  capital,  with  streets  diverging  from  the  palace;  Mannheim 
(.(6,000), a  commercial  city  at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine. 

2.  Hesse  lies  north  of  Baden.     It  is  a  populous  agricultural  country.     Darmstadt  (44,000)  is 
the  capital,     ll'oruu,  an  ancient  city,  is  situated  on  the  River  Rhine.    Maycnce  (56,000)  is  the 
largest  town. 

3.  Oldenburg,   south  of  the   North   Sea,  nearly  divides  Hanover  in  two.     Oldenburg,  the 
capital,  is  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Weser. 

4.  Mecklenburg  Schwerin   and  5.  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  lie  south  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  between 
Prussia  anil  Hnlstcin.     The  surface  is  flat,  but  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile.     Schwerin  (28,000)  is 
the  capital  of  the  former,  and  New  Strelitz  of  the  latter. 

6.  Saxe  Weimar  lies  west  of  Saxony.      Weimar,  the  capital,  is  distinguished  for  its  literary 
and  scientific  institutions. 


HAM 

1.  Hamburg  (348,000),  is  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  Germany,  and  is  tin  capital 
of  a  small  republic  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  district  between  the  Elbe 
and  Alster,  about  75  miles  from  the  German  Ocean,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  canal,  120 
feet  wide,  communicating  with  the  Elbe.  It  ranks  as  the  greatest  emporium  of  trade  on  the 
Continent,  and  next  to  London  has  the  largest  money-exchange  transactions  in  the  world.  It 
lies  south  of  Denmark,  and  includes  a  territory  of  157  square  miles.  In  a  small  district  belong- 
ing to  Hamburg,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  is  the  port  of  Cuxhaven. 

Z.  Lubeck  (45,000),  north-east  of  Hamburg, has  an  extensive  transit  trade.  It  has  a  territory 
of  127  square  miles.  Total  population  57,000. 

3.  Bremen  (111,000),  on  the  Weser,  near  the  German  Ocean,  is  next  to  Hamburg  in  commer- 
cial importance.     It  has  a  territory  of  106  square  miles.     Total  population  143,000. 

4.  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen  are  called  Hanse  Towns,  from  the  commercial  league  or 
llansa,  formed  in  the  thirteenth  century  for  mutual  protection. 
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.-I  I 'S  TRO-lIi'NGARL  LV  MONARCH  1 '. 


A  USTRO-HUNGAR1AX  MONARCHY. 

Austria  from  the  German  OtttrrtKk,  or  eastern  kingdom  of  Charlemagne's  dominions.    Sue, 

a  square  of  491  miles. 


" 


1.  Noted  For. — Austria  is  noted  for  its  central  position  in  Europe,  and  its  few- 
seaports  and  river  outlets.     Its  mineral  wealth  is  not  surpassed  in  any  European 
country,  and  it  is  further  noted  for  its  springs  and  rock  salt,  and  for  its  precious 
stones,  such  as  the  ruby,  sapphire,  topaz,  opal,  garnet,  amethyst,  and  jasper. 

2.  Boundaries. — Austria  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Germany  and  Russia;  on 
the  cast,  by  Russia  and  Roumania  ;    0:1  the  south,  by  Roumania,  Servia,  Turkey, 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  Italy  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

3.  Physical   Features. — The  principal  river  is  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries, 
which  are  enclosed  by  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  Alps  at  the  west,  the  moun- 
tains of  Bohemia  at  the  north,   and  the  Carpathians  stretching  from  Silesia  at  the 
north,  to  the  western  and  southern  boundary  of  Transylvania  ;  thus  forming  a  vast 
basin  for  this  noble  stream.     The  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Dniester 
Rivers  rise  a*  the  north  of  the  empire.      The  chief  inlets  are  the  Gulfs  of  Trieste, 
Quarnero,  and  Cattaro. 

4.  Soil  and  Climate. — In  the  great  river  basins,  the  soil  is  highly  fertile.      The  climate  is 
cool  and  clear  ir  the  north,  and  moist  and  warm  in  the  south,  but  in  Central  Austria  more 
temperate  or  variable,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  mountains. 

5.  Chief  Products. — Wine,  oil,  grain,  flax,  hemp,  rice,  olives,  vines,  hops,  tobacco,  medicinal 
plants,  and  fruits  are  among  the  chief  products.     In  mineral  riches,  Austria  surpasses  nearly 
all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,     It  yields  all  the  metals  except  platinum.     Coal  is  found  in 
most  of  the  provinces,  and  there  are  extensive  beds  of  salt  in  Galicia  and  Salzburg. 

6.  The  Inhabitants  arc  made  up  of  several  races.     The  principal  are  the  Slavonic,  German, 
Italian,  Hungarian  or  Magyars  (an  Asiatic  race),  Jews,  and  Gypsies. 

7.  Travelling  Facilities. --Good  roads  have  been  constructed  over  upwards  of  sixty  moun- 
tain passes  of  the  empire.     From  Italy  a  macadamized  road  of  more  than  1120  miles  in  length 

Is  a<n>ss  the  empire  to  the  eastern  part  of  Galicia.  There  are  numerous  railways  which 
connect  the  capital  with  the  various  cities  of  the  empire,  but  the  Danube  and  its  navigable 
tributaries  lorm  the  great  commercial  highway  of  the  nation. 

8.  Manufactures,  Sc. — The  manufactures  are  leather,  silk,   wool,  and  cotton,  Bohemian 
glass,  flax,  and  paper  ;  but  agricultural  pursuits  and  mining  are  the  chief  occupations. 

9.  Divisions. — Since   1867,  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  has  been  divide 
into  eighteen  provinces,  grouprd  into  two  divisions,  viz. :  the  Cis-Leithan,  compris- 
ing fourteen  provinces,  officially  called  Austria,  and  the  Trans-Leithan,  comprising 
four  provinces,  officially  called  Hungary. 

10.  The  German,  or  Cis-Leithan  Provinces  include  (i,  2.)  Lower  and  Upper 
Austria,  (3.)  Salzburg,  (4.)  Styria,  and  (5.)  Carinthia,  in  the  middle  ;  (6.)  Bohemia, 

(7.)  Moravia,  and  (S.)  Silesia  in  the  north  ;  (9  )  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  in  the  west; 
(10.)  Camiola,  in  the  south  ;  (ti,  12.)  Coast  Land  and  Dalmatia,  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea;  (13,  14.)  Galicia  and  Bukowina,  at  the  north-east  of  Hungary.  Bohemia  is  a 
fertile  plain,  enclosed  by  mountains.  It  is  much  celebrated  for  its  glass  works,  as 
well  as  for  various  branches  of  mining  industry.  Tyrol  is  picturesque  and  moun- 
tainous. Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  Dalmatia  are  also  mountainous.  Galicia  was 
taken  from  Poland  in  1772.  Cattle  and  grain  are  its  chief  exports. 

11.  Chief  Cities.— (a.)  Vienna  (Gcr.  Wen),  (1,020,000),  on  the  Danube  in  Lower  Austria,  is 
the  capital  of  Austria  and  the  centre  of  its  trade.     It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
cities  in  Europe.     Its  university  is  renowned  for  its  medical  school. 

(#  )    Upper  Austria.— LintZ,  the  capital,  is  a  strongly  fortified  city  on  the  Danube. 
(c  )  Salzburg.— Salzburg,  on  the  Salzach,  a  tributary  of  the  Inn,  is  the  capital.     In  the 
neighborhood  arc  great  salt  works. 


(</.)  Styria  (oetm.  K!ei,rmn>t). — Gratz  (86,000),  the  capital,  lias  a  university,  and  is  situated 
midway  between  Vienna  and  Trieste. 

(c.)  Carinthia  (Aamf/tfn),  on  the  Upper  Dravc.     Capital,  Klagenfurt. 

(/.)  Bohemia  (fftiAmra).—  Prague  (Prai;),  (190,000),  the  capital,  on  the  Moldau,  has  a  large 
trade,  and  a  university  founded  in  1348. 

(.<,-.)  Moravia  1. 1/''/""''"). — Brunn  (74,000),  the  capital,  is  noted  for  its  manufactures.  Near 
it  i  <  Austerlitz,  I.imuus  fnr  Napoleon  I's  victory,  in  iSu;,  over  the  Austrians  and  Russians. 
Olmtltl.  the  aiicieni  capital  of  Moravia,  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  on  the  March. 

(//.)  Silesia  (SfAleiien),— Troppau,  the  capital,  on  the  Oppa,  is  noted  for  its  fortress,  and 
for  its  linen  ana  woollen  manufactures. 

(i.)  Tyrol  ami  rorarlberg.— Innsbruck,  the  capital,  on  the  Inn,  manufactures  silk,  woollen, 
and  cotton  goods.  it  is  the  scat  of  a  university.  Trent,  on  the  Adige,  memorable  for  the 
great  ecclesiastical  council  held  here,  1545-1563. 

(/.)  Carniola.— Lay- 
bach,  the  capital,  in  the 
valley  of  the  ^a\•c,  nas 
manufactures  of  porce- 
lain, silk,  and  linen. 
/Jria,  25  miles  to  the 
westward,  is  noted  for  its 
quicksilver  min*,». 

(/•.)  Coast  Land.  — 
Triest3  (109,000;,  inc 
capital,  on  the  Adriatic, 
is  the  chief  seaport  of 
Austria.  Pola  is  tlv 
chief  naval  station  u! 
Austria.  It  is  an  ancient 
town  and  has  fine  Roman 
remains. 

(/.)  Dalmatia.— Zara, 
the  capital,  carries  on  a 
coasting  trade.  Spala- 
fro,  south-east  of  Zara, 
is  mostly  built  out  of 
the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Diocletian.  SALT  MINING  NEAR  CRACOW. 

(OT.)  Galicia.— Lemberg  (87,000),  the  capital,  is  the  seat  of  a  university.  Bndy\a&  con- 
siderable trade  in  grain  and  cattle.  Cracow  ( Pol.  Krakait)  (50,000),  on  the  Vistula,  the  former 
capital  of  Poland,  possesses  a  university,  and  is  noted  for  its  cathedral,  in  which  the  Polish 
kings  were  crowned  and  buried.  Wieliczka  and  Bochnia,  to  the  south-east  of  Cracow,  are 
noted  for  their  extensive  salt  mines. 

(M.)  Bukowina.— CzernowitZ,  the  capital,  on  the  Pruth,  has  manufactures  of  clocks  and 
hardware. 

12.  The  Hungarian  or  Trans-Leithan  Provinces  include  (i.)  Hungary;  (2.)  Transylvania,  south- 
east of  Hungary;  (3.)  Slavonia  and  Croatia,  including  the  Military  frontier,  along  the  south  of  • 
Hungary,  and  (4.)  Fiume,  a  small  territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Qwarnero.     Hungary  is  a  beautifully 
diversified  table-land  enclosed  by  mountains,  and  >s  noted  for  its  wine,  tobacco,  salt  mines,  horses, 
hogs,  and  black  cattle.  Transylvania  is  a  mountainous  region  ;  and  rock  salt  is  its  chief  product. 


PITAL  OF   UUNC1ARV. 


13.  Chief  Cities.— On  the  Danube.— Presburg  (47,000),  the  old  capital,  and  crowning  place  for 
the  Emperor  as  King  of  Hungary;    Comorn,  defended  in  1849  by  the  Hungarians  against  the 
Austrians ;  duda-Pesth  (270,000),  divided  by  the  river,  form  one  city,  the  political  and  com- 
mercial  capital  of  Hungary;  Maria  Thercsicnsladt  (56,000),  named  after  the  great  empress, 
Maria  Theresa;  Pctcrwardcin,  so  named  from  Peter  the  Hermit. 

On  the  Thelss. — Tokay,  celebrated  for  its  wines,  and  Szeged  in  (70,000).  Another  large  city 
is  Dcbrccz'm  south-east  of  Tokay.  Klaiismburg,  and  Hcrmannstadt,  are  chief  towns  of 
Transylvania.  Agram  is  the  capital  of  Slavonia  and  Croatia. 

14.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  under  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878,  are  occupied  and  administered  by  Austro-Hungary. 
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5  WITZiiRLAND—ITAL  Y. 


REPUBLIC  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

From  Sckmrtz,  near  Lake  Zurich ;  Hetvtlia,  from  Heh-ttii,  a  nation  of  Gaul.     Size,  equal  to  a  square 

of  116  miler. 


KINGDOM    OF  ITALY. 

Frum  Status,  a  chief  of  the  CEnotri ;  called  Hesperia,  Western,  by  the  Greeks.     Size  equal  to  a  square 

of  33* 


MONT    BLANC. 

1.  Noted  For. — Switzerland  is  noted  for  being  the  most  mountainous  country  in 
Europe  ;  for  its  picturesque  scenery  ;  for  totally  routing,  in  1315,  with  a  little  band 
of  1400,  20,000  Austrians;  and  for  being  the  birthplace  of!  William  Tell. 

2.  Boundaries. — Switzerland  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Germany  ;  on  the  east 
by  Austria  ;  on  the  south  by  Italy ;  and  on  the  west  by  France. 

3.  Its  Physical   Features  are  remarkable.     They  embrace  mountains,  valleys, 
waterfalls,  streams,  lakes,  and  glaciers.     The  scenery  is  highly  picturesque.     From 
the  centre,  Mount  St  Gothard,  and  the  Lepontine  and  Pennine  Alps,  extend  south- 
west, the  Bernese  Alps  west,  and  the   Rhaetian  Alps  east.     The  glaciers  of  ice, 
formed  along  the  snow  line  of  the  mountains,  and  the  avalanches  of  snow,- some- 
times prove  very  destructive.     The  chief  rivers,  all  rising  near  Mount  St.  Gothard, 
are  the  Rhone,  the  Ticino,  the  Rhine,  the  Aar,  and  the  Inn.      The  largest  lakes 
are  Constance  or  Boden  See,  Geneva  or  Leman,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  and  Neufchatel. 

4.  Soil  and  Climate.— In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  excellent.    The  climate  varies  with  the 
elevation  :  it  is  cold  on  the  mountains,  temperate  on  the  plains,  and  hot  in  the  valleys. 

5.  Products,  &C. — Flax  and  hemp  are  extensively  grown,  but  the  country  is  best  adapted  for 
pasturage.     Fruit,  grain,  and  the  vine  grow  in  the  valleys.      The  ibex,  or  rock  goat,  and  the 
chamois  are  abundant     Mineral  springs  are  numerous. 

6.  Natural   Curiosities.— The  Falls  of  Schaffhausen  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Cataract  of 
Staubbacli  (Dust-fall),  near  Lauterbrunnen,  are  celebrated. 

7.  Inhabitants.— The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  Teutonic  and  Celtic  origin.     They  are 
industrious  and  patriotic.     According  to  their  geographical  position,  they  speak  the  French, 
the  German,  or  the  Italian  language.     Three-fifths  of  the  population  are  Protestant,  and  the 
remainder  Roman  Catholic.     Education  is  generally  diffused. 

8.  The  Travelling  Facilities  are  good.     Roads  have  been  made  across  the  mountains.    About 
1 500  miles  of  railway  had  been  constructed  up  to  1 878  ;  and  steamboats  ply  on  the  principal  lakes. 

9.  Manufactures  and  Exports.— The  manufacture  of  watches,  musical  boxes,  and  jewelry 
forms  a  chief  part  of  Swiss  industry.     These,  with  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  silk   stuffs,  and 
ribbons,  are  the  principal  exports. 

10.  Civil  Divisions.— There  are  twenty-two  cantons,  three  of  which  are  each 
divided  into  two,  making  twenty-five  separate  republics,  united  for  general  purposes. 
Their  Legislature,  consisting  of  deputies  from  the  cantons,  is  called  a  Diet. 

11.  Chief  Cities.— (a.)  On  the  Aar.— Berne  (37,000),  the  capital,  where  the  Diet  meets,  is 
the   seat  of   a  university.     Its   arcades  and  fountains  are  numerous.     Ncuchatel,  Lucerne, 
Scmpach,  Allorf,  and  Zurich,  at  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  lake,  noted  for  its  schools. 

(b.)  In  the  Rhine  Basin.— Basel  (45,000)  is  noted  for  its  university,  ribbon  manufacture, 
and  extensive  trade  with  France,  Germany,  &c.  Erasmus  is  buried  here.  St.  Gall  has 
manufactures. 

(£.)  Ill  the  Rhone  Batln.  —Geneva  ( 56,000)  on  the  Rhone,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
is  the  most  populous  city  in  Switzerland.  It  is  noted  for  watchmaking.  At  Lausanne 
(27,000),  Edward  Gibbon,  the  English  historian,  wrote  his  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire." 


1.  Noted  For. — Italy  is  noted  for  its  ancient  greatness  ;  its  paintings  and  statuary ; 
and  for  its  being  the  residence  of  the  Pope,  or  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
throughout  the  world. 

2.  Boundaries. — Italy,  a  boot-shaped  peninsula,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
.Switzerland  and  Austria;  on  the  east  by  Austria  and  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  France. 

3.  Physical  Features. — The  mountains  of  Italy  are  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines. 
The  snow-capped  Alps  form  a  gigantic  curve  at  the  north.    The  Apennines,  a  chain 
running  from  north  to  south,  form  the  water  parting  of  the  peninsula,  and  naturally 
divide  it  into  two  parts.     The  third  natural  division  of  Italy  is  the  plain  lying  south 
of  the  Alps.  The  principal  gulfs  are  Trieste,  Taranto,  Genoa,  and  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
The  chief  river  is  the  Po,  with  the  lakes  Maggoire,  Lugano,  Como,  and  Garda  ;  and 
the  principal  one  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Apennines  is  the  Tiber. 

4.  Climate. — The  clear  sky  and  salubrious  climate  of  Italy  are  justly  celebrated  ;   the 
exceptions  are  at  the  north,  where  it  is  cold,  and  changes  are  sudden.     Malaria  prevails  at  the 
north-west  coast  and  in  the  Pontine  marshes  near  Rome. 

5.  Soil  and  Products. — The  fertile  soil  produces  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  olives,  grapes,  &c.    In 
the  south,  the  sugar-cane,  the  orange,  the  fig,  and  the  mulberry  arc  cultivated.     Lead,  iron, 
alabaster,  lava,  and  marble  abound.     Sponges  and  corals  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily. 

6.  Inhabitants.— The  Italians  are  a  mixed  race,  made  up  of  Latins,  Greeks,  Lombards, 
Gauls,  and  Goths,  who  intruded  on  the  original  inhabitants. 

7.  Travelling  facilities. — In  northern   Italy  and  in  Tuscany  the  roads  are  good ;  but  not 
so  in  central   and  southern  Italy.     Mules  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  transport  over  the 
mountain  passes ;  but  the  principal  cities  in  the  north  are  connected  by  railroads. 

8.  Manufactures  and  Exports.— Silk,  straw  hats,  artificial  flowers,  and  musical  instruments. 
The  chief  exports  include  these,  and  kid  and  lamb  skins,  olive  oil,  fruits,  coral,  and  perfumery. 

9.  The  Italian  Islands  are  Sicily,  the  Lifari  Islands,  Sardinia,  and  Elba.     They  lie  to  the 
south  and  west  of  Italy. 

(a.)  Sicily  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  is  separated  from  Italy  by  the 
Strait  of  Messina.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island  is  Mount  Etna,  a  celebrated  volcano,  10,874 
feet  high.  The  upper  part  is  covered  with  scoriae  and  snow ;  the  middle,  with  forests  of  pine 
and  oak ;  and  the  lower  or  lava  region,  with  towns  and  vineyards. 

(i.)  The  Lipari  Islands  north  of  Sicily,  are  volcanic.  The  volcano  of  Stromboli,  in  the 
island  of  that  name,  is  called  the  lighthouse  of  the  Mediterranean.  Lipari  supplies  large 
quantities  of  pumice  stone. 

(c.)  Sardinia  is  152  miles  long,  by  66  broad.  The  coasts  are  bold  and  rocky,  and  the 
interior  mountainous.  The  plains  are  noted  for  their  beauty  and  fertility;  but  there  are 
several  stony,  sterile  districts. 

(li.)  Elba  lies  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  It  is  noted  for  the  first  Napoleon's  enforced 
retirement  there  in  1814.  The  island  is  entirely  mountainous. 

10.  The  Government  is  a  free  constitutional  monarchy.  The  town  in  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Monaco,  near  Nice,  is  under  the  protection  of  Italy;  the  remainder  of  the 
Principality  was  purchased  by  France  in  1861. 
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ITALY. 


II.  Civil  Divisions. —  For  administrative  purposes,  Italy  is  divided  into  69  prov- 
inces, named  after  the  principal  town  in  each.  The  larger  divisions,  which  include 
these,  are  called  compartimcnti,  and  are  fifteen  in  number,  namely:  i.  Piedmont 
and  Liguria  :  2.  Sardinia;  3.  Lombardy ;  4-  Venetia;  5  Emilia;  6.  Tuscany; 
-  Marches;  8.  Utnbria;  9.  Latium:  10.  Abruzzo  and  Molise ;  n.  Campagna; 
12  Apulia;  13.  Basilicata;  14.  Calabria;  and  15.  Sicily. 


12.  Chief  Cities.— (i.)  Piedmont  and  Liguria,  and  (2.)  Sardinia.— Turin  (214,000),  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  has  extensive  silk  manufactures;  Genoa  (163,000),  an 
important  seaport,  was  the  birthplace  of  Columbus,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  a  republic,  and 
is  celebrated  for  its  silks  and  velvets  ;  Alessandria  (58,000)  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
linen.  Cigliari  (33,000),  the  capital  of  Sardinia,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 


(3.)  Lombardy  and  (4.)  Venetia.— Milan  (262,000)  is  a  place  of  great  trade  ;  and  is  noted  for 
its  magnificent  cathedral,  built  of  white  marble.  Venice  (125,000)  was  long  the  capital  of  a 
celebrated  republic.  It  stands  on  82  islets,  connected  by  360  bridges.  There  are  150  canals, 
which  arc  traversed  by  light  gondolas.  The  grand  canal  divides  the  city  in  two1.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  Doge  (duke)  and  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  Verona  (66,000), 
is  strongly  fortified  ;  and  Padua  (66,000)  is  the  seat  of  a  university. 

(5.)  Emilia.— Bologna  (112,000)  is  distinguished  for  its  ancient  university,  founded  in  1119  ; 
Ferrara  (75,000)  is  also  the  seat  of  a  university  ;  Ravenna  (60,000)  is  an  ancient  and  historic 
city,  now  decayed.  It  formerly  stood  on  the  sea-shore,  but  is  now  several  miles  inland.  It 
contains  the  tomb  of  Dante.  Modena  (56,000)  is  the  scat  of  a  university  ;  and  so  is  Parma 
(42,000).  R'gg'o  (51,000)  lies  between  Modena  and  Parma.  Carrara  is  celebrated  for  its 
marble.  The  little  town  of  San  Afarino  is  the  capital  of  a  nominally  independent  republic. 


THE    P1TTI-PALACE    MUSBUM    AT    FLORENCE. 

(6.)  Tuscany,  (;.)  Marches,  and  (S.)  Umbria. —Florence  (168,000)  was  from  1864  to  1870  the 
capital  of  Italy.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  many  other  fine  public  buildings,  and  is  celebrated  fur 
its  splendid  collections  of  paintings  and  sculptures.  It  was  the  head  of  a  republic  in  the  middle 
ages ;  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Uante,  Cimabuc,  the  founder  of  modern  painting,  and  A  men^n 
Vespucci.  Lfgkarn  (98,000)  is  an  important  seaport ;  Lucca  (69,000)  is  the  seat  of  a  imiver- 
*:'.v  ;  Pisa (50,000)  is  celebrated  for  its  leaning  tower.and  as  the  birthplace  of  Galileo.  Ancffna 
(46,000)  is  a  busy  commercial  town  ;  and  Perugia  (49,000)  is  the  seat  of  a  university. 

(9.)  Latium  or 
the  Roman  Ter- 
ritory. —  Rome 

(234,000),  the 
capital,  occupies 
both  sides  of  the 
Tiber,  about  six- 
teen miles  ?bovc 
its  mouth.  It 
is  perhaps  the 
most  famous  city 
in  the  world, 
as  having  been 
the  capital  of  the 
ancient  Roman 
Empire,  and  the 
residence  of  the 
Pope,  or  su- 
preme head  of 
the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church 

throughout  the  world.  It  is  noted  for  the  architectural  splendor  of  its  churches,  which  number 
364,  the  chief  of  which  is  St.  Peter's,  the  most  magnificent  ecclesiastical  structure  in  the  world. 
It  covers  nearly  five  acres,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,000.  Adjacent  to  it  is  the 
Vatican  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Pope,  which  contains  more  than  4000  apartments,  a 
celebrated  library,  and  a  splendid  museum  of  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  There  are 
several  other  palaces;  also  a  large  number  of  colleges  and  other  educational  buildings  ;  1> 
numerous  convents  and  hospitals.  The  castle  of  St.  Angelo  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
South  of  the  city  is  the  Capitoline  Hill,  with  the  ancient  Forum,  the  Arch  of  Titus,  the  ancient 
Coliseum,  and  many  other  ruins  of  the  city.  The  University  of  Rome  is  one  of  the  oldest  iu 
Europe. 

(10.)  Abruzzo  and  Molise,  and  (it.) 
Campagna. --Chieti  (24,000),  a  very  an- 
cient city,  is  well  built  and  flourishing, 
and  is   the  seat  of  an   archbishopric. 
Naples    (451,000),  the  largest  city  in   j 
Italy,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  north   |j 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.    It  is  a  place    B£fc,-s 
of  extensive  trade.     Ten   miles   from 
the   city  is  Vesuvius,  a  volcano  3950 
feet  high.    In  the  year  79  A.D.   it  over- 
whelmed  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii. 

(12.)  Apulia,  (13.)  Basilicata,  and 
(14.)  Calabria.— Bari  (54,000)  is  a  sea- 
port  on  the  Adriatic  ;  Patcnza  (lS,ooo) 
is  the  largest  town  in  Basilicata ;  Rsggio 
(37,000),  the  ancient  Khegium,  has 
considerable  local  trade,  and  is  note-  ^ 
worthy  in  connection  with  the  visit  of 
the  Apostle  Paul. 

(15.)  Sicily.— Palermo  (232,000),  the 
capital,  has  a  university,  and  is  the  seat 
of  an  active  commerce.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Normans  in  1072.  Afcssitia 

(121,000)  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  is  LEANINC.-TOWER.  AND  PART  OF  CATHEDRAL,  PISA. 
a  place  of  great  commercial  importance.  Catania  (91.000)  lies  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Etna,  and  has  been  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes,  but  is  nevertheless  the  seat  of  thriving 
silk  manufactures.  Syracuse  (23,000)  is  built  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  that  name. 


EUROPEAN  TURKE  Y—B  UL  GA  RIA—R  O  UMAX  I A . 


EMPIRE   OF  TURKEY  (EUROPEAN). 

Founded  from  Asia  Minor  by  a  branch  of  the  great  Turkish  family  of  Central  Asia  j   also  called 
Otlotn.oi  Kmfirt  from  Olkman,  a  noted  leader.     Siie,  equal  to  .1  squ.ire  of  361 


iTANTINOPL 


I.  Noted  For.— European  Turkey  is  noted  in  the  ancient  history  of  Greece, 
chiefly  as  Macedonia  and  Thrace;  for  having  been  the  seat  of  the  mediaeval 
Eastern,  Greek,  or  Byzantine  Empire  ;  and  for  being  now  the  only  Mohammedan 
Power  in  Europe. 

2.  Boundaries. — Turkey  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Austro-Hungary,  Servia, 
and  Roumania ;  on  the  east  by  the  Black  Sea ;  on  the  south  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
the  ^Egean,  and  Greece ;   and  on  the  west,  by  the  Mediterranean    and  Adriatic 
Seas,  and  Austro-Hungary. 

3.  Physical  Features  of  European  Turkey.— The  Balkan  Mountains  form  the 
water-shed  dividing  the  rivers  running  north  into  the  Danube,  from  those  running 
south  into  the  -Egean.     The  Dinaric  Alps  and  the  Pindtis  Mountains  run  north  and 
south.     The  other  parts  of  Turkey  are  chiefly  undulating.     The  Danube   i's   the 
principal  river.     The  principal  islands  of  Turkey  are  the  beautiful  Crete,  or  CtinJin  ; 
Rhodes,  famed  for  its  mercantile  law  of  general  average,  and  for  its  Colossus  ;  Scio, 
noted  for  its  beauty  ;  Pa/mas,  whither  St.  John  was  banished ;  and  Tfiasos.     Turkey 
possesses  a  seaboard  on  five  seas,  viz. :  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
jUgean,  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Adriatic. 

The  Sea  of  Marmora  (anc.  Propontis)  lies  between  Turkey-in-Europe,  and 
Turkey-in-Asia.  Its  area  is  9768  square  miles.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  cele- 
brated marble  island  near  its  western  extremity,  the  ancient  Proconessus.  It  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Constantinople  (anc.  Bosphorus),  20 
miles  long  and  from  ^  to  2  miles  wide,  and  transmits  them  to  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  Dardanelles  or  Hellespont,  40  miles  long,  and  from  I  to  4  miles  wide. 

4.  The  Soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  is  not  fully  cultivated,  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep 
being  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people. 

5.  The  Climate  is  cold  and  changeable  at  the  north  ;  but,  being  sheltered,  it  is  more  agree- 
able at  the  west  and  the  south. 

6.  Products. — Tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp  are  cultivated  at  the  north  ;  rice,  cotton,  and  barley, 
in  the  central  districts  ;  opium,  rhubarb,  grapes,  figs,  olives,  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  in  the 
south.     South  of  the  Balkan  range,  roses  are  abundant,  from  which  the  celebrated  attar  (or 
otto)  of  roses  is  distilled.     Fish  abound  in  the  rivers,  and  leeches  in  the  marshes.     Goats, 
bears,  wolves,  and  jackals  are  very  numerous.     The  principal  minerals  are  iron,  lead,  copper, 
sulphur,  salt,  and  alum. 

7.  The  Inhabitants  are  Turk's,  Bulgars,  Slavonians.  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews. 

8.  Travelling  Facilities.— Generally,  the  roads  are  suitable  only  for  horses  or  mules.     There 
are  no  canals,  and  less  than  700  miles  of  railroad.     The  Danube  is  the  great  highway  of  com- 
merce at  the  north,  the  Maritza  and  the  Vardar  at  the  south,  and  the  Dria  at  the  west. 

9.  The  Minjlactures  and  Exports  of  the  empire  are  chiefly  grain,  carpets,  silks,  leather, 
valonia,  opium,  other  drugs,  and  fruit. 

10.  Divisions. — The  empire  of  Turkey  is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. : 
(i.)  Turkey-in-Europe;    (2.)  Turkey-in-Asia;   and  (3.)  Turkish  Africa.     Together 

they  form  the  Ottoman  Empire.   Turkey-in-Europe  now  consists  of  Turkey  proper, 

the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  (in  the  occupation  of  Austro-Hungary), 
the  tributary  autonomous  principality  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  tributary  autonomous 
province  of  East  Roumelia.  Turkey  proper  itself  is  divided  into  four  vilayets  or 
provinces. 


II.  Chief  Cities.— Constantinople  (600,000),  the  capital  of  the  empire,  stands, 
like  Rome,  on  seven  hills,  and  on  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  Bosphorus, 
which  forms  an  inlet  known  as  the  Golden  Horn.  The  city,  studded  with  towers 
and  minarets,  appears  exceedingly  beautiful  as  seen  from  the  water ;  but  it  really 
consists  of  a  number  of  narrow,  winding,  steep,  and  dirty  streets.  The  houses  are 
chiefly  of  wood,  and  are  lighted  from  interior  courts.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  Seraglio,  or  Imperial  Palace,  and  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  which  was  formerly 
the  great  church  of  St.  Sophia.  The  city  is  named  after  Constantino  the  Great, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

At  the  south-west  are  Rodosto  and  Gallipoli,  fortified  seaports.  Adrianofle 
(61,000),  on  the  Maritza,  was  the  former  Turkish  capital. 

In  Macedonia  is  the  seaport  of  Salonika  (70,000),  the  ancient  Thessalonica. 
In  Albania,  Yanina  and  Scutari  are  large  towns. 


THE  TRIBUTARY  PRINCIPALITY  OF  BULGARIA. 

Area,  about  24,659  square  miles  ;  population,  about  1,860,000.     This  principality  was  created  by  the 

Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878. 

12.  The  Bulgarians  are  an  Asiatic  race,  allied  to  the  Turks  and  Finns  ;  their  language  is  a 
mixture  of  Turkish  and  Slavonian.     The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  is  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
principality  and  confirmed  by  the  Porte.     The  chief  articles  of  export  are  grain  and  wool. 
Sophia  (18,000)  is  the  capital ;  Tirnova  (12,000),  on  ths  Jiintra,  was  the  ancient  capital.     The 
principality  contains  the  famous  fortresses,  Widdin,  Rustchuck,  Silistria,  Shumia,  and  Varna. 

13.  The  Province  Ol  East  Roumelia. — Area  about  13,663  square  miles  ;   population,  about 
750,000.     This  Province  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.     About  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation are  Mohammedans,  tht  rest  are  Bulgarians  and  Greeks,  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  Governor  General  is  appointed  by  the  Porte,  with  the  assent  of  the  European  powers,  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  and  must  be  a  Christian.     The  capital  is  Philippolis  (28,000). 


SKA  OF  MARMORA. 

THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  ROUMANIA. 

Settled  by  Roman  colonists  in  the  later  period  of  the  Empire  ;  hence  the  name.     Area,  equal  to  a 

square  of  223  miles. 

1.  Boundaries. — Roumania  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Austria  and  Russia  ;  on  the  east  by 
Russia  and  the  Black  Sea  ;  on  the  south  by  Bulgaria;  and  on  the  west  by  Servia  and  Austria. 

2.  Physical  Features. — It  is  for  the  most  part  a  lowland  plain,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Carpathians,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Danube.     The  soil  is  fertile  and  productive.     The  climate 

1  is  variable  and  extreme,  the  summer  heat  and  winter  cold  being  intense. 

3.  Products. — The  agricultural  produce  consists  of  grain,  beans,  and  peas.     Grapes  and  other 
fruits  are  abundant :  but  the  wealth  of  the  country  consists  chiefly  of  its  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 

4.  Inhabitants. — The  people  are  mainly  descended  from  the  ancient  Roman  colonists,  and 
they  speak  a  language,  the  Wallachian,  derived  from  and  resembling  the  ancient  Latin. 

5.  Government. — Roumania  was  formerly  tributary  to  and  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
but  was  made  independent  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878.     It  is  governed  by  an  hereditary 
Prince,  a  Senate,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

6.  Divisions. — Roumania    has   three    principal    divisions:     Moldavia,  Wallachia,    and    the 
Oobrudscha, 

7.  Chief  Cities. — Bucharest  (178,000),  the  capital,  on  the  Dombovitza,  does  an  extensive 
tr.aK-;  Jassy  (90,000)  is  the  chief  town  in  Moldavia;  Galatz  (So,ooo)  is  an  important  town 
nc.ir  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
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I  'I A— MONTENEGRO— GREECE—  NOR  WA  Y  A.\7>  Sll'EDEN, 


THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  SERVIA. 

The  name  ServU  U  derived  from  the  Serbs,  a  branch  of  the  Slavonian  race,  who  conquered  the 
i    imuy  about  A.  D.,  63$.    Area,  equal  to  a  square  of  137  in 

1.  Boundaries.— Strvia  is   bounded  on   the   north   by   Austro-llungary ;    on   the   east   by 
Roumania  and  liui^.u  ia  ;  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Turkey. 

2.  Physical  Features  and  Products. — The  country  is  mountainous,  with  extensive  forests 
and  uncultivated  heaths.     Its  principal  exp  1,  cattle,  pigs,  and  grain. 

3.  Inhabitants. —The  people,  known  as  Serbs,  belong  to  the  Slavonian  family,  and  speak  a 
language  allied  to  the  Russian.     They  are  almost  wholly  members  of  the  Greek  Church. 

4.  GownMMt— Servia  was  formerly  a  tributary  province  of  Turkey,  but  was  made  inde- 
pendent by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.     It  is  governed  by  an  hereditary  Prince,  a  .Senate,  and  an 
elected  National  Assembly  called  the  Skupchtina. 

5.  Chief  City.— Belgrade  (28,000),  the  capital,  is  the  only  important  town. 


THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  MONTENEGRO. 

Montenegro  is  the  Italian  name  of  the  country  ;  by  the  Turks  it  is  called  Kara-t.i;;h  ;  and  by  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  Ternagora :  all  of  which  names  mean  Black  Mountain,  a  designation 
derived  from  the  forests  which  formerly  covered  the  whole  country,  and  which  are  still  extensive. 

Montenegro  is  a  wild  and  mountainous  country,  of  small  size,  lying  on  the  cast  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  between  Bosnia  and  Albania.  It  was  formerly  a  tributary  province  of  Turkey, 
but  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  it  was  made  independent  and  additional  territory  was  given  to  it. 
Its  area  is  now  3642  square  miles,  and  its  population  300,000.  The  Montenegrins  belong  to 
the  Servian  branch  of  the  Slavonian  race,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  savage  bravery.  In 
religion  they  adhere  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  chief  products  are  maize,  potatoes,  and  tobacco ; 
the  only  manufactures  are  coarse  woollens.  The  country  is  governed  by  an  hereditary  Prince, 
and  an  elective  Senate  of  sixteen  members.  Cettinge  or  Cettinji  (1400)  is  the  capital. 


KINGDOM    OF    GREECE. 

From  Grcrci,  an  ancient  tribe  if  Epirus.     Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  139  miles. 

1.  Noted  For. — Greece   is  nutcd  for  its  ancient  greatness. 

2.  Boundaries. — This  kingdom  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Turkey;    on  the 
east  by  the  .ligean  Sea  ;  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

3.  Its  Physical  Features  are   beautiful,  being  diversified  by  hill   and  valley. 
The   mountains,  though   not    lofty,   are  celebrated.     The   coasts   are   everywhere 
indented  with  bays  and  studded  with  islands.     The   rivers  are  noted  only  for  their 
classical  associations.     Its  mountains,  of  limestone  formation,  are  almost  destitute 
of  metals,  but  furnish  the  finest  marbles  for  building  and  sculpture. 

4.  The  Climate  is  agreeable,  the  winter  short,  the  sky  generally  clear,  and  the  atmosphere  dry. 

5.  The  Chief  Products  are  grain,  rice,  cotton,  honey,  currants,  figs,  dates,  pomegranates, 
citrons,  and  oranges.     Bees  are  abundant,  as  are  also  sheep  and  goats. 

6.  The  Inhabitants  are  principally  Greeks,  Albanians,  and  Slavonians. 

7.  The  Travelling  Facilities  are  not  numerous.    There  are  few  roads  in  the  interior,  and  no 
navigable  rivers  in  the  kingdom. 

8.  Manufactures  and  Exports. — The  manufactures  are  chiefly  domestic;  the  exports  are 
grain,  honey,  drugs,  and  dried  fruits. 

9.  Divisions. — Greece   is   divided   into   thirteen    nomarchies ;    but   its   natural 
divisions  are  Hellas,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  ;  the  Morea,  south  of  it;  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  the  Islands  of  the  ^Egean. 

10.  Chief  Cities. — Athens  (69,000),  the  capital,  near  the  Gulf  of  /Kgina,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  ancient  cities.     Though  now  chiefly  modern,  it  contains  numerous  remains  of  anti- 
quity:  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Acropolis,  or  Citadel,  and  the  Parthenon,  or 
Temple  of  Minerva,  near  which  is  the  Areopagus,  or  Mars  Hill,  so  noted  from  St.  Paul's  vM'.. 
Athens  is  the  birthplace  of   many  illustrious  men,  among  whom  were  Socrates,  Plato,  and 

sthenes.    The  other  towns,  viz. :  Lcpanto,  Patras,  Navarino,  and  Naupha,  are  seaports. 

11.  The  principal  Islands  off  the  coast  are  Ncgropont,  Hydra,  the  Cydades,  and  the  Ioni,u: 
group. 

THE    V.VITEl)    KINGDOMS    OF  NORWAY   A.\D    SWEDEN. 

Norway  is  derived  from  nort,  north,  ami  rife  or  rike,   a  kingdom  ;  and   Sweden   from    Sverige, 
Kingdom  of  the  Sviar,  or  SuithtoJ,  Burnt  Country.     Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  542  miles. 

1.  Noted  For. — Norway  and  Sweden,  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  are  noted  for 

having  been  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Northmen  or  Norsemen,  who  discovered  Ice- 
land, Greenland,  and  North  America,  and  who  also  conquered  and  settled  in  that 
portion  of  France  thereafter  called  Normandy. 

2.  Extent. — Norway  and  Sweden  extend  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Denmark, 
and  are  about  1 190  miles  in  length  ;  their  breadth  varying  from  230  to  490  miles. 

3.  Government. — The  two  kingdoms  are  united  under  one  king,  but  each  country  has  a 
separate   executive,  parliament,  constitution,  and  code   of  laws.      The  common  affairs  are 
decided  upon  in  a  Council  of  State  composed  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 


N OR  WA  Y . 

Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  350  n 

4.  Boundaries.— Norway  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  on  the 

east  by  KUSM.I  and  Sweden  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Skager  Rack  ,  and  on  the  west  l>y 
the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans. 

5.  Physical   Features. — The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  in  romantic 
i  v.     The   coast  is  deeply  indented  by  numerous  salt  water  inlets.     Lakes  are 

numerous.     North  Cape,  in  Magcroc  Island,  is  the  most  northerly  point  of  Europe. 

6.  Climate. — At  the  north  the  climate  is  severe,  hut  in  the  southern  parts  it  is  milder. 
Nearly  three  months  of  protracted  daylight  occur  in  the  extreme  north,  while  in  the  south  the 
longest  day  is  eighteen  hours. 

7.  Products.  — Rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  agricultural  products.     The 
seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  the  entire  peninsula  abound  with  lish.     The  Norwegian  horses,  a 
small  but  hardy  breed,  are  extensively  exported  to  Sweden  and  Great  Britain.     The  principal 
sources  of  wealth  are  its  iron  and  copper  mines,  forests,  and  fisheries. 

8.  Travelling  Facilities. — There  are  no  canals  in  Norway;  and  only  about  400  miles  of 
railway.     To  facilitate  communication,  post-horse  stations  have  been  established  at  distances 
of  from  seven  to  ten  miles. 

9.  Manufactures  and  Exports. — The  manufactures  are  chiefly  for  domestic  and  agricultural 
purposes.     The  leading  exports  are  iron,  silver,  copper,  fish,  timber,  bark,  skins,  cod-liver  oil, 
turpentine,  and  horses. 

10.  Inhabitants. — Norway  is  the  most  thinly  peopled  country  in  Europe,  the  population 
being  only  about  1,820,000.     The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  brave,  and  hospitable. 

11.  Government. — The  executive  government  is  vested  in  the  sovereign;  but  all  legislative 
power  belongs  to  the  Storthing  (the  great  court),  or  representative  assembly. 

12.  Divisions. — Norway  is  divided  into  six  stifts,  which  comprise  twenty  provinces 
or  amis. 

13.  Chief  Towns.— Christiania(  113,000),  the  capital,  situatedat  the  south,  is  the  chief  scat  of 
foreign  trade.     It  has  a  university.    The  fiord,  or  bay,  is  dotted  with  numerous  wooded  islands, 
which  present  a  beautiful  appearance.     Drammfii  exports  ice.    Frederickshahl,  a  fortified 
seaport,  exports  timber  and  grain.     Here  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  killed  in  i-iS.     Bergen 
(40,000),  at  the  east,  exports  large  quantities  of  dried  fish.     Drontheim,  further  north,  \\.is 
formerly  the  capital  of  Norway. 

14.  The  Loloden  Isles,  off  the  north-west  coast,  form  the  chief  fishing  stations.     Near  them 
is  the  Maelstrom  (mill  stream),  a  whirlpool  formed  by  opposite  tidal  currents,  which  give  it  a 
whirling  motion  like  a  turning  millstone.     Hammcrfcst,  on  Jfvaloe  or  Whale  /slant/,  is  the 
most  northerly  town  in  Europe. 

5  IV  E  D  EN. 

Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  413  miles. 

15.  Boundaries.— Sweden  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Norway;  on  the  east  by 
Russia,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  Baltic ;  on  the  south  by  the  Ualtic ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Cattegat  and  Norway. 

16.  Physical  Features.— The  surface  is  generally  level.     About  one-twelfth  of 
the  surface  is  covered  with   lakes  and  rivers,  and  one-fourth  with  forests.      The 
principal  rivers  are   Tornea   and  Dal.      There   are   several  beautiful  falls  in  the 
rivers ;  the  most  noted  of  which  are  on  the  River  Gotha. 

17.  Soil. — The  soil  is  not  very  fertile,  and  only  a  part  of  the  middle  and  the  south  is 
under  cultivation.     The  winter  continues  for  about  seven  months.     The  mode  of  travelling 
is  in  horse  or  reindeer  sledges. 

18.  The  Products  are  like  those  of  Norway,  but  grain  is  more  -abundant.     The  interior  of 
the  country  possesses  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  both  of  which  articles  are  largely  exported. 

19.  Inhabitants  and  Government. — The  inhabitants  are  thinly  scattered,  the  population  being 
only  about  4,500,000.     The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy.     The  Diet  or  Parliament,  of 
two  chambers,  is  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people. 

20.  The  Travelling  Facilities  are  equal  to  those  of  Norway,  with  the  addition  of  canals.    The 
main  roads  near  Stockholm  are  generally  excellent.     Steamboats  ply  on  the  principal  lakes, 
and  on  such  parts  of  the  rivers  as  are  navigable. 

21.  Manufactures  and  Exports.— The  manufactures  are  not  extensive,  except  coarse  linen 
The  exports  are  chiefly  timber,  grain,  and  the  produce  of  the  mines.     Lobsters  are  exported 
in  large  quantities  to  England. 

22.  Divisions. — Sweden  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  (Gothland,  Svealand  or 
Sweden  Proper,  and  Norrland)  ;  and  these  into  twenty-five  Laen  or  Governments. 

23.— Cities  and  Towns.— Stockholm  (169,000),  with  its  fine  palace  and  public  buildings,  is 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  chief  commercial  emporium  of  Sweden,  and  its  situation 
is  extremely  imposing.  Gottcnbiirg( 74,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gotha,  and  the  second  city  in 
Sweden,  largely  exports  iron  and  timber.  Carlskrona,  at  the  south,  built  on  five  small  islands, 
is  the  chief  station  of  the  Swedish  navy.  Fahlun  is  noted  for  the  extensive  copper  mines  in 
its  vicinity.  Upsala,  near  Stockholm,  is  celebrated  for  its  university. 

24.  Lapland  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Sweden.  It  belongs  partly  to  Norway, 
partly  to  Sweden,  and  partly  to  Russia  ;  but,  being  a  cold  and  barren  country,  the 
inhabitants  are  not  subject  to  much  control.  Their  individual  herds  of  reindeer  vary 
from  50  and  loo  to  1000.  The  Laplanders  live  chiefly  in  tents,  and  are  migratory 
in  their  habits,  though  some  engage  in  agriculture. 
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RUSSIA    J N    EUROPE. 

From  Kmti,  strangers  or  foreigners,  a  Slavonic  tribt.     Site,  equal  to  a  square  of  1476  miles. 


ST.    ISAAC'S   SQUARE,    AND    THE    SENATE    HOUSE,    ST.     PETERSBURG. 

1.  Noted  For.— Russia  is  noted  for  its  compactness  and  its  unbroken  continuity 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  its  mineral  wealth,  and  the  continued  extension  of  its  boun 
daries  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

2.  Boundaries.— Russia  in  Europe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Ural  Mountains  (ural,  belt  or  boundary),  the  Ural  River,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea ;  on  the  south  by  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  Black  Sea,  and  Roumania  ; 
and  on  the  west  by  Austria,  Germany,  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  Sweden  and  Norway. 

3.  Physical  Features.— Russia  is  chiefly  a  plain.    Its  only  mountains  in  Europe 
are  the  Ural  and  Caucasus  Ranges,  dividing  it  from  Asia.     The  steppes  or  plains  in 
the  south-cast,  are  barren,  but  the  centre  is  generally  fertile.    From  the  Valdai  Hills 
the  country  is  divided  into  four  great  basins,  which  are  drained  by  the  following 
rivers :  the  Petchora  and  the  Dwina,  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  the  numerous 
small   rivers,  flowing  into  the  Baltic  Sea ;  the  Dniester,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Don, 
flowing  into  the  Azov  and  Black  Seas ;  and  the  Volga,  with  its  numerous  tributaries, 
and  the   Ural,  flowing  into   the  Caspian   Sea.     The  slope  of  these   rivers  is  very 
gradual.      The  largest  lakes  are  Ladoga  and  Onega.     The  islands  in  the   Arctic 
Ocean  are  Waigatz,  Nova  Zembla,  and  Spitzbergen. 

4.  Climate. — In  the  northern  part  of  the  empire  there  are  scarcely  more  than  two  seasons. 
summer  and  winter ;  the  heat  of  summer  being  soon  followed  by  the  frost  and  snow  of  winter. 
In  the  more  temperate  south,  the  seasons  are  shorter  and  more  varied. 

5.  Chief  Products. — The  extensive  forests  furnish  in  abundance  timber,  pitch,  potash,  and 
turpentine.     Fur-bearing  animals  are  numerous  along  the  Arctic  Ocean.    Corn,  rye,  and  barley 
are  among  the  principal  products.     Flax  and  hemp  are  grown  in  the  west,  and  wheat  and  fruits 
in  the  centre  and  the  south.     Iron  and  other  minerals  are  abundant,  but  the  coal  areas  are  very 
limited.     The  west  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains  yields  copper;  and  the  east  side,  gold,  silver, 
and  platinum. 

6.  The  Inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  the  Slavonic  race,  who  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Russia,  but  the  Finns  inhabit  the  northern  portions,  and  the  Tartars  the  south-eastern  parts  ; 
Jews  and  Armenians  are  also  numerous.     Serfdom,  which  long  existed  in  Russia,  was  abolished 
in  1861.     Agriculture  and  commerce  are  the  chief  pursuits. 

7.  Travelling  Facilities. — By  means  of  canals,  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  the  empire  are 
united  into  a  complete  system  of  internal  navigation.     A  railway,  400  miles  long,  connects  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

8.  Manufactures  and  Exports. — The  most  important   manufactures  are  leather,  hempen 
fabrics,  glass,  and  metal  wares.     The  exports  are  tallow,  hides,  corn,  iron,  hemp,  furs,  and 
timber. 

9.  The  Government  is  an  absolute  monarchy.     The  Greek  is  the  established  Church,  and  to 
it  five-sixths  of  the  population  belong.      The  Czar  (derived  from  Cxsar),  or  Emperor,  is  the 
head  of  both  Church  and  State. 

10.  Civil  Divisions. — Russia  in  Europe  is  divided  into  sixty-three  governments, 
or  provinces.      These   are   grouped   under   the    following   nine    larger   divisions : 
I.  Great  Russia;  2.  Little  Russia;  3.  Eastern  Russia;  4.  South  Russia;  5.  Western 
Russia;  6.  Baltic  Provinces;  7.  Poland;  8.  Finland;  and  9.   Cis-Caucasia. 

11.  Chief  Cities.— (a.)  In  the  Baltic  Basin.— St.  Petersburg  (670,000),  the  capital  of  Russia,  so 
named  after  Peter  the  Great,  who  founded  it  in  1703,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva, 
and  on  the  adjoining  islands.     It  has  many  fine  buildings,  and  its  manufactures  and  commerce 
are  extensive.     Cronsladt  (47/3-0),  its  port  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  chief  naval  station. 
A't-rr/and  Riga  (103,000)  arc  also  well  fortified  seaports,  and  have  an  extensive  grain  trade. 
Abo  is  between  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland.      Helsingfors,  the  capital  of  Finland,  is  the 
seat  of  a  university. 


(/•.)  On  the  White  Sea. — Archangel  (26,000)  is  the  oldest  seaport  in  Russia. 

(f.)  In  the  Dnieper  Basin.— Kiev  (127,000),  an  early  capital,  is  noted  for  its  ancient 
Christian  church.  Etatcrinoslai'  has  woollen  manufactures.  Kherson  (46,000)  is  a  fortified 
town,  with  great  trade.  Near  it  is  the  tomb  of  Howard,  the  philanthropist.  Nicolaiev 
(83,000),  since  Sebastopol  was  destroyed,  has  been  the  principal  Black  Sea  naval  station. 
Kichenev  (102,000)  is  an  important  military  station.  A7mr/CTO(ioi,ooo)  holds  extensive 
fairs,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  university. 

(</.)  On  the  Black  Sea.— Odessa  (185,- 
ooo )  is  the  southern  emporium  of  com- 
merce. Sebastopol,  or  Sevastopol,  was  a 
strongly  fortified  naval  station.  It  was 
taken  in  1855  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, after  a  prolonged  resistance.  Tag- 
anrog, on  the  Sea  of  Azov,  exports  grain. 

(<-.)  In  the  Don  Basin. —Tula  (58,000) 
is  an  inland  town  on  the  River  Don. 

(/.)  In  the  Central  Plateau.— Moscow 

(602,000),  the  former  capital,  a  semi- 
oriental  city,  is  noted  for  having  bec-n  set 
on  fiie,  in  1812,  by  the  Russians,  to 
prevent  its  becoming  the  winter  head- 
quarters of  the  French  army.  It  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  has  extensive  trade,  and 
manufactures  cottons,  woollens,  and 
jewelry.  The  Kremlin  (royal  fortress), 
a  collection  of  palaces  and  churches, 
form  a  famous  group  of  buildings.  SEBASTOPOL,  FROM  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  STAR  FORT. 

(f.)  On  the  Volga.— Kasan  or  Kazan  (86,000),  a  university  town,  is  a  central  place  of  trade 
for  Siberia  and  Tartary.  Nijni  Novgorod  is  famous  for  its  annual  fair,  which  lasts  from  July 
to  September,  and  is  attended  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people.  Saratov  (85,000)  is  noted 
for  its  trade.  Aitrachan  has  extensive  fisheries,  and  manufactories  of  leather.  Its  principal 
trade  is  with  towns  in  Asia. 

12.  Caucasus,  or  Circassia,  lies  on  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the 
Caucasian  Mountains,  and  is  partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia.  It  was  conquered 
by  Russia  after  a  long  struggle  The  portion  in  Europe  which  lies  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  mountain-range  is  called  Cis-Caucasia ;  that  in  Asia,  Trans-Caucasia. 
The  area  of  Cis-Caucasia  is  about  85,810  square  miles;  and  the  population  about 
1,837,000.  Stavropol,  the  capital  of  Cis-Caucasia,  is  situated  near  the  sources  of 
the  Tushla. 


13.  Poland  (polska,  a  plain)  lies  between  Russia  proper  and  Prussia.     It  was  once 
an  independent  kingdom;  but,  near  the  dose  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present,  it  was  conquered,  and  divided  piecemeal,  by  three  separate  acts,  called 
the  first,  second,  and  third  partitions,  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

14.  Physical   Features. — Poland  is  a  very  level  country.     The  principal  river  is 
the  Vistula.     The  climate  is  cold ;  but  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  grain,  of  which  large  quantities  arc  exported. 

15.  Chief  Cities.— Warsaw  (309,000),  on  the  Vistula,  was  the  capital  of  the  former  Polish 
kingdom,  but  it  is  nuw  a  Russian  garrison  city.     Vilna  or  Wilna  (64,000)  has  a  large  Jewish 
population,  and  docs  an  extensive  trade.     It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Lithuania. 


Ill 


PART    V. 

ASIA. 


Asia,  said  to  be  so  called  from  the  fabled  nymph  Asia,  daunlit.-r  of  < ''  .-.nm,  ami  Tcthyj. 


1.  Boundaries. — Asia   is  bounded  on  the   north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;   on  the 
east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Ural  Mountains,  Ural  River,  the  Caspian,  Black,  Mediterranean,  and  Red 
Seas. 

2.  Form. — Asia  consists  of  an  immense  triangular-shaped  portion  of  land,  the 
longest  side  extending  from  East  Cape  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  shortest  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  Cape  Cambodia,  and  the  intermediate  from  Cape  Cambodia 
to  East  Cape. 

3.  Position.— It  extends  from  about  78"  to  i°  N.  Lat.,  and  from  26°  E.  Long,  to 
170°  W.  Long. 


7.     POLITICAL  DIVISIONS   OF  ASIA. 


Nun. 

Position  . 

Area  lu  Englwh 
MJ.  inilea. 

Population 
(about) 

Capital. 

N.Lai. 

E.  Lon«. 

Whvre  Situated. 

Population  of 
Capital. 

1.  Asiatic  Turkey  

In  the  extreme  West  

7°!)  700 

17500000 

Smyrna  

38°25' 

27°  !V 

/E"ean  Sea  

l.MI.OOO 

2.    Arabia  

South  of  Asiatir  Turkey   

1  "-'0  000 

5  000  000 

23  30 

58  38 

50,000 

3.  Persia  

037  500 

4  400  000 

35  50 

51  1'i 

85  (XX) 

°50  000 

4  000  000 

Cabul 

34  '>7 

li'l     s 

60000 

5.  BeliK'histan  

140  000 

2  000000 

Kelat        

28  50 

*;;    ID 

12000 

1  5°0  000 

94')  500  000 

Calcutta        . 

o.>   ••- 

88  25 

"TiiOOO 

7.   K  urtli  cr  India  

81''  000 

27'  300  000 

it;  !>•> 

'»;  •>() 

108,000 

4  5tt7  000 

4:15  ooo  ooo 

30  54 

lit)  l'S 

1  000000 

9.  Independent  Turkestan 

°50  000 

2000000 

3<>  4I> 

(it  :t.'i 

100,000 

fi  "(V  000 

12  000  000 

Tobolsk   &c.. 

r>s  r1 

»;s  ]'i 

Irtish  Riyer 

18000 

11.  Japan  , 

100000 

34,310,000 

Tokio  

jo  40 

130  50 

1.030,771 

4.  Extreme  Points.— North,  Cape  Severo  or  North- East  Cape  (78°  12'  N.  Lat.)  ; 
south,  Cafe  Romania  (\°  \o/  N.  Lat.) ;  east,  East  Cape  (170°  W.  Long.) ;  west,  Cafe 
Baba  (26°  4'  W.  Long). 

5.  Extent. — (<J.)  The  extreme  length  of  Asia  from  Behring  Strait  to  Strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb   is  about  6700  miles.     The  extreme  breadth  from  Cape  Severo  to 
Cape  Romania  is  about  5400  miles.     (6.)  Its  area  is  about  16,500,000  square  miles, 
or  4'2  times  that  of  Europe,  or  is  equal  to  a  square  of  71  miles,     (c. )  The  coast-line 
is  about  30,000  miles,  or  I  mile  of  coast  for  552  square  miles  of  surface. 

6.  The  estimated  population  amounts  to  787,000,000,  or  an  average  of  48  persons 
to  each  square  mile  of  surface. 


8.  Physical  Coast  Features.— I.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

(i.)  Islands. — Liakhoo  or  New  Siberia  Islands,  a  group  off  the  north  coast  of 
Siberia.  New  Siberia  is  75  miles  long  and  30  miles  broad.  Fossil  ivory  is  a  valu- 
able production  of  the  islands. 

(2.)   Peninsula. —  Tchukthi  1'cninsnla,  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  Siberia. 

(3.)  Capes. — Cape  Severo,  or  North-East  Cape,  the  extreme  northern  point  of 
Asia,  north  of  Siberia  ;  Cape  Sviatoi,  north  of  Siberia;  Cape  Vostochni,  or  East  Cape, 
the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Asia,  east  of  Siberia. 

(4.)  Sea  and  Gulf.— Kara  Sea,  and  Gulf  of  Obi  or  Odek,  north-west  of  Siberia. 

(5.)  Straits. — Behring  Strait  between  Siberia  and  Alaska,  joining  Behring  Sea 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Discovered  by  Behring  in  1728. 

II.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

(i.)  Islands. — The  Kurile  Islands,  a  chain  of  twenty-five  volcanic  islands,  con- 
taining eight  or  ten  active  volcanoes,  extend  720  miles  from  Kamtschatka  to  Japan. 
The  three  southernmost  islands  belong  to  Japan,  the  rest  to  Russia.  They  possess 
fur-bearing  animals. 


Saghalicn,  Tarakai,  or  Krafto,  east  of  Siberia.  The  northern  half  belongs  to 
Russia,  and  the  southern  to  Japan.  It  is  upwards  of  600  miles  long.  Coal  has  been 
found  in  the  northern  portion.  The  inhabitants  subsist  mostly  by  fishing.  They 
are  a  barbarous  race. 

The  Japan  Islands,  cast  of  Mantchooria. 

The  Loo-Choo  Islands,  a  group  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  between  Japan  and 
Formosa,  consisting  of  the  Great  Loo-Choo  and  thirty-five  smaller  islands.  They 
form  a  southern  dependency  of  Japan.  Most  of  them  are  very  fertile.  The  chief 
products  are  provisions  and  live-stock. 

Formosa  (Beautiful,  so  named  by  the  Portuguese),  or  Taiwan,  east  of  Central 
China.  It  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  lofty  chain  of  volcanic  mountains, 
called  Muh  Kan  Shan,  some  of  whose  summits  are  upwards  of  12,000  feet  high.  It 
has  four  active  volcanoes.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  inhabitants  are  Malays,  and  on 
the  western,  Chinese.  It  is  very  fertile,  producing  rice,  camphor,  salt,  sulphur, 
tobacco,  fruits,  dye-woods,  and  coal.  The  domestic  animals  are  cattle,  buffaloes,  < 
horses,  ases,  goats,  sheep,  and  hogs  Chief  town,  Taiwan,  on  the  west  coast.  Popu- 
lation of  island,  3,020,000;  length,  245  miles;  average  breadth,  70  miles ;  greatest 
breadth,  100  miles;  area,  about  15,000  square  miles. 


//;/«,///,  smith  "I  China, al  the  month  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  produces  gold, 

ami  the  finest  scented  woods.     Some  of  tlic  mountains  in  the  interiur  rise  above  the 
line.      Chief  tmvn,  A~ii>ng-i/it>,>,  on  thr    mirth  coast.      Population   of  the  island, 
2,500,000.     Area,  14,000  square  miles. 

Peninsulas. — Kamtsehatka,  the  north-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia,  between  the 
S<  i  ol  Kami  ,rli. ilka  ami  the  Sea  (if  Okl, 

Been  ih>-  Sea  "f  Japan  ami  the  Yellow  Sea. 
Licnchw  l\-iiiii<iila,  east  of  the  Ciulf  of  Tonquin. 
Further  InJia  or  the  Kastcrn  Peninsula,  betwe.cn  the  Chinese  Sea  and  the  Bay 

ngal. 
Malar  Peninsula,  a  southern  prolongation  of  Further  India. 

(3.)  Capes. — Cape  Lopatka,  south  of  Kamtsehatka  ;  Cape  Patience,  cast  of  Sagha- 
lien  ;  ('</",'  .•/«/.-. '..'.  south  of  Saghalien  j  Cape  Liroughton,  north-cast  of  Yesso;  Cape 

A7//C,  cast  of  Niphon  ;  South-west  Cape,   south  of  Corca;   Cape  Cambodia,  south  of 
Si. nn  ;    Cape  Romania,  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Asia,  south  of  Malaya. 

(4.)  Seas  and  Gulfs. —  ((/.)  />'< -hring  Sea,  enclosed  by  Siberia,  the  Aleutian  Isles, 
and  Alaska.  Its  principal  members  arc,  the  Gulf  <<f  Anadir,  north-east  of  Siberia, 
and  the  Sea  of  Kamtsehatka, cast  of  Kamtsehatka. 

(/'.)  Sect  of  Okhotsk,  between  Kamtsehatka  and  Saghalien.  Jit  is  enclosed  on  the 
cast  by  the  Kurilc  Islands. 

(<-.)  Sea  of  Japan,  between  Mantchooria  and  Japan.  Its  principal  members  are 
the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  between  the  mainland  and  Saghalien,  and  Broughton  Bay,  east 
of  Corca. 

((/.)  Whang-JIai  or  Yellow  Sea,  between  China  and  the  Corea.  Its  principal 
branches  are  the  Gulf  of  Peehili  and  Gulf  of  Lcaotong  in  the  north-west. 

(i-.)    Tiins;-IIai,  or  Eastern  Sea,  between  China  and  the  Loo-Choo  Isles. 

(f.)  Chinese  Sea,  between  China  and  Further  India  on  the  west,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Borneo  on  the  east.  Its  principal  brandies  arc  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin, 
between  Tonquin  and  Hainan,  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  south  of  Siam. 

(5.)   Straits. — Kurile  Strait,  joining  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Sea  of  Kamts- 
ehatka ;    I. a    Pa-oust  Strait,  between    Saghalien   and    Yesso,   joining   the    Sea   of 
Okhotsk  and  the  Sea  of  Japan ;  Sangar  Strait,  between  Yesso  and  Niphon  ;  Strait 
rea,  between  Corea  and  Japan,  joining  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Yellow  Sea  ; 
Formosa  Strait,  between  China  and  Formosa. 

III.  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

(I.)   Islands. — Mergui  Archipelago,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  west  of  Tcnasserim. 

Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands,  in  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  180  miles  south- 
west of  Pegu.  They  belong  to  Britain. 

Ci'vlcti,  south  of  Hindostan.  Highest  point,  Pcdrotallagalla,  8280  feet  ;  length. 
270  miles ;  breadth,  I40jniles  ;  area,  24,702  square  miles  ;  population  about  2,760,000. 

The  LaccaJire:,  Maldives,  and  Chagos  are  three  long  extended  archipelagoes  of 
atolls,  south-west  of  Hindustan.  The  Laccadivcs,  seventeen  in  number,  are  150 
miles  west  of  the  Malabar  coast.  They  belong  to  Britain.  The  Maldive  Archi- 
pelago is  470  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  50  miles.  The  archipelago  is 
ruled  by  a  Sultan,  who  pays  tribute  to  the  Governor  of  Ceylon. 

(2.)  Peninsulas. — The  three  great  peninsulas  of  Southern  Asia  are  Arabia, 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  Hindostan,  between  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and  Further  India,  betweeri  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
Chinese  Sea.  Sinai  Peninsula  is  between  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  Gulf  of  Akaba  ; 
A'athuar  Peninsula  is  between  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  and  the  Gulf  of  Cutch;  the 
i-  Peninsula  is  a  southern  extension  of  Further  India. 

(3.)  Capes.— Kas-al- 1  fad,  the  cast  point  of  Arabia ;  Diu  Head,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay;  Cape  Comorin,  south  of  Hindostan;  Dondra  Head,  south  of  Ceylon; 
Cape  A'egrais,  south-west  of  Pegu. 

(.).)  Seas,  Gulfs,  and  Bays. —  (a.)  The  Arabian  Sea  (Marc  Erythreum),  between 
Arabia  and  Hindustan.  Its  principal  members  are,  the  Red  Sea,  between  Arabia 
and  Africa,  with  its  branches,  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  Gulf  of  Akaba  ;  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
between  Arabia  and  Africa;  Gulf  of  Oman,  between  Arabia  and  Beluchistan  ; 
Persian  Gulf,  between  Arabia  and  Persia;  Gulf  of  Cutch  and  Gulf  of  Cambay,  north- 
west of  Hindostan;  and  Gulf  of  Manaar,  between  Hindostan  and  Ceylon. 

(6.)  The  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  the  eastern  shores  of  Hindostan  and  the  west- 
ern shores  of  Further  India.  Its  principal  member  is  the  Gulf  of  Mar  taban,  between 
Pegu  and  Tcnasserim. 

(5.)  Straits.— Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  (Gate  of  Tears),  joining  the  Red  Sea  and 
Gulf  of  Aden  ;  Strait  of  Ormnz,  joining  the  Gulf  of  Oman  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 
Palk  Strait,  between  Hindostan  and  Ceylon  ;  Strait  of  .Malacca,  between  Malaya 
•and  Sumatra,  joining  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Chinese  Sea. 

(6.)  Isthmuses. — Isthmus  of  Suez  connects  Asia  and  Africa;  Isthmus  of  Kraw 
connects  Siam  and  Ms 


IV.  In  the  Mediterranean. 

(i.)  Islands. — Cyprus  in  the  Levant,     ft  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1571. 
Capital,  Nicosia.     Length,  140  miles ;  breadth,  40  miles.    Rlwdcs,  Stitani  (Sa: 
Seio  (Chios),  Psara,  Mitylene  (Lesbos),  and  Tenedos,  the  key  of  the  Dardanelles,  in 
the  /Kgcan  Sea. 

(2.)  Peninsula.— Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Levant. 
(3.)  Cape. — Baba,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  extreme  western  point  of  Asia. 

(4.)  $638. — The  Lei'ant,   west  of  Syria;    jKgtan  Sea  or  Archipelago,  between 

Asia  Minor  and  Greece  ;  Sea  of  Marmara,  between  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey; 
Black  Sea,  between  Asiatic  Turkey  and  ];• 

(5.)  Straits. — Dardanelles,  joining  the  ^ligcan  Sea   and  the  Sea  of  Marmora; 
Bosphorus,  joining  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea. 


MOUNT    EVEREST. 

9.  Physical  Features  of  the  Interior.— (i.)  Mountains.— The  mean  elevation 

of  Asia  is  1132  feet.  From  the  Plateau  of  Pamir,  between  Independent  Turkestan 
and  Chinese  Turkestan,  four  great  parallel  Mountain  Systems  extend  from 
west  to  east. 

(A.)  The  System  Of  the  Altai  Mountains  extends  eastward  between  50°  and 
S-/4"  N.  Lat.  from  the  confluence  of  the  Uba  and  Irtish  to  the  meridian  of  Lake 
Baikal.  East  of  the  86th  meridian  it  forms  three  ranges,  the  Sayansl;  Tangmi,  and 
Khiagan  Mountains.  Highest  summit,  Mount  Katunsk  or  Bielucha,  12,790  feet. 

(a. )  The  System  of  the  Daurian  Mountain*,  separated  from  that  of  the  Altai  by  Lakes 
Kosgol  and  Baikal,  extends  north-east  through  Transbaikal,  and  is  prolonged  to  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  by  the  (^.)  Yeiblonoi  Mountains. 

The  Altai,  Daurian,  and  Yablonoi  Mountains  separate  the  basins  of  the  Yenesci  and  Lena 
from  that  of  the  Amoor. 

(e.)  The  Stanmvi  Mountains  extend  from  the  Yablonoi,  through  Eastern  Siberia, 
between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Sea  of  Oki  «.  A  branch  of  the  Stanovoi, 

called  the  Aldan  Mountains,  extends  northward,  and  another  extends  southward  through  the 
Peninsula  of  Kamtsehatka.  Kliutschewskcr.  15,763  feet,  in  Kamtsehatka,  is  the  highest  volcano 
in  Asia. 

(B.)  The  System  of  the  Thian-Shan  Mountains  extends  eastward  from  the  north 

end  of  the  Pamir,  between  40°  and  43°  N.  Lat.,  until  it  merges  into  the  elevated 
tract  of  Gobi.  It  separates  the  basins  of  the  Obi  and  the  Yarkand.  It  is  1400 
miles  in  length  and  in  some  places  100  miles  in  breadth.  The  highest  point  in  the 
system  is  the  gigantic  block  of  Mountains  called  Bogdo-Oola,  between  the  volcanic 
mountains,  Peshan  and  Hoshait,  which  are  1500  miles  from  the  sea.  No  summit  of 
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the  Thian-Sliaii  has  yet  been  measured.     After  an  interruption  of  more  than  n<2 
degrees   of  longitude,  it  is   prolonged  by  the  Inshan   or  Silver  Mountains  to  the 
ic,  north  of  the  <  iiili. 

the  Pamir,  the  Thian-Shan  throws  ofi  north  of  Lake  Iviik-Kul.  called  the 

•  alii-.ithi-  /Cara!,!it  .I/,;.-/. 

Betw  '-  Caiii-asus  may  \x  considered  as  a  western  pro- 

longation of  the  Thian-?han.     Length,  750  miles;  breadth  from  65  to  150  miles.     Highest 
summit,  Mount  Elburz,  on  the  European  side  of  the  range,  18,571  feet. 

(C.)  The  Mountain  System  of  the  Kuen-Lun,  bounding  Tibet  on  the  north, 
extends  eastward  from  the  south  end  of  the  liolor  in  the  parallel  of  36°  N.  Lat.  to 
the  Lake  of  K  ko  Nor.  The  Kvi-sfian  and  fCHian-shan  chains,  lying  somewhat 
farther  north  and  extending  to  the  Chinese  Wall,  and  the  Pfling  Mountains,  lying 
what  farther  south  between  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  Hoang-I  lo,  may  be  regarded 
as  eastern  prolongations  of  the  Kuen-Lun.  Height  of  the  Kuen-Lun  Mountains, 
about  2t,oco  feet.  Height  of  the  snow  line  on  the  south  side,  15,800  feet;  on  the 
north  side,  15,000  feet.  The  Elchi  Pass  is  17,379  feet  above  the  sea.  Average 
height  of  the  passes  of  the  Kuen-Lun,  16,850  feet. 

The  Kara-Korum  Mountains,  in  Tibet,  diverge  from  the  western  end  of  the 
Kuen-Lun,  in  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east  parallel  to  the  Himalayas. 
Highest  summit,  Dapsang  Peak,  28,300  feet.  Height  of  the  snow  line  on  the  south 
side,  19,400  feet ;  on  the  north  side,  18,600  feet.  The  Kara-Kornm  Pass  is  18,345 
feet  above  the  sea. 

•  ~t  of  the  Bolor,  the  Kuen-Lun  is  prolonged  by  the  (a. )  Hindoo  Koosh,  north  of  Afghanistan. 

(b. )  The  Paropamisan  Range,  also  north  of  Afghanistan,  and  north-cast  of  Persia,  separating 
Turkestan  from  the  Plateau  of  Iran.  Highest  summit,  Koh-i-Baba.(Tchalap  Peak),  16,000  feet. 

(c.)  The  Elbtirz  Rang?,  south  of  the  Caspian.  Highest  summit,  the  volcanic  peak  of 
Demavend,  18,464  feet. 

(</.)  The  Mountains  of  Armenia  between  the  basins  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas. 
Highest  summit,  Mount  Ararat,  16,964  feet. 

(e. )  The  Taurus  Range,  north  of  the  Levant. 

NOTE. — The  Kuen-Lun  and  the  American  Andes  are  the  longest  mountain  ranges  in  the  world. 

(D.)  The  Mountain  System  Of  the  Himalaya  (Sans.  Aiwa,  snow;  alaya,  abode, 

Abode  of  Snow),  the  ancient  /mans  (snow,)  bounding  Tibet  on  the  south,  extends 

eastward  in  an  irregular  curve  from  the  south  of  the  Pamir  to  the  great  bend 

of  the  Brahmaputra.   Its  length  is  1500  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  150  to  350 

miles.    It  is  the  most  elevated  and  stupendous  system  on  the  globe.    Its  mean  height 

:;mated  at  from  16,000  to  18,000  feet.     One  hundred  and  twenty  of  its  peaks 

exceed  20,000  feet.      The  highest  summit  is  Mount  Everest  or  Gaurisanker,  29.002 

feet,  between  Dhawalagiri  (White  Mountain),  28,080  feet,  and  Kinchin-jinga,  28,146 

feet.     Height  of  the  snow  line  on  the  south  side,  16,200  feet ;  on  the  north  side, 

14,000  feet.     The  average  height  of  the  passes  of  the  Himalayas  is  17,700  feet. 

(a.)  The  Naii-liin;  Range,  in  China,  between  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  the  Choo-kiang. 
appears  to  be  the  eastern  continuation  of  the  Himalaya. 


The  following  are  the  principal  Meridian  Chains: 

(<>.)  The  Ural  Mountain:,  a  in  i  1  i:r»pe,  extend  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 

Ural  River.     Length,  uoo  miles;  average  height,  3000  feet. 

(&)  The  Lebanon  Range  c\tuuls  southward  In  in  the  Taurus  Range  to  M'.v.ut  Harmon, 
0053  feet,  and  thence  to  Mount  llnreb,  85113  f '•'"•' '>  alu'  Mom;-.  ,  feet,  between  the 

Gulfs  of  Suez  ;uul  A 

(c. )  The  Zagros  Mountains,  12,000  feet,  between  the  basins  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Caspian, 
continued  to  the  smith  cast  by  the  Litritlaii  ^loiintains. 

(il  )  The  Suliman  Mountains  extend  southward  between  the  Punj.iub  and  Afghanistan, 
from  the  famous  Khyber  Pass  (;,-)"•'  N.  Lat.)  to  the  great  south  bend  of  the  Indus  (2y"  N".  i 

;e  height,  6003  feet.     Highest  summit,  Takht-i-Suliman  (Scat  of  Solomon ),  u,-,oi  feet. 
Farther  south,  separated  from  the  Suliman  Mountains  by  th: 
Lukki  Mountains,  which  extend  to  Kurrachce,  at  the  mouth  of  the  In 

(e.)  The  Western  Ghauts   extend   southward    at   a   distance   of   about    40  miles  from  the 
west  coast  of  Hindostan  from  the  Taptcc   to  Cape  Comorin.     Length,  about   1000  n 
average  height,  4000  feet.      Highest  summit,  Doclabctta,  SSoo  feet.     The  .  !  ;ht  of 

the  Eastern  Ghauts,  which  extend  along  the  east  coast  of  Hindostan. 

NOTE.— The  wore!  Gliant  means  pass,  terrace,  or  step. 

(/.)  The  Mountains  of  ftracan  run  southward  between  the  Irawady 
and  terminate  in  Cape  Xegrais.     Highest  point,  Blue  Mor.nt,  8900  feet. 

(f. )  The  Yung-ling  Mountains,  12,000  feet,  bounding  Tibet  on  the  east,  run  southward 
between  the  Hoang-Ho  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  They  arc  prolonged,  in  the  form  cf  a  : 
chain,  through  Further  India,  between  the  Salucn  on  the  west  and  the  Mekong  and  Meinam  on 
the  east,  and  stretch  through  the'  Malay  Peninsula  to  Cape  Romania-  The  highest  known 
summit  in  Tibet  is  Xen-Da,  near  Batang,  22,000  feet.  The  highest  summit  in  Malaya  is 
Tidibang-sa,  6561  feet. 

(/;.)  The  Khin-ghan  Monntains,  an  offset  of  the  Yablonoi,  separating  Mongolia  from  Mant- 
chooria,  run  southward  from  the  north  bind  of  the  Amoor  to  the  Inshan  Mountains. 

(2.)  Plateaus. — The  central  portion  of  Asia,  extending  from  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west  to  the  plains  of  Mantchooria  on  the  east,  is  occupied  by  an  immense 
plateau.  Its  length  is  about  5500  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  700  to  2000 
miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  about  one-half  of  the  surface  of  the  continent.  It 
is  divided  into  two  systems  which  meet  at  the  Pamir  Plateau. 

(A.)    The  Western  System  consists  of  the  following  portions  : 

(a.)  The  Plateau  of  Iran  includes  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Beluchistan.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  small  plains  of  Georgia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  dcsci  I 
of  Khiva,  and  the  low  plains  of  the  Amu-Darya;  on  the  cast  by  the  Indus  River; 
on  the  south  by  the  slopes  of  Hcluchistan  and  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  plains  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Plateau  of  Armenia.  The  central  portion  of  the 
plateau  consists  of  extensive  salt  wastes  and  immense  deserts  of  sand.  The  Great 
Salt  Desert  in  the  north  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan  covers  30,000  square  miles.  This 
plateau  has  an  elevation  of  3500  feet,  and  its  area  is  nearly  one  million  of  square  miles. 

(b.)  The  Plateau  of  Armenia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
valley  of  the  Kur  ;  on  the  cast  by  the  Plateau  of  Iran  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Plains 
of  Mesopotamia;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Plateau  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  cold, 
treeless  region,  with  an  elevation  of  7000  feet. 

(c.)  The  Plateau  Of  Asia  Minor  or  Anatolia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
i;i;uk  Sea;  on  the  cast  by  the  Plateau  of  Armenia  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Levant ; 
r.nd  on  the  west  by  the  ./ILgean  Sea  It  has  a  mean  elevation  of  from  3000  to  4000 
feet. 

(B.)  The  Eastern  System  consists  of  the  following  portions  : 

(<7.)  The  Plateau  of  Pamir  is  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  and  is  tailed  by  the  natives 
Uam-i-duncah,  the  Roof  of  the  World.  It  has  an  elevation  of  15,600  feet.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  180  miles,  and  it  has  an  average  breadth  of 
about  90  miles. 

(/).)  The  Great  Central  Plateau  is  buttressed  on  the  north  by  the  Altai,  Daurian, 
and  Yablonoi  Mountains;  on  the  east  by  the  Khin-ghan.  In-shan,  and  Yun-ling 
ranges  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Himalayas  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Plateau  of  Pamir, 
It  includes  the  following  divisions  : 

(I.)  The  Plateau  Of  Tibtt  is  enclosed  on  the  north  by  theKucr.-!un  range  ;  on  the 
cast  by  the  Yun-ling  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Himalayas  ;  and  on  the  west  it  narrows 
into  the  Karakorum  Mountains  Its  surface  is  broken  by  numerous  mountain 
chains,  and  has  an  elevation  of  from  15,000  to  16,000  feet. 

(2.)  The  Plateau  of  Kashgariaand  Mongolia  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Kucn- 

lun  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Pamir  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Thian-shan  ;  and  on  the  cast  by 
the  Khin-ghan  Mountains.  In  Kashgaria  it  has  an  elevation  of  from  4000  to  5000 
feet.  From  about  the  meridian  of  87°  E  Long,  to  the  Khin-ghan  Mountains,  in  120° 
E.  Long,  it  is  traversed  by  the  Great  Steppe  of  Gobi,  or  Naked  Desert.  It  is  more 
than  2000  miles  in  length  from  south-west  to  north-cast,  and  has  a  breadth  varying 
from  300  to  700  miles,  and  an  elevation  of  3500  feet  It  is  crossed  from  west  to 
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by  a  depressed  valley  called  the  Sha-mo,  or  Sand  Sea.     The  western  pon 
the  most  arid,  and  is  called  Ilan-hai,  or  Dry  Sea.     The  Steppe  is   not  altogether 

.1.  m. my  portions  producing  a  scanty  vegetation.     The  open  valleys  between 
the  hills  connecting  the  Thian-shan  and  Altai  Mountains  form  the  chief  communica- 

lictwecn  Mongolia  ami 


\    Till':   m.  I- KT  OF  i.oi;i. 


(C.)  ( i .)  The  interior  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  a  plateau  called  A'ectj  or  High- 
land, as  distinguished  from  the  low  belt  which  surrounds  the  coast.  On  the  north 
the;  plateau  sinks  into  the  Syrian  Desert.  It  has  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to  6000 
feet. 

(2.)  The  Plateau  of  Deccan,  or  the  South,  in  Hindostan,  is  triangular  in  shape.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  and  on  the  east  and  west  by  the 
Ghauts.  The  surface  is  a  combination  of  plains  and  isolated  conical  hills:  It  has 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  The  climate  is  line  and  the  soil  fertile. 

(3.)  Plains.— (a.)  The  Siberian  Plain  extends  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  on  the  west  to  Behring  Strait  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Altai,  Yablonoi, 
and  Stanovui  Mountains  on  the  south  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north.  It 
occupies  an  area  of  4,500,000  square  miles.  In  the  north,  a  belt  of  barren  moss- 
covered  land,  called  the  Ttindr.i,  extends  along  the  Arctic  coast  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  about  150  miles.  In  summer  the  surface  is  swampy,  and  in  winter  is  hard 
bound  with  ice  and  snow.  The  subsoil  is  frozen  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred 
feet.  South  of  the  Tundra  region  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests  of  birch 
and  pine.  South  of  the  wood-land  in  western  Siberia  is  the  region  of  the  Steppes. 

The  Stefpe  of  Barabinska  extends  between  the  Irtish  and  the  Obi ;  the  Steppe 
rf  Ishim  between  the  southern  Urals  and  the  Irtish,  and  the  Kirghis  Stcpfc 
between  the  Ural  river  and  Lake  Balkash. 

(/'.)  The  Plain  Of  Turkestan  extends  from  the  Kirghis  Steppe  on  the  north  to  the 
Plateau  of  Iran  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  west  to  the  Pamir  on 
the  east.  It  slypes  on  all  sides  towards  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.  It  is  a 
vasr  desert  region  divided  by  the  Amu-Darya  and  Sir-Darya,  along  whose  courses 
•there  are  fertile  strips.  Between  these  rivers  is  the  desert  of  Kizilkoom,  or  Red 
Sand.  North  of  the  Sir-Darva  is  the  desert  of  Karakoom,  or  Black  Sand. 


VIF.W   ON    THE    PLAIN    OP   TURKESTAN. 


(/•.)  The  Plain  Of  Mesopotamia  extends  from  the  plateau  of  Armenia  to  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.     Un  the  west  and  east  it  is  enclosed  by  the  Arabian  and  Iranian 
LUI.     It  is  traversed  by  the  twin-rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris.     In  ancient  times 
messed  great  fertility,  but  is  now  almost  a  desert. 

(./.)  The  Plain  of  Hindostan  extends  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas 
on  the  north,  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  plateaus  of  Southern  India,  and  the  Hay  of 
Bengal  on  the  south ;  and  from  the  Indus  on  the  west,  to  the  Brahmaputra  on  the 
east.     Its  area  is  estimated  at  500,003  square  miles     It  is  watered  by  the  Indu 
the  Ganges.     The  widest  part  of  the  plain  is  between  the  Suliman  Mountains  and  the 
Aravulli   range.      The  most  desert  part  of  the  plain,  called  the  Thur,  occiij 
1 50,000  square  miles,  lies  between  the  Indus  and  the  Aravulli  Mountains.     It  is  from 
300  to  400  miles  wide,  and  extends  southward  to  the  Ktin  of  Cutch,  which  has  an 
area  of  7000  square  miles,  and  is  alternately,  with  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons,  a  el- 
and a  morass.     T.he  Doabs,  or  the  converging  plains  between  the  rivers  of  the 
Punjaub,  arc  vcrv  fertile. 

The  portion  of  the  plain  watered  by  the  Ganges  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and 
most  fertile  parts  of  Hindostan.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  wheat,  opium,  and  indigo. 
The  narrow  belt  separating  the  forests  of  the  Himalayas  from  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  is  called  the  Taiai,  or  Swamp. 

(t.)  The  Plains  of  Further  India  skirt  the  coast  of  that  peninsula  from  the  Gulf 
aquin  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  include  the  rich  valleys  watered  by  its  rivers. 

They  produce  large  crops  of  rice. 

(/)  The  Plain  Of  China  lies  to  the  east  of  the  I  loth  meridian,  and  extends  from  the 

Great  \Vail.  north  of  Pekin,  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  and  the  Yellow 
Sen,  to  Han-chow  Bay.  It  varies  in  breadth  from  15010  400  miles,  and  has  an  area 
in"  210,000  square  miles.  It  has  been  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  brought  down 
by  the  IIoang-Ho  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  best -culti- 
vated, and  most  populous  tracts  on  the  globe.  The  Great  Canal  passes  from  south 
to  north  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain,  connecting  Nankin  (South  Court)  with 
Pckin  (North  Court)  and  has  a  total  length  of  about  700  miles. 

(g.)  The  Plain  of  Kortchin,  in  Mantchooria,  is  a  wide  desert  plain  extending  east- 
ward from  the  base  of  the  Khin-ghan  Mountains.  It  resembles  the  Great  Desert  of 
Gobi,  but  is  less  barren. 

(//.)  The  Tehama  (or  Lowland)  is  a  sandy,  maritime  plain,  from  30  to  Co  miles 
wide,  which  surrounds  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  bounded  by  hills  from  500  to  loco  feet  high,  running 
parallel  to  the  coast;  but,  in  Oman,  Jebel-Akhdar  rises  to  6010  feet. 

(;'.)  A  Sandy  maritime  plain  extends  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  Plateau  of  Iran. 
The  Persian  part  of  the  plain  is  called  Duhistan,  and  that  south  of  Beluchistan,  the 
desert  of  Alakran. 

(4.)  Water-partings. — These  are  specified  in  connection  with  the  rivers. 
(5.)  The  Rivers  may  be  arranged  as  follows: — 

I.  The  Arctic  System;  ir.  The  Pacific  System;  III.  The  Indian  System; 
IV.  The  Atlantic  System ;  V.  The  Continental  System. 

I.  The  Arctic  System. 

The  Arctic  Basin,  or  Northern  "Watershed,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Urals, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Altai,  Daurian,  Yablonoi,  and  Stanovoi  Mountains.  Its 
extreme  points  are  Cape  Waigatz  and  East  Cape. 

The  three  principal  rivers  of  the  Arctic  System  are  the  Ob,  or  Obi,  the  Yenesei, 

and  the  Lena. 

(a.}  The  Obi  is  formed  by  two  streams,  the  Biya  and  the  AV.-.v;;,  from  the  Altai 
Mountains.     The  former  drains   Lake  Teletskoi,  which  is  sometimes   regarded  as 
the  source  of  the  Obi,  and  receives  the  latter  at  Bijsk.    It  flows  generally  from  south- 
cast  to  north-west,  and  ends  in  the  Gulf  of  Obi.     Length,  2500  miles  ;  area  of  ! 
1,250,000  square  miles.    It  receives  on  the  right  Kink  the  7\>in  (after  ; 
the  CAulim  and  the  A\!.     It  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  Irtish,  which  is  larger 
than  the  Obi  and  is  in  fact  the  trunk  stream.      It  rises  in  Mongolia,  traverses  : 
Zaisan,  flows  north-west,  and  joins  the  Obi  in  61°  X.  Lat.     It  receives  on  it- 
bank  the  fs/iim,  and  at  Tobolsk  the  7'cbol. 

(!>•)  The  Yenesei  is  furmed  In  two  streams  which  rise  on  the  Altai  plateau.    The 
western  branch,  or  the  Yenesei   proper,  is  called  in  its  upper  course  the  Via  Afm, 
which    flows  west,  and  bursting  through  the  Savan.-k  tha'n.  ilows  north  and  i 
the  Siberian  plain  below  Kra-snoj.irsk.     The  eastern  brai!  :<  mi  Lake  Kosgol 

as  the  Seltn  •          -  the   Ork/ion,  and  cm. 

after  a  course  of  700  mill  s.      A-  ;  uthcrn  end 

of  the  lake,  Ilows  north,  rco  i  i  which  it  is  called  the 

Titugnska.     Its  course   is  then  north  and   \\'  \\  ith  the  Yenesei 

above  Yeneseisk.  The  united  stream  then  flows  nearly  north  to  the  ocean,  which 
it  enters  by  an  estuary  ~oo  miles  long,  with  an  ,  of  20  miles.  Length, 

3200  miles;  area  of  basin,  1,110,000  square  miles.  It  receives  on  the  right  bank 
the  Middle  and  Lower  Timgitska. 


(.-.)  The  Lena  rises  about  20  miles  west  of  Lake  liaikal,  ami  flows  n< 
far  as  Yakutsk,  below  which  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Aldan  from  the  Yal>- 
lonoi  Mountains.  It  then  ilows  north,  ami  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  a  large  delta. 
Length,  2700  miles;  area  of  basin,  800,000  square  miles.  It  receives  on  the  right 
bank  the  I'itim  at  Vitinsk,  the  Olekma  at  Olekminsk,  and  its  chief  tributary  the 
Aldan.  It  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  l-'ilmi. 

Minor  Riven.— Between  the  Ycncsei  and  the  Lena  arc  the  Plasma,  h'iiataiiga,  Anabara, 
and  Oltttst.     East  uf  the  Lena  arc  ths  \\u:,i,  tlie  Indigirta  (length,  600  miles  ;  area  of 
86,400  square   miles),  and  the  Kolina  (length,   500   miles;  area  of  basin,  107,200   square 
miles). 

II.  The  Pacific  System. 

The  Pacific  Basin,  or  Eastern  Watershed,  is  formed  by  the  Stanovoi,  Yablonoi, 

and  Daurian   Mountains ;  by  the  mountains  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 

:  Central  Plateau  ;  and  by  the  prolongation  of  the  Yun-ling  Mountains  through 

Further  India  to  the  extremity  of  Malaya.     Its  extreme  points  are  East  Cape  and 

Cape  Romania. 

The  four  principal  rivers  of  the  Pacific  system  are  the  Amoor.  the  Hoang-ho. 

the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  the  Me-kong. 

(a.)  The  Amoor,  or  Great  River,  called  also  the  Saghalien.  or  Black  Water,  rises 
in  the  central  plateau  under  the  nam,-  uf  Kcndcn,  passes  through  Lake  Kulun,  and 
as  the  Argun  forms  the  boundary  between  Siberia  and  Mongolia.  It  receives  the 
Shilka,  called  in  its  upper  course  the  Onon,  at  Fort  Baklanova,  from  the  junction  of 
which  to  the  sea  it  is  called  the  Amoor.  Below  the  confluence  of  the  Argun  and 
Shilka,  the  Amoor  forces  its  way  through  the  Khin-ghan  chain,  and  flows  south-east 
between  Siberia  and  Mantchooria,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Soongari ;  thence  it  flows 
north-east,  and  ends  opposite  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  Saghalien.  Length, 
2650  miles;  area  of  basin,  786,000  square  miles.  It  receives  on  the  right  bank  the 
,iri,  River  of  Milk,  which  drains  Mantchooria,  and  the  i'suri,  which,  with  Lake 
Khanka,  forms  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  China. 

(b.)  The  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  rises  in  a  series  of  lakes  near  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Kuen-lun  Mountains,  runs  in  a  winding  north-eastward  course  to  the  Inshan 
Mountains,  turns  eastward  and  then  southward  to  the  Peling  Mountains,  and  thence 
eastward  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  It  has  a  furious  current,  and  its  inundations  are  so 
destructive  that  it  is  called  China's  Sorrow.  It  receives  on  the  right  bank,  the 
U'filio  from  the  Peling  Mountains.  Length,  2300  miles;  area  of  basin,  714,300 
square  miles. 

(c.)  The  Yang-tse-kiang  (Son  of  the  Ocean),  the  largest  river  of  Asia,  rises  in 
the  plateau  of  Tibet,  and  flows  east  under  the  name  of  Murui-Ussu.  It  then  flows 
south-eastward,  as  the  Kin-sha-kiang,  or  River  of  the  Golden  Sand,  to  the  province 
of  Yunnan.  From  Tongchuen,  its  general  course  is  north-east  to  the  Yellow  Sea, 
which  it  enters  about  200  miles  below  Nankin,  by  an  estuary  30  miles  wide.  In  the 
middle  part  of  its  course  is  called  the  Ta-kiang,  or  Great  River,  and  only  from  Lake 
I'.ivang  to  the  sea  is  it  called  by  the  Chinese  Yang-tse-kiang.  At  Han-kow,  500  miles 
from  the  sea,  it  is  3  miles  wide.  The  tide  ascends  the  river  to  Lake  Poyang,  400 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  population  on  its  banks  is  estimated  at  100,000,000. 
Length,  3320  miles;  area  of  basin,  950,000  square  miles.  It  receives  on  its  left 
bank  the  Yahing,  near  its  most  southern  point;  the  Min,  and  at  Han-kow,  the 
Ilankian^.  It  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  waters  of  Lake  Tung-ling,  200  miles 
in  circumference,  fed  by  the  Yuen  and  Ifaigirom  the  Nangling  Mountains,  and  the 
waters  of  Lake  Poyang,  90  miles  long,  fed  by  the  A'aHf-Ma/ig. 

(d.)  The  Mekong,  or  Cambodia,  rises  north  of  latitude  32"  N.,  in  Tibet,  where  it 
is  called  the  Lnii-tsan-kiang,  flows  southward  intersecting  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yunnan,  and  in  its  lower  course  separating  Anam  from  Siam.  It  enters  the  Chinese 
Sea  by  several  mouths  which  form  an  extensive  delta.  Length,  about  2000  miles ; 
area  of  basin,  300,000  square  miles. 

Klinor  Rivers.  —  The  AnaJir  flows  through  Siberia  into  the  Gulf  of  Anadir.     The  Pei-ho, 
River,  rises  in  Mongolia,  receives  the  F.H/W,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.     The 
CAooJ-'iang,  Pearl  River,  or  Canton  River,  rises  in  the  Yunnan  Mountains,  flows  east,  and 
enters  the  Chinese  Sea  by  an  estuary  called  the  Bocca  Tigris.     Length,  580  miles  ;  area  of 
basin,  99,200  square  mi:  •nam.  Mother  "f  \Yatrrs,  rises  in  the  mountain  ridge  that 

separates  the  Saluen  from  the  Mekong,  flows  south  through  Siam,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
below  Bankok.     Length,  800  miles. 

III.  The  Indian  System. 

The  Indian  Basin,  or  Southern  Watershed,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  Yun-ling  Mountains  through  Further  India,  between  the  Mekong  and 
Saluen,  to  the  extremity  of  Malacca;  on  the  north  by  }he  Himalaya  Mountains, 
oo-Koosh,  Paropamisan  Range,  Elburz  Mountains,  and  Mountains  of  Armenia  ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Mountains  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  Its  extreme  points  are 

•••  Romania  and  Bab-el-Mandeb. 

The  six  principal  rivers  of  the  Indian  System  are  : 

The  Irawady,  the  Brahmaputra  or  Tsanpu,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  Tigris, 
and  the  Euphrates. 


LHU.TA    OF    THE    GANGES. 


(a.)  The  Irawady  (Great  River),  is  supposed  to  rise  in  the  Patkoi  Mountains, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Brahmaputra  basin,  flows  south  through  IHmnah,  and 
enters  the  Gulf  of  Martaban  by  fourteen  mouths,  which  occupy  200  miles  of  the 
coast.  Its  delta  extends  from  Cape  Xegrais  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  and  covers  an 
area  of  10,000  square  miles.  The  only  mouth  which  is  always  navigable  is  that  on 
which  Rangoon  is  situated.  Steamers  ascend  to  Bhamo,  600  miles  from  the  sea. 
Length,  1200  miles  ;  area  of  basin,  331,000  square  miles. 

(*.)  The  Brahmaputra  (Offspring  of  P.rahma),  or  Tsanpu,  rises  in  Tibet,  near  the 
source  of  the  Indus,  in  80°  E  Long.,  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet.  It  flows  east 
under  the  name  of  the  Tsanpu  on  the  north  side  of  the  Himalayas  for  about  1000 
miles.  It  then  turns  south  and  breaks  through  the  mountians.  Leaving  the  moun- 
tains at  the  Sacred  Pool,  Brahma-kund1,  it  runs  south-west  through  Assam  to  Goal- 
para,  and  then  south  to  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  said  to  discharge 
150,000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  second.  It  floods  Upper  Assam  during  the  rainy 
season  from  April  to  September,  its  waters  rising  30  or  40  feet.  In  Assam,  it 
receives  not  fewer  than  sixty  tributaries.  Length,  1680  miles  ;  area  of  basin,  330,000 
square  miles. 

((.)  The  Ganges  issues  from  a  snow 
bed,  in  a  stream  40  yards  wide,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas,  at  an 
elevation  of  13,800  feet  Its  course  is 
first  south-west  for  200  miles  to  nurd- 
war,  where  it  enters  the  plain.  It  then 
flows  in  a  general  south-east  course  to 
near  the  head  of  the  delta,  when  it  turns 
south  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  delta 
begins  about  200  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
the  mouths  of  the  river  occupy  about  200 
miles  of  the  coast.  The  most  eastern 
branch  is  called  the  Ganges,  and  the  west- 
ern the  Hoogly.  Fourteen  of  the  channels 
are  navigable.  The  deltoidal  region,  a  pestiferous  tract,  infested  with  tigers  and 
crocodiles,  and  thickly  covered  with  trees  and  jungle,  is  called  the  Sunderbunds 
or  Woods.  The  river  is  1024  feet  above  the  sea  at  Hurdwar,  400  at  Allahabad, 
and  80  at  the  head  of  the  delta.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  Ganges  carries 
annually  to  sea  6,368,077,440  cubic  feet  of  sediment,  to  remove  which  would 
require  2000  ships,  each  freighted  with  1400  tons  of  mud  to  start  every  day  of 
the  year.  Length,  1500  miles;  area  of  basin,  432,000 square  miles. 

It  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Jumna,  Soo  miles  long,  at  Allahabad,  and  the  Sonc  above 
Patna.  It  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  Goomtfc,  the  (/'./.;•  r,r,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  wide  at  the 
confluence  and  joins  the  main  stream  at  Chupra,  and  the  Gnin/iifk,  which  joins  it  near  Patna. 

(d.)  The  Indus  rises  in  Tibet,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Himalayas,  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  Sutlej  and  Brahmaputra,  at  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet.  Under 
the  name  of  Sinhkhabab,  or  Lion's  Mouth,  it  runs  first  north-west  in  the  valley 
between  the  Karakorum  and  Himalaya  ranges  until  it  approaches  the  Hi; 
Koosh.  It  then  turns  south-west  and  breaks  through  the  Himalayas  at  Acho,  about 
750  miles  from  its  source,  where  it  is  4500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  enters  the  Plain 
of  Hindostan  at  Attock,  and  holds  its  south-west  course  parallel  to  the  Suliman 
and  Hala  Mountains,  and  enters  the  Arabian  Sea  by  seven  channels.  Its  delta 
begins  at  Tatta,  60  miles  from  the  sea,  and  extends  along  the  coast  for  160  miles. 
Length,  1800  miles;  area  of  basin,  312,000  square  miles. 

It  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Cabul  from  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  at  Attock.     In  its  : 
course  the  Cabul  forms  the  Khyber  Pass. 

It  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  Piinjnud,  which  brings  to  it  the  waters  of  the  Punjab 
( Pentepotamides )  or  country  of  the  Five  Rivers.     These  rivers  named,  from  wist  to  east,  arc 
the  Jhclnm  (llydaspes),  the  Chcaab  (Acesines),  the  Kai'i  (Ilydraotcs),  the  Bcas  (Uyp'i 
and  the  Sutlej  (Hesudrus). 

The  Chcnab  receives  the  Jhclum  on  its  right,  and  the  Rari  on  its  left  bank.  The  S<ilkj. 
the  largest  river  in  the  Punjab,  rises  in  the  sacred  lakes,  Manasormvar  and  Kakas  T.il.  at  an 
elevation  of  15,200  feet.  In  its  lower  course,  it  is  called  the  Ghara,  and  unites  with  the  Clu-nab 
to  form  the  Pttnjnud,  which  enters  the  Indus,  at  Mittun. 

(e.)  The  Tigris  (or  the  Arrow)  rises  in  Armenia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Masius, 
a  detached  branch  of  the  Taurus  chain.  It  flows  south-east  and  joins  the  Euphrates 
at  Korna.  It  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  Zuli  Ala  (Great  Zab),  the  Zab  Asfal 
(Little  Zab),  and  the  Diyalch.  Length,  1150  miles. 

(/.)  The  Euphrates  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams,  the  Karusit  or  western 
branch,  and  the  MuraJsu  or  eastern  branch.  The  latter,  the  larger  of  the  two,  rises 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Ala-Tagh,  or  Beautiful  Mountain,  which  lies  between 
Mount  Ararat  and  Lake  Van;  and  the  former  rises  about  20  miles  north-east  of 
Erzeroum.  Both  flow  south-west  and  unite  near  Arabgir.  The  united  stream  takes 
the  name  of  Euphrates,  and  flows  south,  approaching  within  loo  miles  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  then  turns  and  flows  south-east  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  receives  on  the 
right  bank  the  Tokinali-su  (Melas),  below  Malatiyah  (Melitene),  and  on  the  left  bank 
the  Khalnir  (Chaboras). 


ASIA. 
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The  united  Kuphrates  and  Tigris  is  u.ilh-d  liir  Sh.it  el  Arab,  or  River  of  the  Aral)-, 
which  (lows  150  miles  from  Korna  and  ends  in  the  I'ersian  Gulf,  by  several  branches 
which  embrace  a  delta  extending  37  miles  along  the  coast.  The  Shat-el-Arali 
receives  on  the  left  bank  the  Kerklui  and  the  A'arooii.  Length,  1780  miles  ;  area  of 
basin,  196,000  square  miles. 

Minor  Rivers. — The  Sahun,  from  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  flows  south  through 
Burmah,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  M.ut.ib.m,  between  .M.ut.ili.m  and  Moulmeiu.  The  .Sittmii; 
falls  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Martaban. 

In  Hindostan,  the  .Mahanndtly  (520  miles,  60,000  square  miles),  the  Godavery  (900  miles, 
105,000  square  miles),  the  Kistnah  or  Krishna  (Soo  miles,  110,000  square  miles),  t\\e  Pennair, 
and  the  Cautery  (480  miles,  36,000  square  miles),  all  flow  into  the  Hay  of  Bengal ;  and  the 
Taptee  (450  miles,  25,000  square  miles)  and  Nerbudda  (800  miles,  60,000  square  miles),  flow 
west  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

IV.  The  Atlantic  System. 

The  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  System  are,  comparatively,  of  inconsiderable  magnitude.  They 
all  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas. 

The  Asi  (Orontes)  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  runs  north-west  parallel 
to  that  chain,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  below  Antiuch.  The  Jyhoon  ( Pyramus)  and  the 
Silioon  (Sai-us)  rise  in  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  run  through  passes  in  the  Taurus  to  the  Cay 
of  Iskanderoon.  The  M,-nJeri;  (  Meander),  remarkable  for  its  windings,  and  the  Kodus-chai 
(Hermus)  flow  west  through  Asia  Minor  to  the  .-Kgcan.  The  Sakaria  (San-anus)  in  Asia 
Minor,  flows  first  west  and  then  north,  and  ends  in  the  IJhck  Sr;i.  The  Kizil  Innak  or  Red 
River  (Halys),  the  largest  river  in  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  the  centre  of  that  plateau,  flows  south- 
west, then  bends  round,  and  runs  north-east  to  the  Black  Sea  ;  length,  520  miles. 

V.  The  Continental  System. 

(a.)  The  fCur  (Cyrus)  rises  near  the  Black  Sea,  Hows  first  north-east,  and  then  south-east 
through  Georgia,  and  enters  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the  Aras  (Araxes).  Lcngt'i. 
520  miles  ;  area  of  basin,  64,640  square  miles. 

(b.)  The  Amu  Darya  or  Jihitn  (Oxus)  rises  in  Lake  Sir-i-kol,  1 5,600  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
the  Pamir  Plateau,  flows  north-west  through  Turkestan,  and  enters  the  Sea  of  Aral  on  the 
south-west ;  length,  1 100  miles ;  area  of  basin,  193,600  square  miles. 

(c.)  The  Sir-Darya  (Jaxartes)  rises  in  the  Thian-Shan,  south  of  Lake  Issik-Kul,  flows 
north-west  through  Russian  Turkestan,  and  enters  the  Sea  of  Aral  on  the  north-east ;  length, 
1000  miles  ;  area  of  basin,  237,920  square  miles. 

(</. )  The  Yarkand  or  Tarim  rises  in  Lake  Karakol  on  the  Pamir  Plateau,  and  runs 
through  Kashgaria,  in  a  remarkable  depression  only  1 200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  enters 
Lob  Nor ;  length,  1000  miles  ;  area  of  basin,  177,120  square  miles. 

(<-.)  The  Ifcliuund,  the  largest  river  of  the  Plateau  of  Iran,  rises  near  Cabul,  at  an  elera- 
tion  of  11,500  feet,  flows  south-west,  and  then  west  through  Afghanistan  and  enters  Lake 
Seistan  or  Hamoon  ;  length,  650  miles;  area  of  basin,  76,380 square  miles. 

(/.)  The  Heri  Rood  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Afghanistan,  flows  westward  by  Herat, 
and,  after  a  course  of  about  430  miles,  is  lost  in  the  desert. 

(g.)  The  Jordan  (the  Descender),  rises  in  Mount  Hermon,  flows  south  through  Bahr-el- 
Iluleh  (Lake  Merom),  and  Bahr-Tubariyeh  (Sea  of  Galilee),  and  falls  into  Bahr  Lut  (Dead 
Sea);  length,  200  milej.  Its  distance  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead  Sea  is  70  miles,  but 
its  length  increased  to  200  by  its  windings.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  crooked  river  in  the  world. 

(6.)  Lakes. — The  lakes  may  be  arranged  in  five  divisions. 
(A.)  Lakes  in  the  Arctic  Basin. 

(a.)  Lake  Zaisan,  in  Dzungaria,  drained  by  the  Irtish.  Height  above  the  sea,  1720  feet ; 
length,  86  miles;  breadth,  30  miles;  area,  2500  square  miles. 

(6.)  Lake  Kos-gol,  in  Mongolia,  drained  by  the  Selenga  river,  a  feeder  of  Lake  Baikal.  It 
abounds  in  fish.  Height  above  the  sea,  4000  feet ;  length,  150  miles ;  breadth,  30  miles. 

(c.)  Lake  Baikal,  the  Holy  Sea  of  the  Russians,  in  the  south  of  Siberia,  is  the 
largest  fresh-water  lake  in  Asia.  It  is  crescent-shaped.  It  receives  the  Selenga, 
after  a  course  of  700  miles,  on  the  south-east  side,  and  the  Upper  Angara,  after  a 
course  of  450  miles,  at  the  north-east  end.  Its  only  effluent  is  the  Lower  Angara, 
the  chief  tributary  of  the  Ycnesei.  It  is  frozen  over  from  November  to  April 
Seals,  salmon,  and  sturgeon  abound  in  its  waters.  Height  above  the  sea,  1280  feet ; 
greatest  depth,  460  feet ;  length,  370  miles  ;  breadth  from  30  to  40  miles  ;  area, 
13,287  square  miles. 

(B.)  Lakes  in  the  Pacific  Basin. 

(<?.)  Lake  Hin-ka  or  K/ian-kai,  on  the  border  between  Mantchooria  and  Russia,  drained  by 
the  Usuri,  a  tributary  of  the  Amoor  ;  length,  60  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  30  miles. 

(!'.)  Kaka-nor  or  Blue  Lake,  in  Mongolia,  in  the  basin  of  the  Hoang-ho.  It  has  no  outlet, 
and  its  waters  arc  salt  and  bitter ;  length,  65  miles  ;  breadth,  20  miles. 

(<-.)  Lake  Tung-ling,  in  China,  fed  by  the  rivers  Yuen  and  I  long  from  the  Nan-ling  Moun- 
tains, is  drained  by  the  Yang-tse-kiang ;  area,  2000  square  miles. 

(d.)  Lake  Po-yang,  in  China,  fed  by  the  Kan-kiang,  400  miles  long,  is  drained  by  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang  ;  length,  99  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  20  miles ;  area,  Soo  square  miles. 

(e.)  Talc  Sat,  or  Great  Lake,  in  Cambodia,  an  expansion  of  the  Tasawai  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  Mekong.  In  the  wet  season,  it  is  a  hundred  miles  long,  40  miles  wide,  and  45  feet  deep. 
Its  waters  abound  in  fish. 


(C.)  Lakes  In  the  Indian  Batin.  ..jjcd  lake,  40  miles  in  diameter, 

in  Tibet,  probably  connei .:  lit  above  the  sea,  13,500  feet. 

(/'.)  Sambhar  Lake,  in  Hindustan,  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  Aravulli  Mountains.     Its 

•-•  miles;  brc.i 

(c. )  Lake  MaHtisurwar,  at  the  foot  of  the  sacred  Mount  Kailas,  in  Tibet,  it  the  source  of 
the  Sutlcj.  It  jnuirs  its  waters  into  Lake  Kakas-kal.  It  is  nearly  circular  in  shape,  and  about 
15  miles  in  d:. i  .^ht  above  the  sea,  15,20 

(</.)    Widlnr  Lake,  in  the  v.i.  . .  an  expansion  of  the  Jhclum.     It  is  noted 

.1,  5200  feet ;  length,  21  miles  ;  breadth,  9  miles. 

(D.)  Lake  in  the  Atlantic  Basin.—  Tuzgol,  or  Great  Sail  Late,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  basin 
of  the  Kizil  Irmak,  It  is  the  saltest  Like  known,  its  waters  containing  32  per  cent,  of  saline 
matters.  It  recei-,  '  .  i  ight  above  the  sea,  3500  feet ;  length, 

45  miles;  extreme  breadth,  15  miles;  area,  175  v 

(/?.)  Lakes  in  the  Continental  Basin. 

(a.)  The  Caspian  Sea,  north  of  I'cr-.ia,  and  west  of  Turkestan,  is  the  largest  lake 
in  the  world.  Its  waters  arc  salt,  but  less  so  than  those  of  the  Ocean.  It  receives 
the  Ural,  Volga,  Terek,  and  Kur.  It  has  sturgeon  and  salmon  fisheries,  and  seals 
are  caught  on  its  islands.  Its  .surface  is  83  feet  6  ins.  below  the  level  of  the  lilack 
Sea.  It  is  shallow  in  the  north,  and  its  greatest  depth  in  the  south  is  3000  feet ; 
length, Sio  miles;  average  breadth,  210  miles;  area,  169,666  square  miles. 

((5.)  The  Aral  Sea,  a  salt  lake  cast  of  the  Caspian,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Ust-Urt  Plateau.  It  receives  the  Amu-Darya,  and  the  Sir-Darya,  but  has  no  outlet. 
Its  surface  is  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian,  and  37  above  that  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  eastern  portion  is  shallow;  the  greatest  depth  on  the  western  side  is  220 
feet ;  length,  280  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  170  miles ;  area,  27,000  square  miles. 

(c.)  Lake  Sirikal  or  Victoria,  the  source  of  the  Amu-Darya,  on  the  Plateau  of  Pain 
the  highest  known  lake,  being  i  >,6oo  feet  above  the  sea. 

(d. )  Lake  Issikkul  or  Warm  Lake,  in  the  east  of  Russian  Turkestan.  Its  waters  are  salt 
but  not  bitter,  and  are  never  frozen.  The  streams  which  flow  into  it  are  fro/  three 

months  of  the  year.  Height  above  the  sea,  5000  feet ,  length,  113  miles  ;  breadth,  30  miles; 
nrea,  2468  square  miles. 

(f.)  Lake  Balkash  or  Tcngis,  in  Russian  Turkestan,  receives  the  Hi  in  the  south,  and 
has  no  outlet.  Its  waters  are  bitter  salt.  In  shape,  it  is  very  irregular.  Height  above 
the  sea,  700  feet;  greatest  depth,  70  feet ;  length,  300  miles  ;  breadth,  from  10  to  70  miles; 
area,  11,500  square  i 

(/.)  Loli  Nor,  in  Eastern  Turkestan,  receives  the  Yarkand.  Length,  60  miles ;  area,  1300 
square  mile-,. 

(g.)  Lake  Name/to,  or  Tcngri  Ntir,  in  Tibet,  is  50  miles  long,  and  20  miles  wide ;  area, 
rooo  square  miles.  It  is  15,190  feet  above  the  sea. 

(//.)  Lake  Znrra/i,  Hamoon,  or  Seistan,  on  the  borders  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  receives 
the  Helmund,  Furrah,  and  Kash  Rood.     Its  waters  are  salt  or  brackish,  shallow,  and  in  many 
places  covered  with  reeds.     Height  above  the  sea,  1545  feet;  length,  70  miles;  brca-'r. 
miles ;  area,  1600  square  miles. 

(i.)  Lake  Bat/itcgaii,  in  Persia,  receives  at  its  western  extremity  the  Bundemir,  after 
a  course  of  150  miles.  Its  waters  are  very  salt,  and  it  has  no  outlet.  Length,  65  miles; 
breadth,  10  miles. 

(j.)  Lake  Urinniah,  or  Shahee,  in  Persia,  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  receives  several  i. 
but  has  no  outlet.     Its  waters  are  very  salt.      Height  above  the  sea,  4000  feet;  average  depth, 
12  feet ;  length,  87  miles  ;  breadth,  25  miles  :  area,  1 735  square  miles. 

(k.)  Lake  Van,  in  Armenia,  is  a  salt  lake,  and  has  no  outlet.      It  abounds  in  fish.     II 
above  the  sea,  5460  feet ;  length,  So  miles  ;  extreme  breadth,  50  miles  ;  area.  1414  square  : 

(/.)  Lake  Gotcha,  or  Scran^,  in  Georgia,  yields  fine  fish.     Height  above  th 
feet;  depth,  1500  feet ;  length,  45  miles  ;  breadth,  20  miles. 

. 


DEAD 

(m.)  The  Dead  Sea,  or  Bahr  Lut,  in  Svria,  receives  the  Jordan  at  its  northern 

extremity,  but  has  no  outlet.  Irs  waters  are  intensely  salt,  bitter,  and  nauseous 
They  contain  24  per  cent,  of  saline  ingredients.  Its  depth  towards  the  north  end  is 
1308  feet,  and  towards  the  south,  104  feet.  It  is  the  lowest  known  lake,  being  1312 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  length,  46  milc-s ;  extreme  breadth,  10  units  ,  average 
breadth,  7  miles  ;  area,  495  square  miles. 
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ASIA— TURKEY  IX  ASIA. 


10.   Animals.— The 

most  important  animals 
of  Asia  are  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  tapir,  wild 
boar,  horse,  ass,  lion, 
tiger,  leopard,  ounce, 
panther,  hyena, reindeer, 
bear,  camel,  zebu  or 
Indian  ox,  buffalo,  yak, 
gazelle,  ibe.v,  deer,  goat, 
sheep,  monkey,  sable, 
ermine,  and  fox.  Rep- 
tiles of  various  kinds,  as 
the  crocodile,  python, 
anaconda,  cobra  da  ca- 
pello  are  abundant. 
Among  birds  may  be 
named  the  eagle,  vul- 

lurc,  falcon,  parrot,  swan,  goose,  duck,  flamingo,  pelican,  bird  of  paradise,  lyre-bird, 

pheasant,  bustard,  peacock,  and  ostrich. 

II.  Vegetation. — The  chief  products  are  rice,  tea,  coffee,  cinchona-bark,  myrrh, 
cocoanut*,   dates,    sago,   ginger,   cinnamon,    oranges,   pepper,    sugarcane,    cotton, 
•,   opium,  sandal-wood,  teak,  bamboo,  gamboge,  laurel,  banyan,  and  elastic 
gum  trees. 


TUR  K  E  Y   IX   A  SI  A. 

Size,  equal  to  a  square  i  i 


THE  BUFFALO  OF  INDIA. 


THE   BANYAN   TKGE. 

12.  Minerals  are  very  abundant.     Coal  is  found  in  Asia  Minor,  India,  Burmah, 
China,  Siberia,  and  Japan ;  Gold  and  Silver  are  found  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  Moun- 
tains, also  in  China,  Tibet,  Further  India,  and  Japan  ;  Iron  is  found  in  the  Altai 
and  Ural  Mountains ;  Lead  in  the  Altai  Mountains  and  China ;  Tin  in  China,  Further 
India,  and  Japan  ;  Coffer  in  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Japan;  Mercury'in  China,  Tibet, 
Ceylon,  and  Japan  ;  Platinum  in  the  Urals  ;  Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  in 
Ilindostan,  liurmah,  Ceylon,  and  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains. 

13.  Climate. — Three-fourths  of  Asia  lie  within  the  north  temperate  zone,  abjut  one-eighth 

;••  remainder  in  the  north  frigid  zone.     In  the  north  the  cold  is  intense 
:ie  months  of  the  year.     The  high  plateaus  of  the  central  region  are  cold  and  dry.     In  the 
south,  the  climate  is  tropical.     i  \»ia,  which  receive  the  win.'.s  from  the 

periodical  winds  are  called  monsoons,  and  their  change  is  accom- 
panied hy  violent  storms. 

14.  Inhabitants. —  Asia  ;s  occupied  chiefly  by  three  of  the  five  great  races  of  mankind,  the 
ilhm  (inchuiin ;  :h  •   M.d.iys!.  the  Mclanocliroic,  and  the  Xanthochroic.      The  .Malays 

occuj  -occupy  par;  1  the  whole  of  Asia 

north  of  t!u  .,  Hindoo-Ko  ts'i.  and  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  east  of  the  Brahma- 

putra.    The  MclaiKjc'in.i  </ci  •  \sia,  including  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Afghan- 

istan, Beluchistan,  and  Northern  India,  as  far  as  the  Ganges;  the  Xanthochroi  occupy  Trans- 
caucasia, Armenia,  and  Kafiristan.  The  Dravidian  races  of  Southern  India  belong  to  the 
Australioid  fa;.  :ost  densely  peopled  countries  are  Ilindostan  and  China. 


Till;  r.uspHOKUS. 


1.  Noted  For. — Turkey  in  Asia  is  noted  for  having  been  the  scene  of  near! v  ..il 
the  events  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

2.  Position    and    Extent.— Asiatic    Turkey   reaches    from    Constantinople    to 

the  Persian  Gulf,  and  includes  Asia  Minor  or  Anatolia ;  Armenia ;  Kurdistan  or 
Assyria  ;    Syria,  including  Palestine  ;   Al-Jezireh  or  Mesopotamia  ;   Irak  Arab! 

or  Babylonia  ;  Arabistan,  including  Hedjaz  and  part  of   Yemen  ;  and  the  district 
of  El  Hasa,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

3.  Asia  Minor  forms  the  peninsula  lying  between  the  Black  and  Mediterranean 
Seas.     Its  surface  is  mountainous.     Taurus,   at  the  south,  is  the  principal  chain. 
The  island  of  Cyprus  lies  off  the  southern  coast.     The  chief  products  are  fruits, 
grain,  coffee,  tobacco,  valonia,  and  goats-hair. 

4.  Chief  Cities  of  Asia  Minor. — Smyrna  (150,000),  the  capital  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  ranks  next 
to  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  commerce  ;  Scutari  is 
opposite  Constantinople  ;  Angora  is  famous  for  its  silky-haired  wool ;  Sinrfe,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
is  noted  for  its  commerce ;   Trcbizond  is  an  important  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  near  a  fertile 
district ;   Tarsus  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  Koniych  is  a  place  of  trade,  and 
Sii'as  has  woollen  manufactures. 

5.  Armenia  lies  between  Asia  Minor  and  the  Russian  province  of  Georgia.    The 
famous  mountain  of  Ararat  is  on  its  eastern  boundary  :  near  its  base  the  cast  branch 
of  the  River  Euphrates  takes  its  rise.     To  the  south  is  Lake  Van.     Kurdistan  lies 
south  of  Armenia,  and  east  of  the  Tigris. 

6.  Chief  Cities  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.— Erzcroum  (60,000),  en  a  lofty  plain,  is  a  centre 
of  commerce ;  Diarbckir,  on  the  Tigris,  lias  copper  works  and  cotton  and  silk  manufactures  ; 
I  'an,  on  Lake  Van,  a  fortified  city,  with  an  active  trade. 

7.  Syria  lies  south-east  of  Asia  Minor,  and  includes  the  sacred  land  of  Palestine. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  :  the  chief  range  is  Lebanon,  which  runs  southward  into 
Palestine.     The  soil  is  generally  fertile.     Grain  and  fruits  are  the  chief  products. 

8.  Chief  Cities  of  Syria  and   Palestine.— AU-ffo  (70,003),  noted   for  its  silk;  Damascus 
(150,000),  the  capital,  an  ancient  and  famous  city,— with  its  seaport,  Bcyrcut ,   "Jerusalem 
(28,000),  the  holy  city  ;  Acre,  famous  in  history,  and  for  its  destruction  by  the  British  fleet  in 
1840. 

9.  Al-Jezireh  is  the  northern  portion  of  the  plain  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris;  Irak-Arabi,  the  southern  portion,  extends  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

19.  Chief  Cities. — Mosul,  on  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  ruins  cf  Nineveh  ;  Bagdad,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tigris,  manufactures  silk,  cotton,  and  leather  goods,  and  has  an  extensive  caravan 
trade  ;  Basra,  on  the  Shatel-Arab,  is  the  centre  of  trade  with  Indi.i. 

11.  Arabistan,  or  Turkish  Arabia,  extends  along  the  cast  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

12.  Chief  Cities.— Mecca,  60  miles  from  the  Red  Sea,  the  capital  of  Ih-Jjaz  (the  land  of 
i:iage),  was  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed;  Medina,  the  seat  of  Mohammed's  Empire. 

whither  he  fled  from  Mecca  in  A.  D.  622.     It  contains  his  tomb.    Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen  ; 
J/ .:  /;./,  noted  for  its  coffee,  is  its  seaport. 


(See  Map  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  Palestine,  &"e.,  on  page  121.) 
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From  .•) 


ARABIA. 

,  a  1  v  '  \vi-.t-,  or  Ektr.  *  wnulcror.     Sue,  equal  to  a  square  of  1105  mile>. 


AFGHANISTAN  A. \D  IU  I.I  C1I1ST.-1\. 


CAMELS. 

1.  Noted  For. — Arabia  is  noted  for  its  sandy  deserts,  and  for  having  been  the 
scene  of  Mohammed's  career. 

2.  Position.— It  lies  chiefly  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

3.  Physical  Features,  etc. — The  interior  is  a  mountainous  desert  plain,  with 
here  and  there  an  oasis.   Between  the  coast-line  and  the  mountain-ranges  are  numer- 
ous fertile  valleys.     The  celebrated  Mount  Sinai  is  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea. 
There  are  no  rivers  of  any  importance.    El  Hasa,  Yemen,  and  Hedjaz,  are  tributary 
to  Turkey  ;  but  the  other  parts  are  either  governed  by  Imaums,  or  by  the  Sheiks 
(or  chiefs)  of  the  Bedouin  tribes.     The  Bahrein  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia  are 
noted  for  their  pearl  fisheries. 

4.  The  Chief  Products  are  coffee,  gums,  spices,  and  fruits.    The  horses  and  camels  of  Arabia 
have  long  been  famous. 

5.  Divisions.— Arabia  includes  Nejd,  Oman,  Hadraumaut,  El  Hasa,  Yemen, 

and  Hedjaz;  the  last  three  tributary  to  Turkey. 

6.  The  Chief  Cities 

are  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina, in  Hedjaz ; 
Sana  and  Mocha  in 
Yemen .  Adent  a 
strongly  fortified 
British  naval  sta- 
tion, with  Perim 
Island,  a  depend- 
ency; and  Muscat, 
capital  of  Oman,  at 
the  south-east,  a  for- 
tified place.  It  is 
one  of  the  hottest 
places  in  the  world. 
The  thermometer  in 
the  shade,  rarely  de- 
scends below  90°  ; 
and  Ryad,  the  capital 
of  the  Wahabees  in 

PALACE  OF   THE  IMAUM,    OR   PRIEST   RULER,   OF   VEMHN,    SANA*  Neid. 

PERSIA. 

From  Faars,  Paars,  or  Parsi,  an  ancient  name  signifying  clear,  bright.    Called  Paras  in  Scripture  ; 
Persis,  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  Iran,  by  the  inhabitants.     Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  800  miles. 

1.  Noted  For.— Persia  or  Iran  is  noted  for  its  ancient  greatness ;  and  for  its 

cutlery,  silk  manufactures,  and  pearls. 

2.  Position.— Persia  is  an  extensive  table  land  lying  between  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

3.  Physical  Features.— The  interior  consists  of  salt  deserts  and  marshy  tracts. 
Between  the  Elburz  Mountains  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  along  the  tributaries  of 
the  Tigris,  the  soil  is  productive 

4.  Exports.— The  chi-f  exports  are  silk,  carpets,  attar  (or  otto)  of  roses,  turquoises,  and  pearls. 

6.  The  Chief  Cities  arc  Teheran  (85,000),  the  capital,  and  Ispahan  (60,000),  the  former  capital ; 
Tabreez  or  Tauris  (120,000)  is  the  chief  centre  of  trade  ;  Meshed  (70,000)  is  noted  for  its  velvet  manu- 
factures, and  for  a  splendid  mausoleum,  which  contains  the  remains  of  Imam  Reza  and  Haroun-al, 
Raschid  ;  Buihirf  and  Gombroan  are  seaports  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 


.',/  -  -'  '•••'•  <h .  v 

THE  CITADEL   fit-'   k 

1.  Noted  For.— Afghanistan   and   BelUChistan    are  noted    (or   their   inouTitain 
passes,  and  for  their  warlike  inhabitants. 

2.  Position. — These  two  countries  lie  to  the  east  of  Persia,  and  are  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  great  range  of  Hindii-Kush  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Sulimini  and  other 
mountains,  which  limit  the  plains  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus ;  on  the  south  there 
is  no  definite  boundary;  on  the  west  from  the  intersection  of  the  Lake  of  Scistan. 

3.  Physical  Features.— From  Afghanistan  to  India  the  outlet  is  through  the 
Khyber  Pass.    The  principal  rivers  of  Afghanistan  are  the  Kabul,  (the  ancient 
Kophes,)  and  the  Helmancl,  which  falls  into  the  salt-lake  Seistan  by  various  mouths ; 
its  length  is  about  615  miles.     Beluchistan  has  no  rivers  of  any  note.     The  surface 
is  in  general  mountainous.    The  valleys  are  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  variable ;  over 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  the  winter  is  very  severe,  in  Kabul  the  snow  lies 
for  two  or  three  months,   and   the  thermometer  falls    considerably  below  zero 
(Fahrenheit).     The  summer  heat  through  the  Khorasan  part  of  the  country  is 
very  great  and  the  nights  are  very  oppressive,  but  at  Kabul  the  heat  is  tempered  by 
breezes  from  the  Hindu-Kush,  and  the  nights  are  tolerably  cool.    The  Hala  Moun- 
tains, which  form  the  Eastern  boundary,  rise  to  the  height  of  11,000  feet,  and 
separate  Beluchistan  from  British  India.     The  Bolan  Pass,  between  the  Suliman 
and  Hala  Mountains,  is  a  long  defile,  extending  from  Dadur  to  Quettah,  its  south 
and  north  entrances,  a  distance  of  55  miles,  and  rising  from  800  feet  to  5,800  feet 
above  the  sea. 

4.  Exports. — The   chief   exports    from    or    through  Afghanistan  are    wool,  horses,  silk, 
fruit,  madder,  and  assafcetida.      Afganhistan  is    rich  in    minerals,  but  they  are   not    profit- 
ably used.      In  cultivated  districts    the    chief    trees  are    the   mulberry,  ash,   willow,  poplar, 
and  occasionally  the  plane.     All  European  fruits  are  produced  in  great  abundance  and  variety. 

5.  The  Chief  Cities  of  Af- 
ghanistan are  Cahul  (60,000), 
the  capital  (it  is  supposed  to 
excel  all  other  cities  in  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  its 
fruits),  Kandahar^  Ghazni, 
and  Herat ;  and  of  Beluchis- 
tan, capital  Kelat. 

6.  Kafiristan  is  a  wild  and 
mountainous  but  fertile  coun- 
try, lying  between  north-cast 
Afghanistan  and  Kashmere. 
Area,    about     7000     square 
miles.    It    has     been    very 
rarely  visited,  and  very  little 
is  known  about  it.     Its  peo- 
ple, who  are  called  the  Siah- 
Posh    Kafirs,  belong   to  the 
Xanthochroic  family,  having 
light  hair,  fair  complexions, 
and  blue    eyes.       They  arc 
hostile     to    their     Moham- 
medan neighbors,  by   whom 
their   country  has  been   fre- 
quently invaded,   but  never 
conquered.  Caitmfnish(z\x>nl 
2500)  is  the  most  important 
town. 


Stan  in  Persian  means  land  ;  as  Afghanistan,  Land  of  the  Afghani.     Size,  equal  to  a  squire   "* 

625  miles. 
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IUXDOSTAN,    OR   INDIA. 


Jf  I  XD  O  S  TA  N,    O  R    IND  I A . 

From  the  Pereian  */«./<>.>,  black,  the  natives  being  darker  than  the  Persians,  ami  A.M./.  .1  enuntry  ;  or 
from  the  riv.-r  Iniita  and  itai.  Size,  including  Ceylon,  but  excluding  British  Ilurm.ih,  equal  to  a 
square  "1  I33J  miles. 

1.  Noted  For.— HindOStan  is  noted  fur  being  the  most  valuable  dependency  of 

ncrcial  products. 

2.  Position  and  Extent —It  extends  from  the  llala  Mountains  in  the  west  t.> 
the  Patk'.i  Mountains  in  tin-  BMl :  and  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  at  the  north, 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  at  the  south. 

3.  The   Physical  Features  of  this  vast  peninsula  are  on  a  stupendous  scale. 
Tllc   ]ijn,.  arc   the   highest  range   in  the  world;  while   the  River 

;h   its  numerous  tributaries,   is   on   a   scale  no  less   grand   and   noble. 
I   Mountains  at  the  north,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts, 

following  the  coast  lines,  enclose  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  ; 
while  a  central  range,  the  Vindhya,  separates  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  of  other 
rivers  flowing  into 'the  Bay  of  Bengal  from  those  of  the  numerous  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  rivers  and  the  mountain  ranges  naturally  divide  India 
into  four  great  areas,  as  follows  : — 

(t.)  The  valley  of  the  Ganges,  sloping  eastward  along  the  base  of  the  Himalayas. 
(2.)  The  valley  of  the  Indus,  sloping  southward  from  the     Hindu-Kush    Moun- 
tains, and  forming  the  western  boundary  of  India. 

(3.)  The  central  mountain-district,  sloping  south-westward  from  the  centre,  and 
drained  by  twenty  rivers,  of  which  the  Ktrbudda  and  the  Taptce  are  the  chief. 

(4.)  The  Deccan,  watered  by  eighteen  rivers,  southward  of  the  Nerbudda  and 
.•.  ard  of  the  Malabar  Ghauts,  the  principal  being  the  Godarcery  and  the  Kistnali. 

4.  Climate.— On  the  Himalaya  slopes  the  climate  is  temperate  and  agreeable,  but  toward 
the  south  it  becomes  hot  and  oppressive.     There  are  but  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry, 
varied  by  the  periodical  monsoons. 


CHANCING  OF  THE  MONSOON. 


5.  Political   Divisions.— India  is  divided  into  British  Possessions,   Native 
States.  French  Possessions,  and  Portuguese  Possessions. 

(a.)  The  British   Possessions  in  India  are  divided  into  nine  administrations  or 

Provinces,  vi/. :   P.cngal,  North-West  Provinces   (including  Oudc),  Punjab,  Central 

Provinces,   Bombay,    Madr.i-,    D.  t.n'ncd  Provinces  under  the   Governor  General, 

;ish   liurniah.     .Warn  and  British  Burmah  are  in  Further  India. 

The  Island  of  Ceylon  is  under  a  separate  government. 

..itive  States  are  divided  into  two  classes:  Independent  and  Depcn- 
' There  are  two  independent  States  and  about  800  dependent 
3,  of  which  only  about  200  are  of  any  importance. 

C  Calcutta  :  YaiiiiKn, 

•  capital  of  the  French  -.- r.l'-mcnts  on  the 
nanclel  coast  .  "  th;  mouth  of  the  Cauvcry ;  and  .Italic.  <m 

:ic  Portuguese  Possessions  arc  Goa  en  the  west  coast,. capital   Panjim  ;   Daman,  a 
seaport,  not  •  dl  island  off  the  south  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of 

6.  Bengal  'he   rich  valleys  of   the   lower   Ganges  and  Brahmaputra 

Rivers  and  a  seaboard  district  extending  to  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Chiika.      The 
chief  md  exports  arc  rice,  opium,  sugar,  tea,  spices,  indigo,  tobacco,  silk, 

cotton,  flax,  and  hemp. 


GOVERNMENT    HOUSE,   CALCUTTA. 

7.  Chief  Cities.— Calcutta  (776,000),  the  capital  of  British  India,  and,  next  to  Canton,  the 
;  emporium  in  the  East,  is  situated  on  the   Hoogly   River,  one  of  the  outlets  < 

The  public  buildings  are  handsome,  and  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
numerous.  The  city  is  defended  by  Fort  William,  the  largest  fortress  in  India.  Moorslicii- 
a';nl,  on  the  Hoogly,  the  former  capital  of  Bengal;  S-ranit<r<;  the  head-quarters  of  the 
liaptist  Missions;  Barjvan  has  coal  and  iron  mines.  Pttri,  near  Lake  Chiika,  contains  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut.  Patiia  (159,000),  on  the  Ganges,  has  an  extensive  trade. 

8.  The    North-West    Provinces   extend   along  the   basins  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Gogra  with  the  former  to  the  Himalayas.     Oude, 
or  Oud/i,  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Nepal.     Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Goomtec  and  the 
Gogra.     It  is  celebrated  for  wheat  and  saltpetre. 

9.  Chief  Cities. — Allahabad*  (144,000),  the  capital,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and 
Ganges,  is  a  sacred  city  of  the  Hindoos;  Cawnpare  (123,000),  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of 
Europeans    in    1857  ;      Benares   (175,000),    the    Hindoo    capital    and    the    principal    of   the 

sacred  citie:  . 
(149,000),  tli 
mer  M 

containing  the  Taj 
Mahal,  the  finest 
mausoleum  in  the 
world.  Luckncw 
(:85,ooo),  the  for- 
mer capital  of 
Oude,  on  the 
Goomtee,  famous 

Sir    John     Inglis, 
and  its  relief  1 
Henry    Havclock, 
in    the    Sepoy    re- 

MOHAMMEDAX    KOSQUK,    CAWN1  DCIUOn. 

10.  Punjab,  or   Five  Rivers,  so    named  from   the    five    rivers  which    form    the 
Punjnud,   the   great   tributary   of   the  Indus.     It   lies    north   of   Sind,   Rajputana, 
and  the  North-West  Provinces.     Salt  is  the  chief  mineral.     Kashmerc  shawls  arc 
extensively  manufactured. 

11.  Chief  Cities. — Lahore(i2S,ooo),  on  the  Ravec,  U  tlu  capital;   Delhi  (161,000),  on  the 
Jumna,  once  the  Mohammedan  capital  of  India  ;  Ainrilsar  (142,000),  between  the  Sutlcj  and 
(he  Kavcc,  is  the  sacred  city  of  the  Sikhs  ;  Pcshau'ur  (58,000),  on  Cabul  River,  is  a  fortified 
urn n.  eighteen  miles  from  the  Khyber  Pass;   Multan  (51,000).  on  the  Chcnab  River,  is  a 
commercial  city. 

12.  The  Central  Provinces  occupy  the  district  watered  by  the  Mahanuddy,  by 
the  tributaries  of  the  Godavcry  on  the  left  hand,  and  by  the   upper  course   of   the 
Nrrbndda.     The  chief  products  arc  cotton,  wheat,  opium,  and  silk.     Coal  and  iron 
arc  the  principal  minerals. 

13.  Chief  Cities.— Jubblllpur  (55,000),  the  capital,  has    a  large    trade-    in   cotton  ;    .V,;;-/«r 
(84,000),  City  of  Serpents,  has  extensive  manufactures  and  a  large  banking  business  ;  Ci: 

has  coal  and  iron  in  the  neighborhood. 

14.  Bombay  includes  the  province  of  SinJ,  lying  in  the  southern  valley  of  the 
Indus;  and,  farther  south,  parts  of  GiKerat  and  Khandeish.     The  chief  products  are 

cotton,  salt,  opium,  rice,  cocoanuts,  pepper,  teak.  indi;.;o,  won],  and  silk. 

15.  Chief  Cities. — Bombay  (644.000),  (Portuguese  for  good  harbor),  the  capital,  is  mi  an 
.it  the  sea  coast,  from  which  railways  radiate  to  the  north  and  the  south.     Its  harbor  is 

the  finest  in    India,   and  its  trade  extensive.     Poona  (119,000),  east  of  the  Ghauts;  Surat 
(107,000)  on  the  Taptec  :   and  Ahmctlatad  (117,000),  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

16.  Madras  occupies  the  southern  part  of  India,  and  includes  the  provinces  of 
Not  them  Circars,  the  Carnatie,  and  Malabar.     The  climate  is  very  hot,  and  the  soil 
generally  is  not  so  productive  as  in  other  parts  of  India.     The  chief  products  are 
sugar,  silk,  cotton,  teak,  iron,  and  salt. 

TIC. —The  termination  ahiit,  falam,  fare  or  poor,  all  mean  place  or  city:  thus  Allahabad, 
i  i  the  God  ;  Singapore,  City  of  the  lion.     Gttngf  means  a  marked  place  j  glitrri,  mountain  ; 
attlt  or  nuddy,  river  ;  «//,  blue  ;  ittaka,  great. 
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HINDOSTAN  OR  INDIA. 


HINDOSTAN 
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17.  Chiel  Cities.— Madras  (398,000),  the  capital,  on  the  Coromandcl  coast,  has  no  harbor,  and 
the  surf  being  very  great,  the  lanc'ing  is  effected  from  the  roadstead  in  light  boats.     Fort  St. 

;e  defends  the  city.     A  railway  connects  Arcot  with  Madras.     Tanjorc  rivals  Benares  in 
its  Hindoo  temples  ;   TriMnopoly  (77,000)  is  famed  for  jewelry,  t«Bdware,  and  cheroots. 

18.  The  Detached  States.— Ajmere,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Aravalli  Mountains. 
Ajmere  is  the  capital.    Berar,  south-west  of  the  Central  Provinces.     Elichpore,  the 
capital,  is  a  cotton  depot.     Mysore,  in  the  south  of  the  Deccan.    The  chief  products 
are  grain,  coffee,  mulberry,  and  silk.    Mysore  (58,000),  the  capital,  is  built  chiefly  of 
teak  ;  Bangalore  (143,000),  is  the  largest  city.      Coorg  lies  south-west  of  Mysore. 
The  chief  product  is  coffee.     Capital,  Merkara. 

19.  Assam  formed    part   of    Bengal   until  1874,  when  it  was  made  a  separate 
Province.     Tea  is  the  principal  export.     Capital,  Gowhati. 

20.  British   Burmah.— See  Further  India. 

21.  Native  States.— Nepal  and  Bhotan  are  native  independent  States,  both  lyim; 
along   the   southern   slope  of  the   Himalaya   Mountains.     The  surface  of  both  is 
mountainous,  but  the  valleys  are  fertile.      Khatmandu  is  the  capital  of  Nepal,  and 

;     Tasisudon,  of  Bhotan. 


22.  Dependent  or  Feudatory  States.-  Tin-  n."st 
important  of  these  are  the  following  : 

Hyderabad  or  Nizam's  Dominions,  in  Central 
India  ,  including  the  cities  of  Hyderabad,  the  capi- 
tal, Arun^aliaJ,  and  GalmnJa  (noted  for  its 
cl..imond  mines). 

Baroda  or  Guicowar's  Territory  between  Sind 
and  Bombay  Proper.  Capital,  Baroda,  a  great 
railway  centre. 

Kashmere  (noted  for  its  rich  shawls),  between 
the  Punjab  and  Kashgaria,  and  including  Little 
Tibet,  and  Ladokh.  Capital,  Kashmere  or  Seri- 
nagur. 

Rajputana,  composed  of  cighti-m  States,  east 
of  Sind,  chiefly  desert,  the  most  important  being 
Jcypur,  Oudipur,  and  M.i™.,,  or  Jodhpur. 

Gwalior  or  Scindia's  Dominions,  south  of  Agra. 
Gwalior,  its  capital,  is  one  of  the  seven  s.u  n-d 
cities  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  first  meridian  of 
their  geographers. 

Indore  or  Hoikar's  Territory,  along  the  Vindhya 
Mountans.  Capital,  Indore. 

Bhopal,  sc  uth-\vcst  o!"  Gwalior.  Capital, 
Bhopal. 

On  the  Malabar  Coast  arc  Cochin,  c.ipit.il, 
Trichur ;  and  Travanccre,  c.ipital,  Trivandrum. 

Sikkim  lies  between  Ncpau]  and.  Uliotan  ; 
Tipperah  and  Maniporc  between  Bengal  and 
Burmah. 

23.  British  Islands  of  India.— Ceylon 

lies  off  the  south-east  coast  of  Madras.  It 
is  compact,  and  has  few  coast  indentations. 
The  interior  is  mountainous ;  but  there  are 
many  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  It  is 
called  Singhala  by  the  natives.  Buddhism 
is  the  prevailing  religion.  It  is  a  Crown 
colony.  Area,  24,702  square  miles  ;  popula- 
tion, about  2,755  557.  1  'le  chief  products 
are  rice,  coffee,  cocoanuts,  and  cinnamon. 
Its  pearl  fishery,  off  the  north-west  coast,  is 
valuable  and  very  extensive. 

24.  Chiel  Cities.— Colombo  (100,000),  the  capi- 
tal, Point  ifc  Oalle,  a  fortified   packet   station, 
Trincomalti  and  Candy. 

25.  The  Laccadives  lie  off  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  the  Maldives  (Thousand  Isles),  a   scries  of 
circular  groups  of  coral  islands,  lie  south  of  the 
Laccadives.     They  are  nominal  dependencies  of 
Ceylon.     Chief  exports :   cocoanuts  and  cowrie 
shells. 

26.  The  Chagos  Archipelago  contains  a  number 
of  low  coral-reefs  and  islands,  which  lie  south  c  f 
the   Maldives  and  of  the    Equator.     They   arc 
dependencies  of  Mauritius.  Products  :  cocoa-nuts 
and  fruit. 

27.  Other  British  Islands.— Andaman  and  the 
Nicobar  Islands,  lie  off  the  Malaysian  Peninsula 
The  Andamans  are  a  penal  colonv. 
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FURTHER   INDIA. 

Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  943  miles. 


Name. 

Are.. 
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1.  Names. — Further   India  is   sometimes  called   India  beyond  the  Ganges,  the 
Indo-Chinese  States,  or  the  South-Eastern  I'eninsula. 

2.  Position. — It  extends  from  India  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  west  to  the 
Chinese  Sea  on  the  east ;  and  from  Thibet  and  China  on  the  north  to  Singapore  on 
the  south. 

3.  Physical  Features. — The  surface   is  traversed  by  mountain   ranges,  running 
from  north  to  south,  between  which  large  rivers  run  southward. 

4.  Divisions.— British  Possessions,   Burmah,  Siam.  Anam,  Laos    Country, 
Cambodia,  French  Cochin  China,  ami  Malaya. 

5.  The  British  Possessions  are  British  Burmah  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

6.  British  Burmah    is  a   province   of  British   India,  and   includes  the  strip  of 
country  between   the   Bay  of   Bengal   and  the  Aracan  Yoma  range,  which  ends  at 
Cape   Negrais  ;    the  lower  courses  of  the  Irawady,  Sittang,  and  Salucn  ;    and   the 
coast  southward  from  the  Gulf  of  Martaban  to   the    loth   parallel  of  N.  Lat.     It  is 
divided  into  Aracan,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim.     Area,  88,556  square  miles. 

7.  Chief  Towns. — Rangoon  (108,000),  in   Pegu,  on  the  eastern  month  of  the  Irawady,  is  the 
capital  of  British  Biirnuh.    Akyah  is  the  captial  of  Aracan.     Promt  on  the  Irawady,  is  a  large 
town.    Monlmcin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saluen,  is  an  important  seaport. 

8.  The  Straits  Settlements  include  Penang  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Wellesley 

Province,  on  the  mainland,  separated  from  Penang  by  a  strait  from  2  to  10  miles 
wide  ;  Malacca,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula ;  and  Singapore,  an  island 
south  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  Straits  Settlements  are  a  Crown  colony. 

9.  Chief  Towns.— Georgetown,  the  capital,  in   Penang;  Malacca,  in   Malacca,  contains  a 
British  garrison  ;  Singapore  (56,000),  in  Singapore,  is  a  place  of  great  trade. 

10.  The  Empire  of  Burmah,  formerly  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  State  in 
Further  India,  occupies  the   northern  basin  of  the  Irawady  River.     The  surface   is 
varied,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.     Rice  is  the  chief  crop.     The  other  products 
are  cotton  of  short   staple,  indigo,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  capsicums  in  great 
quantities,  gourds,  oil  plants,  bananas,   and   other  fruits.     Horses,  oxen,  buffaloes, 
elephants  and  goats  are  used  for  draught.     Area,  192,000  square  miles  ;  population, 
about  3,500,000. 

11.  Chief  Towns. — Marjdalay,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irawady.    Mon- 
chobo,  the  former  capital,  is  near  a  large  lake.    Ava,  is  on  the  Irawady  River,  400  miles  from  its 
mouth  ;  Bhamo,  farther  north,  is  the  seat  of  trade  witli  China. 

12.  The  kingdom  of  Siam,  including  Northern  Malacca,  lies  south-east  of  Bur- 
mah, and  occupies  the  plain  watered  by  the  Meinam.     The  surface  is  mountainous, 
with  numerous  fertile  plains  and  valleys.  The  soil  is  highly  productive,  and  minerals 
are  abundant.     Area,  about  250,000  or  300,000  square  miles;  population  probably 
about  6,000,000. 

13.  Chief  Town. — Bankok  (255,000),  the  capital,  is  a  place  of  large  trade.     Many  of  the 
houses  are  built  upon  rafts  in  the  river. 

14.  The  Empire  Of  Anam   lies  on   the  eastern   coast,  and   includes  Tonquin  and 
Cochin  China.     It  is  fertile  and  well  watered     The  population  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  6,000,000  to   15,000,000.     Hue    (about  10,000)  is  the   capital,  but   Kesho  or 
Hanoi  (150,000),  the  capital  of  Tonquin,  is  the  largest  city. 

15.  The  Laos  or  Shan  States  lie  between  Burmah  and  Siam.     They  are  moun- 
tainous, and  are  rich  in  minerals   and  valuable   timber.     Some  of  their  tribes   are 
subject  to  China,  some  to  Siam,  and  some  to  Burmah,  but  many  of  them  are  inde- 
pendent.    The  chief  town  is  Changmai. 

16.  Cambodia  lies  between  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  extending  inland  from   the 
sea  coast  to  the  Cambodia  or  Mekong.     It   contains  the  Tale  Sap  or  Great   Lake. 
The  soil  is  fertile.     Th»  chief  products  are  rice,  coffee,  cotton,  silk,  sugar,  and  gam- 
boge.    It  has  been  a  French  protectorate  since  1863.     Pnompeng  is  the  capital. 

17.  French  or  Lower  Cochin  China  consists  of  three  provinces,  which  extend  up 
the  Cambodia  for  130  miles  from   its  mouth.     The   colony  was  established  in  1862. 
Uice  is  the  chief  product.     Saigon  (180,000)   on  the  Saigon  River,  is  the  capital. 

18.  Malaya  or  Independent   Malacca  occupies  all  the  Malay   Peninsula,  except 
British  Malacca.     The  Malay  Peninsula  is  a  long  narrow  country  extending  to  the 
south.     The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  navigation.     Some  of  the  tribes  are 
dependent  on  Siam,  but  many  of  them  are  under  their  own    rajahs.     The   principal 
Stairs  an-  Perak  and  Johore  in  the  south.     J'erak  is  the  chief  town. 


EMPIRE    OF   CHINA. 

From  Tst'tta,  or  Tckina,  the  ancient  name  of  a  south-west  part  of  Cliiru.    Sixe,  equal  to  i  square  of 

2137  miles. 


1.  Noted  For. — China  is  noted  for  its  vast  population,  its  Great  Wall,  its  tea 
plant,  and  its  porcelain. 

2.  Extent.— The  Chinese  empire  embraces   (I.)  China  Proper;   (?.)  Mongolia. 

including  Dzungaria ;  (3.)   Mantchooria;   (4.)  Corea;  (5)   Tibet,  am!    Chinese 
Turkestan  or  Kashgaria. 

3.  Physical  Features. — The  rivers  and  the  mountain  ranges  of  this  extensive 
empire   naturally  divide  it  into  five  great  areas,  viz.  :  (i.)   China  Proper,  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the    Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tsc-kiang    Rivers,  and  enclosed  by  the  Yung- 
ling,  Pe-ling  and  Nan-ling  Mountains  ;  (2.)  The  mountainous  region  of  Mantchooria 
and  Corea,  south  of  the  Amoor,  and  lying  between  the  Khinghan  Mountains  and  the 
Sea  of  Japan  ;  (3.)  Mongolia,  lying  between  the  Altai  Mountains  and  China  Proper, 
and  including  part  of  the  Great  Steppe  of  Gobi  ;  and  (4.)    Tibet,  lying  between  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Kuen-Lun  Mountains;  and  (5.)  A'ashgaria,  between  the  Kuen- 
Lun  and  the  Tian-Shan  mountains. 

4.  China  Proper  (eighteen  provinces)  is  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  empire 
by  the  Great  Wall  at  the  north  and   the  mountains  at  the  west.     The  country  is 
densely  populated.     By  means  of  its  rivers  and  canals,  it  has  abundant  facil  lies  for 
internal  communication. 

5.  Products.  — Tea 
and  rice  are  the  chief 
natural  products.  Silk, 
porcelain,        nankeen, 
fans,      carved      ivory, 
lacquered     ware,    and 
•.;nnc!s,   are    the    chief 
industrial  products. 

6.  Chief    Cities. - 
Pekin*  (1,000,000),  the 
capital,  is  situated  near 
the    I'ciho    River.     It 
consists  of  two  walled  JB 
towns,  —  the    Chinese    3 
and  the  Tartar.     The    P* 
former  is  the   seat  of 
commerce ;   the  latter,   I 
of  the  imperial  govern-   Si 
mcnt.        Tifnsin,     on    ^, 
the   Peiho,    is     not 

for    its     British    and 


t 


•<;, 

TEA    CUI.Tt'RB    IN    CHINA. 

Chinese  treaty  of  iS^S.  Nankin,  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  is  noted  fur  its  porcelain  tower,  and 
for  its  silk,  cotton  (nankeen),  and  paper  manufactures.  Canton,  on  the  Rocca  Tigris  (estuary 
of  the  Canton  River),  was  the  first  Chinese  port  opened  to  foreigners,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Ruropcan  factories.  II *// 1 :;/;/< w,  a  safe  anchorage  on  the  Canton  River,  twelve  miles  from 
Canton.  Shanghac  and  Ningfo  lie  south-east  of  Nankin,  and  both  have  extensive  trade. 
Twenty-four  ports,  known  as  treaty  ports,  are  open  to  foreign  trade  ;  of  these,  fourteen  arc 

*  Pe  means  north;   nan,  south  ;   tungj  cast  ;  see,  west;  and  ho  and  kiang  moan  river;  skan, 
mountain  ;  koo,  lake. 
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primary,  or  consular  ports,  and  ten  are  secondary.  The  fourteen  first-class  are  Canton, 
Amoy,  Faxhinr-fixi,  Ningfo,  SHanfAae,  Suwtav;  Tientsin,  Chcfoe,  Han-K>nt<,  Kin-Kiatig, 
,-,  11'fMiAmr,  Wooltoo,  and  Ichang. 

7.  Tibet  lies  to  the  north 
of  India,  and  between  the 
Himalaya  and  Kuen-Lun 
Mountains.  It  occupies  a 
high  plateau  intersected  by 
ravines  and  valleys,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  The  climate  is 
cold.  Cattle  grazing  is  the 
chief  pursuit.  The  domestic 
animals  are  the  Tibet  goat, 
from  whose  fine  hair  the 
celebrated  Kashmere  shawls 
are  made,  the  yak,  the  musk- 
deer,  the  sheep,  &c.  Tibet 
is  divided  into  Eastern  and 
Western  Tibet. 

Lassa  or  Lhasa,  the  capital, 
in  the  eastern  province,  is  the 
i  ".idence  of  the  Dalai-Lama  of 
the  Buddhist  worship,  and 
Shigatze,  the  capital  of  the  west- 
ern province,of  the  Bogdo-Lama. 

8.  Mongolia  extends  westward  from  the  Kinghan  Mountains  to  Tibet,  Kashgaria, 
and  Russian  Asia.     In  the  interior  it  is  chiefly  desert.     Mantchooria,  on  the  west 
coast,  is  mountainous   and  well  watered.     Corta  is  a  large  peninsula  jutting  out 
between  Japan   and  China  proper.      It   is   tributary  to   China  and   Japan.      The 
province  of  Kuldja  was  restored  to  China  in  1879. 

9.  Chief  Cities — Urga  or  Kurin,  on  the  Tula,  the  capital  of  Mongolia,  is  the  residence  of 
the  Lama  of  the  Mongols.     Karakorum,  on  the  Jamir,  was  the  capita]  of  Genghis  Khan.     //;' 
or  Kuldja,  the  capital  of  Kuldja,  has  great  trade  with  Russia.      Kirinoola,   the  capital  of 
Mantchooria,  is  situated  on  the  Soongari.     Saghalicn,  on  the  Amoor,  is  a  place  of  large  trade 
in  furs.     Kingkitao,  on  the    Han-Kiang,  is  the    capital    of    Corea.     Fusankai   is    a  Corean 
port  open  only  to  Japan. 


CHINES*    MANDARIN,    HIS   WIFE,    CHILD,  AND   SERVANT. 


STREET  IN   CHINA. 


CHINESE    TURKESTAN  OR  KASHGARIA. 

1.  Position. — Kashgaria  lies  to  the  east  of  Independent  Turkestan,  from  which 
it   is  separated  by  1'amir  Plateau.       The  Kucn-Lun  Mountains  separate   it  from 
Tibet,  and  the  Thian-Shan  from  I)/.imgaria.     It  was,  until  a  recent  date,  an  inde- 
pendent state,  governed  by  a  soverign  with  the  title  of  Emir. 

2.  Physical   Features.— The  eastern  part  of  Kashgaria  is  desert.      The  river 

Varkand  or  Tarim  tlows  through  it  from  west  to  east,  and  receives  many  tributaries 
on  both  banks  before  it  reaches  Lake  Lob  Nor. 

3.  Products. — Cotton,  silk,  wheat,  and  rice,  are  the  chief  products. 

4.  Chief  Cities. — Kashgar,  the  capital,  has  manufactures  of  carpets  and  cotton  goods. 
Yarkand  (190,000),  the  commercial  capital,  has  60  colleges  and  160  mosques.     Aksu  is  famous 
for  its  cotton  and  saddlery. 

FOREIGN  POSSESSIONS  IN  CHINA. 

1.  Hong  Kong. — The  British  island  of  Hong  Kong  is  75  miles  south-east  of  Canton. 
Its  length  is  IO  miles,  and  its  breadth  7%.     It  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain   in   1843, 
as  part  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  in  1841-42.     It  is  chiefly  composed 
of  lofty  barren  rocks.     Since  it  became  a  British  colony,  its  commercial  value  is 
very  great. 

Victoria,  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.     A  part  of  Cowloon,  on  the 
main  land  north  of  Macao,  was  ceded  to  the  British  as  part  indemnity  for  the  war  of  1860. 

2.  Macao. — The  Portuguese  seaport  of  Macao  occupies  a  peninsula  seventy  miles  south 
of  Canton.     It  is  a  healthy  and  picturesque  town,  aiul  is  well  fortified.     The  Emperor  ceded 
it,  in  1586,  to  the  Portuguese,  in  return  for  their  assistance  against  pirates.     Camoens,  the 
Portuguese  poet,  here  composed  his  poem  of  the  Lusiad. 

INDEPENDENT    TURKESTAN. 

Size,  equal  to  a  square  of  500  miles. 

1.  Position.— Turkestan  lies  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  north  of  Persia.     It 
is  chiefly  an  immense  sandy  plain  sloping  westward  to  the  Aral  Sea,  into  which  its 
chief  rivers  empty  themselves.      This  sea  is  saltish,  and  is  gradually  decreasing 
in  size.     The  climate  is  variable,  and  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold  are  experienced. 
The  river  districts  are  fertile.     Silk,  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  and  rice,  are  the  chief 
products. 

2.  Civil  Divisions. — Independent  Turkestan  consists  of  a  number  of  states 

called  Khanates,  of  which  Bokhara  and  Khiva  arc  the  chief.  The  Khanates  of 
Bokhara  and  Khiva,  though  nominally  independent,  are  really  subject  and  tributary 
to  Russia. 

3.  Chief  Cities.— Bokhara  is  a  place  of  extensive  trade.     Khiva  K  the  great  slave  market 
of  Turkestan.     Mcrv  is  situated  in  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  region. 

R  US  SI  A     IN    ASIA. 

Size,  excluding  Kuldja,  equal  to  a  square  of  2489  miles. 

1.  Noted   For. — Russia  in   Asia  is  noted  for  its  vast  extent  and  varied  climate, 
its  mineral  wealth,  and  its  Siberian  penal  mines. 

2.  Position  and  Extent. — This  territory  occupies  the  whole  northern  part  of  the 
continent,  and  extends  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.   Russia 
in  Asia  is  divided  into  four  parts,  viz.:   (i.)  Western  Siberia;   (2.)  Eastern  Siberia, 
(3.)  Russian  Central  Asia  ;  and  (4)  Trans-Caucasia. 

3.  Siberia  lies   in    the   great   northern  slope    of  Asia.     The  Altai  Mountains, 
at  the  south,  form  the    water-parting    which    separates   the   rivers    Obi,   Yenisei, 
and   Lena,  flowing   northward,  from  those    flowing    southward.      Area,   4,824,561 
square  miles;  population,   about   3,440,000.     It   is   divided    into  two  parts,    viz.: 
Eastern  and  Western  Siberia.     Its  surface  is  one  vast  plain  or  a  succession    of 
steppes,  sloping  to   the  Arctic  Ocean.     The   climate    is   severe,   and  the  soil  gen- 
erally barren,  but  its  value  consists   in   the  abundance   of   its   metals  and  furs.      It 
has  long  been  a  place  of  banishment  for  Russian  offenders,  who  are  condemned  to 
work  in  the  mines. 

4.  Chief  Cities.— Tobolsk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tobol  and  Irtish,  is  the  capital  cf 
Western,  and  Irkutsk,  on  the  Angara,  of  Eastern  Siberia.     In  \Vcstern  Siberia,  Tomsk,  on  the 
Tom,  and  Barnaul,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Barnaul  and  Obi,  are  mining  centres.     Om.^c.  < .  n 
the  Irtish,  is  a  military  centre,  and  Semipelatinsk^  on  the  same  river,  is  a  a-ntre  of  trade  with 
Dy.ungaria.     In  Eastern  Siberia,  Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  trades  in  furs  and  ivory.    Ntrishinsk. 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Amoor,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  silver  and  lead  mines.     Pttropauhrvsti 
(Port  of  Peter  and  Paul),  on  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  has  an  excellent  harbor. 

5.  Russian  Central   Asia  (including   Russian  Turkestan)  is  divided    into   ten    provinces. 
Area,  1,283,486  square  miles  ;  population,  about  4,400,000. 

6.  Chiel  Cities.— Tashkendl  78,000),  the  capital  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  key  of  the  Sir-Darya 
v.illey,  manufactures  silk,  cotton,  and  gunpowder.     Samarcandt  a  town  of  great  antiquity, 
contains  the  tomb  of  Tamerlane,      JCjkan  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Kokan,  the  country  of 
Bauer,  who  founded  the  Mogul  Empire  in  India.    Marghilan  is  the  capital  of  Russian  Turkestan. 
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7.  Trans-Caucasia 

15    lies   south  of  the  Cau- 
casian   Mountains,    be- 
tween   the    Black    and 
Caspian  Seas    The  sur 
face  is  diversified,  and 
the    soil    generally  fer- 
tile.    In  the  lower  val- 
leys rice,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton,   and     indigo     are 
produced.       Area    (in- 
cluding    the     Govern- 
ment of  Kars,  acquired 
from  Turkey   in   1878), 
93,716     square    miles  ; 
population,    about     4.- 
I     160.000         -Trans-Can- 
I     casia    is    divided    into 
I     ten     governments      or 
j    provinces.   Tlicgovern- 
1    ment  is  chiefly  military, 
"     Great     religious    toler- 
:     ation    exists,    and    the 
a     Russians    have     estab- 
ZI     lished  schools    in    the 
jT,     principal   towns.      The 
f !     direct  taxes,  payable  to 
5     the     Russian     govern- 
'     ment,  amount  to  325,000 
•Si    silver  rubles  annually. 

REINDEER. 

8.  Chief  Places  — Tiflis  1 104.000),  the  capital,  is  on  the  Kur.    It  stands  in  a  narrow  valley, 

and  is  dcti:nr|,'.]   by  walls  and  several  forts.      The  old  quarter,  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 

iises    Armenian    churches    and    l.ir^e    caravanserais;    it    is    inhabited    chiefly   by    .in 

Armenian  population,  and  is  the  principal  seat  of  trade.     Enuan  and  Baku  are  the  other 

chief  places. 


EMPIRE    OF   JAPAN. 


Size, 


From  the  Chinese  word  yipittiqito,  signifying  kingdom  of  tlie  lining  sun,  or  Eastern  Kingdom 
equal  to  a  square  of  .too  miles. 

1.  Noted  For. — Japan  is  noted  for  its  insular  character,  its  former  seclusion  from 
other  nations,  its  japanned  ware  and  bronzes,  and  its  present  rapid  progress. 

2.  Extent. — This  empire  consists  of  an  extended  group  of  islands  lying  north 

and  south  along  the  east  coast  of  Asia. 

3.  Physical  Features. — The  entire  group  of  islands  is   mountainous  and  vol- 
canic, but  in  the  valleys  and  plains  the  soil  is  fertile.      The  coasts  are  rocky  and 
dangerous,  which,  with  the  frequent  storms  and  whirlpools,  tend  to  exclude  Japan 
from  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  world 

4.  The  Principal    Islands  are 

yV///<v/  or  Niphon  (sun  source)  the 
Japanese  name  for  the  whole  king- 
dom, Sitotn,  and  Kiiis/iiii,  )','•<>, 
together  with  three  southern  A'urilc 
Islands  The  Loo-Choo  Islands,  the 
Majuo-Snna  group,  and  the  Boiun 
Islands,  are  dependencies.  Japan 
also  claims  a  portion  of  S.ighalien. 

5.  Principal    Straits.— La   Perouse, 
Sangar,  Corea,  and  Kino  channel. 

6.  Products.  —  The   chief    mineral 
products  are   copper,  iron,  tin,  silver. 

and  gold      The  other  natural  products  arc  cotton,  tea,  tobacco,  and  silk.     Porcelain,  japanned 
ware,  and  silk  fabrics  are  important  articles  of  nati  In  the  interior,  the  roads  are 

^(  10,1  ,nul  trade  is  extensive. 

7.  Chiel  Cities.  — Tokio  (i.o-/,,--i  i.  formerly  called  YedO,  on  a  fine  bay  in  the  south-cast  of 
Niphon,  is  the  eastern  capital,  and  the  usual  residence  i°t  the  Mik.ido  or  Emperor.     SaikiO 
(239,000),  formerly  called  Kioto  or  Miako,  is  the  western  capital,  and  the  commercial,  ecclesias- 
tical, and  literary  centre,  and  a  residence  of  the  Mikado      O^-.ka  >' 281,000),  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kanagawa  River,  is  the  port  of  S.iikin.  and  contains  the  Imperial  mint      The  second  city 
of  the  Empire  in   point  of  size  is  KoumamotOU   (300.000).     Nagasaki,  famous  for  its  jxir- 
celain,  and  tCagostmal.  200,000),  on  the  island  of  Kiuslun  ;  .M,i! final  and  fftiLita.ti.  on  the 
island  of  Veso,  are  important  commercial  ports.    Schetidi  is  the  capital  of  the  Loo-Choo  Islands 
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PART   VI. 

AFRICA. 


The  Lifya  of  the  ancient  GrwV*.     Hebrew  l.vHm,  placed  under  a  burning  sky  j  Latin  Africus,  sunny      Africa  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Afriqua,  colony,  flip  name  Riven  to  a  spot  in  the  north  by  the 

Phcemciaiis;  or  perhaps  from  a  <used  in  ,\  negative  stai:>c)t  and  /rigits,  (.old. 


1.  Boundaries. — Africa  is  bounded  on  the   north  by  the   Mediterranean   Sea ; 
on   the   east   by   the    Isthmus   of   Suez,  the  Red   Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ;   on 
the  south  by  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans  ;   and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean 

2.  Form. — Africa  consists  of  an  irregular  pear-shaped  mass  of  land,  with  a  large 
indentation  on  the  west,  and  a  projection  on  the  east  side 

3.  Position.— It  extends  from  37°  20'  N.   Lat.  to  34°  50'  S.  Lat,  and  from 
17°  34'  \V.  Long,  to  51°  20'  E.  Long. 


4.  Extreme  Points.— North,  Cafe  Blanco,  or  Kas  al  Krnn  ;  South,  Cafe  Agulhas  ; 

West,  Cafe  Verde  ;  East,  Cafe  Giiardafui. 
• 

5.  Extent. — (a.)     The  extreme  length  of  Africa  from  north  to  south  is  about  15000 

miles.  The  extreme  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about  4700  miles,  (b  )  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  11,630,400  square  miles,  or  three  times  that  of  Europe,  or  is  equal  to  a 
square  of  3410  miles,  (c.}  The  coast  line  is  about  16,000  miles,  or  one  mile  of  coast 
for  722  square  miles  of  surface. 


6.  The  estimated  population  is  205,000,000. 

POLITICAL  AND   TERRITORIAL   DIVISIONS   OF   AFRICA. 

I.  NORTHERN  AFRICA. 


Name  of  State  or  Territory. 

Position. 

Area  in   Enu 
pq  miles. 

Populatio 
(about) 

Capitol  or  Chief  Place. 

Lat 

Long. 

Where  Situated 

Population 
of  Capital. 

HARRARY  STATES. 
1    Marocvo  

[n  the  N.  W.  of  the  Continent    

2nO  000 

3000000  ' 

Fez 

3i°  r>'\ 

4°  ,r>3'\V 

On  the  Sebu  River 

88  000 

'_'.   Algeria  

Hast  of  Marnc.ro  

IKS.OOO 

2  922  500 

:M>  so  N 

:;   (i  F 

,13  000 

3.  Tunis  

!  Algeria  

45.7  Hi 

1  500000 

Tnnifl 

37    0  N 

10   7  E 

4.  Tri(>oli  and  Fezzan  

South-east  of  Tripoli  

333,400 

1,010,000 

Tripoli  

32.54  N. 

13.V.I  E. 

Mediterranean  Const  

25.000 

II.  NORTH   EASTERN  AFRICA. 


.1. 


Egypt  Proper 

Nubia 

Konlofan.  Durfur, 

Harnr,  &c 

(1.    Abyssinia 

« 

K.    A.l.-il    


In  the  N   K.  of  the  Continent. 

Smith  of  Egypt. 

South-west  of  Nubia 


South-east  of  Mul>ia 1 

South-east  of  Abyssinia > 

Bet.  Abyssinia  and  the  Re.  I  Sea. .  \ 


:;'.>!. .".Ill  |  5.11110.000 
:'.:;;. oixi  |  1,000.000 
500,000?  11,000,000 


IfiO.OOO 


3,000,000 


Cairo 

Khartoum. 
El  Olioid.. . 


Condar. . . . 
Anrohar. . . 
Anssa 


30.  fi  N. 
15.40  N 
13.10  N. 

12  50  N. 
(153  N. 
11.20  N. 


31.215  E. 

:;2  no  K. 
30.10  E. 

37.32  E. 
40  0  E. 
41. 3S  E. 


Nile  River 

Conf.  Hliio  and  White  Nile 
In  an  Oasis 


Near  Lake  Drinliea 

On  tributary  of  the  Ha  wfuih. 

On  the  Haivnsh  River 


350.000 

5i  i.<io<i 
;;o.(ioo 

(i.ooo 

15,000 

r,,ooo 


III.   EASTERN  AFRICA. 


!i.  'Jalla  Coiintry Bet.  Abyssinia  and  the  Ef|ii:itor. .. . 

10.  Somali  Country In  the  Eastern  Peninsula 

11.  /unuiH'luir South  of  Somali  Country 

12.  Mozambique South  of  Zanguebar. 

13.  Sofal:u !South  of  Mozambique 


(XX),000?  8,000,000? 
300,000  ?|10,000,000? 
100,000?  2,000,000? 


•}02S'N 

42°  .17  'E. 

On  the  Webhe  River  

t 

/.in/ib.ir  

1(1.   5  X. 
(1  27  S. 
15    2  S 

45.  0  E. 
39.33  E. 

40  4S  E 

Cull  of  Alien  
/aimhar  Island  
Mozambique  Channel  

80,f 

!'( 

Sofala  

20  10  S. 

34.46  E. 

Mozambique  Channel  

IV.   SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 


14.  Capf  Colony-. 
l.'i.  Nafcil. 


Hi.  Xnlii  Laiul 


Pi  the  South  of  the  Continent 

In  th'-                    i  of  the  Continent. 
X"ith  of  Natal 


ige  liner  K'Minhlir.  North-went  of  Natal. 

1.-:.    '  'ountry  of  llottelitoti. .  South  of  l.owef  (luinea. 


18,780 

20.000 
42,500 

2I)0.(HKI 


1,4(54.000 

355,500 

•Hud  '(I 

li.1.000 

150,000 


( lane  Town 

rieti'i-maritzbur';. 

No  Towns 

Bloeinfcintein.   . . . 
Hannen,  »S:c 


35.5(1  S. 

30.    0  S. 

31.3!)  S. 

22.  8  S. 


1S.2S  E. 

30.  .10  E. 

20.2(1  . 

17.  0  E. 


Table  Bay 

50  miles  from  the  Coa.-t.. 

Near  tlir  Orange  River. . 
On  the  Swnliop  River...  . 


48,240 

0,800 

1.200 
f 


V.  WESTERN  AFRICA. 


19    Ix»\ver  (iiiinea  t  of  Upper  Guinea      .    . 

(10(1  (II  II)       "i  (KHI  OOO  " 

S  IS   \" 

i:;  I.;  I-' 

On  the  West  Coast 

T'(KX) 

-iea  nbia    

40(101X1  "  10  (XVI  (KXI  ° 

7    0  \ 

•'.:;.".  \\'. 

On  the  Pah  River  

IS  'HX1 

i:l  i  'if   the  Sahara  

:;oi).iino?  HI  oiio.  IKXI? 

r.atlnirsl.,    &C  

13.28  \. 

lfi.35  \V. 

I.  of  St  Mary.  M.of  C.amhia. 

7,000 

VI.  CENTRAL  NORTHERN   AFRICA. 


of  tlie 

States 

•>  f\oo  (X)0  ° 

',  0(KI  000  ^ 

2.1. 

Sonilan 

or  Xigritia  .  . 

South 

of  (hi. 

Sahara. 

1.000,000V 

MI.(KXI.IXX)  ? 

\.  ..,,],,.    \-,' 

17    "  N 

8   2  E 

7000 

TinibuetiH)  

17.45  X. 

3.20  E. 

S  miles  from  t'.ie  Niger.  .  .  . 

4(I,(HX) 

J         \~^^ 

S    /  «<>V" 

MADEIRA  15. 


'<-',, 


''*      *        I  ^V«* 

>LI     Ra-     '      I     v  s     ,; 

'•*  DnLl.. 


K^n.    \°4§^ 

'         v\  ^'K/..- 


o  fi          'V'  c '  r< T  |Y        •  iy 

rrie  V 

TT^i  JI  ^JT  '     TEBU-.OPI    re  DA  Jfwr  DAott^ 

AIR  DK'ABCU  1^,1  Du.^.J 

I    11^         \>  r* "*• 

Affaii1  rfJAgaQcm  _^-'^  ^\ 


A  A.I. 

""  •'"  \  ^N 

JVAcwr**--.      XwADAtK 

.  x~^n         » -  s^.  *^^ 


Se/cUcllca  .' 


AFRICA. 


VII.  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 


Nuiir  o(  SUb>  or  Ttrrttor)  • 

Portion. 

Am  in  Eng. 
•q  miles. 

Population, 
(•bout) 

Capital  or  Chief  Place. 

Ut 

lying. 

Wlicre  Situated. 

!'upnl:!MnTI 

of  Capital. 

i'j  rin'X|iioiv,i  i:<-.ii'iis 

1,000,000  ? 
800000' 

L'0,000,000  ? 
is  INI.)  000  ? 

Uiiji.  .  . 

4     0    S. 

30    0  E 

9 

JO    Lake  KeglOU   

VIII.  CENTRAL  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 


\\Y-t  »f  Mozambique  &  Sofalii.  ) 

].in\  ante,  &c  

18.10    S. 

!•'..        On  the  Chobe  River      

9 

\\  <•-:  t<i   i  r.m^v;iul  

(300,000? 

.1,000,000  ? 

2720    S. 

-1.  S  1           (M(>  miles  N   1'.   off   'I'own 

9 

\\  i  -i  •  >;  lit  climina  Cmtntn  .      .  ) 

1 

IX.    ISLANDS. 


Kast  <>f  Mozambique. .. 


.      244,000      2,500,000 


Tauaiiarivo 18  30    S.     40.50  E.        Near  tlie  centre 


80,000 


8-  Physical  Coast  Features.— I   In  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

(i.)  Islands.— Lamjtdusa,  a  small  island  between  Tunis  and  Malta.  Jerbak  and  Karkenah.  in 
the  Gutf  of  Cubes,  east  of  Tunis. 

(a.)  Capes.— Ca/t-  Spartel*  at  the  western  entrance  of  th*  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  Cape  Ceuta, 
(AbyLi),  opposite  Gibraltar,  both  north  of  Marocco  ;  Ras-al-Krun,  or  Cape  Blanco,  the  northernmost 
point  of  Africa,  and  Cafe  BOH*  both  north  of  Tunis. 

(J.)  Sea  and  Gulfs.  -Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Africa  and  Europe.  Gut/  of  Cabes  (Syrtis 
ast  of  Tunis.  Gulf  of  Sidr.i  (Syrtis  Major),  between  Tripoli  and  Barca. 


(4.)  Strait.— Strait  of  Gibraltar,  (Fretum  Herculeum  or  Straits  of  Hercules),  between  Marocco 
and  Spain,  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Cape 
Spartel  (in  Marocco)  and  Cape  Trafalgar  (in  Spain)  ;  on  the  east  by  Cape  Ceuta  (Abyla) 
and  Enropa  Point  (Calpe),  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  A  strong  and  constant  central  cunent 
runs  through  the  strait  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlic  Mediterranean,  with  a  velocity  of  between  two 
and  three  miles  an  hour.  If  an  anchor  be  cast  in  the  strait,  a  lower  current  is  found  to  prevail, 
telling  out  into  the  Ocean.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is  fifteen  miles.  Greatest  depth 
ooo  fathoms. 


SUEZ   CANAL. 


(5.)  Isthmus. — Isthmus  of  Suez,  72  miles  wide,  unites  Africa  with  Asia,  and  is  traversed  by  a  ship 
canal,  begun  in  1859,  and  completed  in  1869  by  M  de  Lesseps,  a  celebrated  French  engineer.  The 
canal  connects  Port  Said  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Gulf  of  Suez  in  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  96  miles 
long,  200  to  300  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  72  at  the  bottom,  and  26  feet  deep.  Vessels-  are  enabled  to 
steam  or  to  be  towed  through  the  canal  in  sixteen  hours  from  sea  to  sea.  Extensive  harbors  and 
docks  have  been  constructed  at  both  ends  of  the  canal. 

II.  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

(i.)  Islands. — Socotra^  100  miles  east  of  Cape  Guardafui.  is  70  miles  long  from  east  to  west.  A 
range  of  granite  mountains  on  the  north  side  has  an  ch-vition  of  about  3000  feet.  It  has  a  mixed 
population  of  Arabs  and  Negroes  estimated  at  5000.  It  lias  long  been  famous  for  its  aloes,  gums, 
and  dates.  After  an  occupation  of  four  years  by  Great  Britain  it  was  abandoned,  but,  in  1876,  the 
British  flag  was  re-planted  by  the  Indian  Government.1 

Zanzibar,  Petnoat  and  J/i>«/?<*,«  off  the  coast  of  Zanguebar.  These  islands  are  nominally 
tributary  to  the  Suhan  of  Muscat.  Zanzibar  is  25  miles  from  the  mainland,  and  is  of  coral 
formation.  Its  length  is  about  50  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at  150,000.  Its  chief 
productions  are  cloves,  sugar,  rice,  cocoanuts,  manioc,  and  tobacco.  It  is  the  great  market  of 
the  world  for  ivory  and  gum  copal.  The  capital,  Zanzibar  or  Shanganny,  has  a  population  of 
80,000.  Pemba  is  nearly  as  long  as  Zanzibar,  but  is  narrower.  It  produces  excellent  timber. 
MoTifi.i  is  low  and  fertile. 

The  A  mirantet,  a  cluster  of  eleven  low  islets,  surrounded  with  coral  banks,  lie  800  miles  east  of 
Zanzibar.  They  abound  in  land  turtles 

The  Seychelles,  a  group  of  thirty  isles  of  granite  formation,  north-cast  of  the  Amirantes.  Popu- 
lation, 9000.  They  produce  pine-apples,  cocoanuts,  rice,  maize,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  the  sugar 
cane.  The  most  remarkable  vegetable  production  is  the  coco-de-mer.  the  (mil  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  palm  tree .  It  is  an  immense  nut,  weighing  from  20  to  25  pounds. "and  received  its  name  from  being 
at  one  time  supposed  to  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  M.ihc,  the  largest  isle,  is  16  miles  lon^.  The 
chief  town,  iVrt  \  i  population  of  6000,  and  a  small  garrison.  The  Seychelles  were 

discovered  by  the  French  in  1741,  and  were  ceded  to  Britain  in  1814. 

The  Comoro  /j/.imA,  a  group  of  four  volcanic  islands  (Comoro,  Johanna,  Mohi/la,  Afayette\  lie 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Mozambique  channel,  and  about  200  mile-*  from  the  coast  rf  Africa. 

to,  the  largest  inland,  is  30  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth.     The  islands  are   mourt.i 
hen  I  thy,  and  fertile,  (several  peaks  in  Johanna  rise  to  6000  feet).     The  chief  etports  are  cocoanut  oil, 


tortoise-shell,  sugar  and  coffee.  The  population  is  estimated  at  80,000,  and  consists  of  Arabs  and 
Mohammedan  negroes.  Mayotte  was  ceded  to  France  in  1846;  the  other  islands  are  independent, 
and  are  governed  by  native  Sultans. 

Madagascar,  the  fourth  largest  island  in  the  world,  lies  off  the  east  coast  of  South  Africa,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  channel  of  Mozambique.  Length,  980  miles  ;  breadth,  360  miles  ;  area, 
244,000  square  miles;  population,  about  2,500,000.  It  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains,  which  divides  it  into  an  eastern  and  western  watershed,  and  gives  rise  to  numerous 
rapid  rivers  subject  to  periodical  overflow.  The  highest  summit,  Ankaratra,  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
island.  In  the  interior,  the  elevated  plains  enjoy  a  temperate  climate  and  a  variety  of  seasons,  but 
the  shores  are  low,  swampy,  and  unhealthy.  The  mountains  yield  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead. 
Coal  is  found  in  small  quantities.  The  forests  contain  valuable  timber  trees  and  ornamental  woods. 
Among  its  important  productions  are  indigo,  manioc,  rice,  sugar,  pepper,  cotton,  silk,  tobacco,  honey, 
wax,  gums,  and  medicinal  plants.  The  Malagese  or  Malagasy  belong  to  various  tribes,  of  which  the 
Hovas,  who  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  are  politically  dominant.  The  government  is  a  monarchy. 
The  capital,  Tananarive  (City  of  a  Thousand  Towns),  (So,ooo),  is  situated  on  a  lofty  plateau,  near 
the  centre  of  the  island.  The  chief  port  is  Tamatave,  on  the  east  coast.  The  French  hold  the  Islands 
of  Stf,  Afarie,  off  the  east  coast,  and  ffosst*Bt\  off  the  north*WMt  cn^st. 

The  Mascarcnc  Isles  consist  of  Bourbon^  frlauritius,  and  Rodriguez^  east  of  Madagascar.  They 
were  discovered  in  1505,  by  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Mascarenhas.  Bourbon  or  Reunion,  400  miles 
east  of  Madagascar,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  chain  of  mountains. 
Highest  summit,  PUon  de  Neiges,  .111  extinct  volcano,  10,100  feet.  Piton  de  la  Knurn.iisc,  an  active 
volcano,  is  7218  feet  above  the  sea.  Bourbon  is  of  an  oval  shape,  38  miles  long,  and  28  miles  broad  ; 
area,  765  square  miles  ;  population,  184,000.  It  exports  sugar,  coffee,  cloves,  dycwoods,  and  saltpetre. 
It  is  exposed  to  terrific  hurricanes  which  c.uisc  great  destruction.  It  has  been  a  French  colony  since 
1649.  Capital,  St.  Denis,  on  the  north  coast. 

Mauritius  lies  115  miles  north-cast  of  Bourbon,  and  about  500  miles  from  Madagascar.  It  is  a 
pear-shaped  island.  Length,  36  miles ;  breadth,  20  miles;  area,  739  square  miles;  population, 
349,000.  A  reef  of  coral  nearly  surrounds  it.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  thickly  wooded,  and  well 
watered.  One  of  the  highest  points  is  the  picturesque  mountain,  Pieter  Botte,  2874  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  staple  production  and  chief  export  is  sugar. 
It  also  exports  rum,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  ebony.  Its  capital,  Port  Louis  (65,800),  on  the 
north-west  coast,  is  well  fortified  and  has  a  good  harbor.  The  island  received  its  name  from  the 
Dutch,  the  first  settlers,  in  1548,  in  honor  of  their  Prince  Maurice.  They  abandoned  it  in  1710.  The 
French  held  it  from  1713  to  i8»o  under  the  name  lie  de  France.  It  was  captured  by  the  British 
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under  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcrombie  in  iSio,  and  the  old  name  was  restored.  It  is  the  scene  of  St.  Pierre's 
talc  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  Mauritius  is  the  seat  of  a  colonial  government  of  Great  Britain  which 
includes,  as  its  dependencies,  the  following  islands:  Rodriguez,  the  Amirantes,  the  Seychelles,  the 
ChagOS  Archipelago,  St.  Paul,  and  Amsterdam.  Rodriguez,  300  miles  east  of  Mauritius.  Length, 
12  miles  :  breadth,  3  to  6  miles.  It  has  a  few  settlers  of  French  descent.  It  abounds  in  turtles. 


PORT   ST.    LOUIS,    THE    CAPITAL   OF    MAURITIUS. 

(3.)  Capes. — Cape  Guardafiti  or  Jerdaffitn,  the  easternmost  point  of  Africa;  Cape  Detgado, 
north-east  of  Mozambique  ;  Cape  Corrientcs,  south-east  of  Sofala,  named  from  the  many  streams 
which  there  enter  the  sea ;  Cape  Vidal,  east  of  Zulu  Land  ;  Cape  Amber,  the  northern,  and  Cape 
St.  Mary,  the  southern  point  of  Madagascar. 

(4.)  Sea,  Gulfs,  and  Bays.— Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulf,  between  Africa  and  Arabia.  Length, 
1400  miles  ;  breadth,  200  miles.  Coral  reefs  line  the  shores,  between  which  is  the  main  channel,  40 
miles  wide  and  600  feet  deep.  It  has  been  calculated  that  its  annual  evaporation  is  equivalent  to  165 
cubic  miles  of  water.  Gulf  of  Suez,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea,  between  Egypt  and 
Arabia.  Length,  200  miles  ;  breadth,  20  miles.  Gulf  of  Aden,  between  Africa  and  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia.  Length  from  east  to  west,  480  miles ;  breadth  from  north  to  south,  from  160  to  200  miles. 
Sofala  Bay,  east  of  Sofala.  Delagoa  Bay,  east  of  South  Africa.  Algoa  Bay,  south-east  of  Cape 
Colony. 

(5.)  Strait  and  Channel.— Strait  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  Gate  of  Tears,  uniting  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and 
the  Red  Sea.  It  Is  17  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part,  and  is  divided  into  two  channels  by  the  rocky 
island  of  Perim,  which  belongs  to  Britain.  Mozambique  Channel,  between  Mozambique  and  Mada- 
gascar. Length  from  north  to  south,  980  miles  ;  breadth,  at  the  centre,  250  miles,  and  at  each  outlet, 
600  miles. 

HI   In  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

(i.)  Islands.— The  Azores  or  Western  Islands,  a  group  of  nine  volcanic  islands,  800  miles  west  of 
Portugal,  to  which  country  they  belong.  St.  Michael,  the  largest,  is  50  miles  long,  and  from  5  to  12 
miles  wide.  Total  area  of  the  islands,  902  square  miles.  Population,  264,352.  The  surface  of  the 
slands  is  very  rugged.  The  peak  of  Pico,  the  loftiest  summit,  is  7613  feet  high.  The  principal 
products  are  oranges,  lemons,  wine,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Angra,  in  Terceira,  is  the  seat 
of  government.  Punta  Delgada,  in  St.  Michael,  is  the  commercial  capital. 

The  Madeira  Islands,  about  400  miles  wsst  of  Marocco.  They  belong  to  Portugal.  The  group 
consists  of  Madeira,  Porto  Santo,  and  the  three  Desertas.  Madeira,  the  largest  island,  is  a  great 
miss  of  basaltic  rock,  rising  in  the  Pico  Ruivo  to  the  height  of  6050  feet  above  the  sea.  Length,  35 
miles  ;  breadth,  15  miles  ;  area,  about  300  square  miles.  The  valleys  are  well  cultivated  and  contain 
vineyards  and  gardens.  The  climate  is  peculiarly  genial,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  consumptive 
patients.  It  is,  celebrated  ?or  its  wine,  which,  with  sugar  and  coffee  are  the  chief  exports.  Funchal, 
tile  capital,  has  a  population  of  20,606.  The  group  is  315  square  miles,  and  the  population  132,221. 
Madeira  (Wood)  was  so  named  by  the  Portuguese  from  its  being  well  timbered.  The  island  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Markham,  an  Englishman,  in  1344. 

The  Canary  Islands,  a  group  of  twelve  islands  of  volcanic  origin,  60  miles  south-west  of  Marocco. 
The  seven  principal  islands  are  Lanzarote,  Fuerteventnra,  Canary,  Tenerijfe,  Gomera,  Palma, 
and  Ferro.  The  area  of  the  Canary  Islands  is  2808  squaie  miles.  Population,  280,388.  They  have 
belonged  to  Spam  since  1478-  The  islands  are  very  fertile,  and  have  a  warm,  healthy  climate.  The 
chief  productions  are  barilla,  cochineal,  wine,  oil,  grain,  sugar  cane,  and  fruits. 

Tencrijfc,  the  largest  island,  has  an  area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  On  it  stands  the  Peco  de 
.Ttyde,  the  celebrated  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  12,190  feet  high.  It  contains  the  capital  of  the  group,  Santa 
Crur.  Population,  about  15,00}. 

Canary  is  nearly  round,  about  40  miles  in  diameter,  and  contains  the  commercial  capital,  Palmas. 
Ferro,  the  most  westerly  (18°  o/  W.  Long.),  is  the  island  from  whose   meridian  the  geographers 
of  ancient  times  reckoned  longitude. 

The  Cape  Verde  Islands,  a  cluster  of  fourteen  islands  of  volcanic  origin,  320  miles  west  of  Cape 
Verde.  Area,  1487  square  miles  ;  population,  91,000.  The  islands  are  mountainous,  the  soil  moder- 
ately fertile,  and  the  climate  hot  and  unhealthy.  The  exports  arc  cotton,  maize,  rice,  and  fruits. 
Ten  of  the  islands  are  inhabited.  Santiago,  the  largest  island,  contains  the  chief  town,  Porto  Praya. 
On  San  Vincente  is  the  capital,  Mindello.  The  Volcano  of  Fogo  rises  to  the  height  of  9159  feet. 
The  islands  belong  to  Portugal. 

The  Bissa-gos  or  Bijuga  Islands,  a  group  of  about  twenty  small  islands,  w»rt  of  Senegambia. 
They  arc  of  volcanic  origin.  The  natives  are  savage  negroes.  The  chief  products  are  rice  and  fruits. 
They  belong  to  Portugal. 

The  Los  Islands  are  a  group  of  three  volcanic  islands  (Factory  Island,  Tamara,  and  Kuma)  75 
miles  north-west  of  Sierra  Leone.  They  belong  to  Britain. 

Sherboro  Island,  40  miles  south-east  of  Sierra  Leone.  Length,  40  miles  ;  breadth,  ro  miles.  It 
produces  rice  and  fruit.  The  climate  is  unhealthy.  It  belongs  to  Britain. 

Fernando  Po,  Prince's  Island,  St.  Thomas,  and  Annabon,  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra.  Fernando 
Po  is  named  after  Fernando  Gomez,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  who  discovered  it  in  1471.  It  is  moun- 
tainous, fertile,  densely  wooded,  and  has  an  exceedingly  unhealthy  climate.  Clarence  Peak,  a 
magnificent  cone,  rises  to  the  height  of  10,190  feet.  Clarence,  an  English  settlement,  on  the  north 
.  coast,  was  founded  in  1837.  The  island  belongs  to  Spain.  Area,  800  square  miles  ;  population, 
about  30,000.  Prince's  Island  and  St.  Thomas  belong  to  Portugal.  They  are  fertile  and  flourishing. 
Their  population  is  about  21,000.  St.  Thomas  is  intersected  by  the  equator.  In  its  centre,  the  peak 
of  Santa  Anna  rises  to  the  height  of  7020  feet.  Annabon  belongs  to  Spain.  Populati«n,  3000. 


Ascension  Island,  960  miles  south-south-west  of  Cape  Palmas.  It  belongs  to  Britain.  It 
wts  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  on  Ascension  Day,  in  1501.  It  »  used  as  a  victualling  and 
coaling  station  for  .ships.  Its  exports  are  turtle  and  birds'  eggs.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  has 
a  peak  rising  to  the  height  of  1870  feel.  Population,  about  200;  area.  34  square  miles.  Capital, 
Georgetown. 

St.  Helena,  850  miles  south-cast  of  Ascension  Island.  1200  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  Africa 
and  1800  miles  ftom  South  America.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  on  St.  Helena's  day,  in 
1501.  It  wis  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  who  ceded  it  to  the  English  in  1673.  It  U  cf  volcanic  origin, 
and  rises  so  precipitously  from  the  sea  that  the  interior  is  accessible  from  only  four  points.  The 
highest  point,  Diana's  Peak,  rises  to  the  height  of  3700  feet.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy, 
water  is  abundant,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  famous  as  the  place  of  Napoleon's  captivity  from  1815  till 
his  death  in  1821.  Length,  10  mites;  breadth,  6  miles ;  area,  47  «quare  miles;  population,  6241. 
Capital,  James  Town. 

Tristan  d*Acunha,  Ihe  largest  of  three  volcanic  islets  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Its  surface  is 
mountainous ;  one  j>eak  rises  to  the  height  of  8236  feet  above  the  sea.  The  other  islands  are 
Nightingale  and  Inaccessible.  They  belong  to  Britain.  Area,  45  square  miles;  population  109. 
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(3-)  Capes. — Cape  Ghir,  the  termination  of  the  Atlas  range,  and  Cafe  JW«,  west  of  Marocco. 
Ca^e  Bojador  (Round  Cape),  and  Cape  Blanco  (White  Cape),  so  named  from  its  white  sandy 
>eaks,  west  of  the  Sahara. 

Cape  Verde  (Green  Cape),  so  named  from  the  verdure  of  its  baobab  trees,  the  westernmost  point 
of  Africa,  and  Cape  ^?<Mr<;(Red  Cape),  west  of  Senegambia. 

Cape  Pat  mas  >  so  named  from  its  palm  trees,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  Cafe 
Three  Points,  and  Cape  Formosa  (Beautiful  Cape),  all  soutli  of  Upper  Guinea. 

Cape  Lopez,  at  the  south  point  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  and  Cape  *Vegro  (Black  Cape),  both  west 
f  Lower  Guinea. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  south-west  of  Cape  Colony.  Discovered  in  the  year  1486  by  Bartholomew 
Diaz,  who  called  it  Cabo  Tormentoso  (Stormy  Cape),  for  which  John  III.  of  Portugal  substituted 
he  name  Cabo  de  Bon  Esperanza  (Cape  of  Good  Hope) :  doubled  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  in  1497. 

Cape  Agulhas,  or  the  Needles,  the  southermost  point  of  Africa. 

(4.)  Guffs  and  Bays.— Gulf  of  Guinea,  south  of  Upper  Guinea,  including  the  Bight  of  Benin 
ictween  the  Gold  Goast  and  the  mouths  of  the  Niger,  and  the  Bight  of  Biafra  from  the  mouths  of 
he  Niger  to  Cape  Lopez. 

St.  Helena  Bay,  Table  Bay*  and  False  Bay*  south-west  of  Cape  Colony. 

9.  Physical  Features  of  the  Interior. 

(t.)  Mountains. — The  mean  elevation  of  Africa  is  1600  feet.  A  mountain  girdle  extends,  with 
ew  breaks,  round  the  edge  of  the  continent,  the  interior  of  which  !s  occupied  by  table  lands. 

(a.)  The  Atlas  System  extends  from  Cape  Ghir  on  the  Atlantic  to  Gape  Bon  on  the  Mediter- 
anean,  and  occupies  an  area  of  500,000  square  miles.  It  consists  of  three  parallel  ranges.  The 
Little  Atlas,  the  coast  range  of  Algeria,  extet.ds  from  the  River  Sheliff  to  the  River  Bougiah.  It  is 
about  200  miles  long,  nnd  is  about  30  miles  from  the  coast.  The  Middle  Atlas  extends  from  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  and  is  from  15  to  45  miles  inland.  The  Grt.  at  Allies  extends 
rom  Cape  Ghir  to  Cape  Bon.  It  is  the  loftiest  range,  and  contains  the  highest  summit  of  the 
System,  Mount  Miltsin,  in  Marocco,  11,400  feet. 

(6,)  The  North-Eastern  Range  extends  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  Cape  GuardafuL    The 
heights  which  skirl  the  const  of  the  Red  Sea  as  far  as  Nubia  attain  an  elevation  of  6000  feet     They      < 
unite  with  the  Langeb  Hills,  which  run  southward,  and  near  Massowah    join  the   Mountains  of     / 
Abyssinia.     The  highest  summits  in  Abyssinia  are  Ras  Detchen,  15,9^6  feet,  and  Abba  Jarrat,      j 
15,020  feet. 
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-  South. Eastern  Range  extends  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  the  C«pe  of  Good  Hope.  It 
contains,  between  i  .mil  ;  S.  I.  it.,  .'/>>««;  Ktnia,  18,000  feet,  and  Kilimandjaro,  Snowy  Moun- 
tain, 10,065  feet,  the  highest  summit  in  Africa,  liom  Mount  Kenia  a  mlge  of  high  l.iud  extends 
northward  through  the  Galla  Country  to  th  L  The  .\"jeia  Mountains 

enclose  Lake  Nyasu  on  t'  MMMI  Lake  Nyassa  and  Lake  slmw.i.  Mount  Zomba  rises  to 

the  height  of  7000  feet,  and  southward  from  Like  Shirw.i  is  Mann!  Milanje  with  an  elevation  of 
8000  feet.  The  Quatlamta  or  Drakmltrg  (Dragons  Mountain),  range,  runs  southward  from  the 
Limpo|*>  River  through  Natal,  and  then  westward  through  Cape  Colony  under  the  names  of  the 
.V«ora>  Bergtn,  \ir*:*l<l,  and  Rafgtvtld  Mmnlaiia.  Highest  summit,  Compass  Berg  or  Spitz 
AV/,  10,250  feet,  in  the  Sneuw  Bcrgen,  the  culminating  point  of  Southern  Africa.  South  of  the 
Nieuveldt  are  the  Ztoarttotrgfi:.  '  untains.  Height,  from  6000  to  7000  feet.  The  Lattgf- 

terftn,  from  jo  to  30  miles  from  the  coast,  extend  eastward  for  zoo  miles  from  Table  Mountain 
(3$&2  feel),  which  is  the  highest  summit. 
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(</.)  The  South-Western  Range  extends  from  Cape  Colony  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra.  It  contains 
Omatako  Berg,  in  the  Damara  Country,  8739  feet  high.  North  of  the  Ogowe  River,  the  chain  is  called 
the  Sierra  del  Crystal-  Height,  from  500  to  2000  feet.  Farther  north  are  the  Cameroon  Moun- 
tains, near  the  Bight  of  Biafra.  Highest  summit,  Mount  Albert,  13,000  feet. 

(*.)  The  Kong  Mountains  between  Soudan  and  Guinea.  Highest  summit,  Mount  Rennell, 
3200  feet. 

(/.)  Along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Southern  Plateau  are  Mount  Atlantica,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Chadda,  9000  feet,  and  Mount  Mindif,  south  of  Lake  Tchad,  6000  f^et. 

(f .)  The  Blue  Mountains  west  of  Albert  Nyanza.  Height  above  the  sea,  9500  feet.  A  ridge  of 
high  mountains  extends  between  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  Tanganyika.  Highest  summit,  Mount 
Mfumbiro,  10,000  f^et.  The  Run  Mountains  are  west  of  Luapnla  and  Lake  Moero.  The  Mountains 
e/  Lokinga  extend  east  and  west,  to  the  south  of  Lake  Bangweolo.  The  Matoppo  Mountains, 
between  the  Zambezi  and  the  Limpopo  rivers,  attain  an  elevation  of  7200  feet. 

(2.)  Plateaus.— A  line  drawn  from  the  Bight  of  Biafra  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden  divides  Africa  into  a 
northern  and  a  southern  Plateau. 

(A.)  The  Northern  Plateau  is  oval-shaped.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  west  to  east.  Height, 
about  2000  feet.  It  comprises  several  subdivisions. 


1500  feet.      In  some  parts  the  surface  is  iuw  anil  tl.it,  .nut  in  others  is  characterized  by  table  lands  and 
hills.     The  ei  :   the  Sahara  is  called  the  l.iiyan  Dfsfrt  in  ti:.  :;tifwhicha 

remarkable  d  :i   100  to   150  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  extends  Miuth  of 

I'.area,  fiom   -  tin   towards  Kgypt.      The  J'Li!t  <i:t  <>/  .  I  ir  or  Ashen,  north-west  of  Lake 

Tchad,  has  an  elevatit  n  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet. 

(i.)  The  Plateau  Of    Barbary  forms  the  north-western   portion   of    the    Noiiliern    ri.ntean.      It 
si  retches  through  Maroceo,  Algeria,  and  Tunis.     In  the  uvu  lattt  i  <  <  i:Mi  ]'  s  ii  is  i:,iin  jooo  to  3000 


f  jet  high.    The 


n  -  /  l>.ina  lies  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra. 


(f.)  The  Plateau  Of   Nigritia,  in  the  south  <f  the  Northern  Plate.™,  is  al  :i!i  i>f  the  size 

of  the  Sahara,  and  has  an  elevation  of  from  1000  to  3000  feet.      But  the  basin  .  f  Lake   I  i  h.ui 
830  feet  above  sea  level. 

(a.)  The  Plateau  c!  Abyssinia  is  wedge-shaped.  A  plain  about  thirty  miles  wide  separates  it 
from  the  Red  Sea  tin  t.  It  rises  precipitously  from  this  jj!.]:n  to  ilic  height  of  8000  or  i/x>o 

f.-ct,  and  slopes  gnulu.iTy  towards  the  Nile.     Its  limits  on  the  south  are  undefined,  but  it  is  known  to 
extend  through  the  Galla  Country  as  far  as  the  equator. 

(B.)  The  Southern  Platea'J  is  <if  triangular  shape,  with  its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south.  Height,  from  4000  to  5000  feet.  It  comprises  several  divisions. 

(a.)  A  plateau  north  and  west  uf  Lake  Nyassa,  and  between  it  and  Lake  Tanganyika,  has  a:; 
tion  of  from  3000  to  6000  feet. 

(£.)  The  Kalahari  Desert  ixlends  from  Lake  Ngami  to  the  Orange  River.  It  is  destitute  of 
rivers,  and  has  few  springs.  Length,  600  miles  ;  breadth,  500  miles  ;  height  above  the  sea,  3600  feet. 

(c.)  The  Great  Karros  lies  between  the  Nieuveld  and  the  parallel  range  i.f  the  Zwartebcrgcn  . 
During  the  dry  season  it  U  a  desert.  It  extends  from  east  to  west  for  400  miles,  and  has  an  average 
breadth  of  50  miles.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  3000  feet. 

(tf.)  The  Plateau  Of  Kannaland  lies  between  the  Zwartebcrgen  and  the  Langebergen.  It  contains 
some  well-watered  and  fertile  tracts.  Height,  600  feet. 

NOTE.  —  The  steep  passes  which  connect  these  Karroos  are  called  cloofs. 

(3.)  The  Rivers  may  be  arranged  as  follows:  (A.)  The  Mediterranean  System  ;  (!>.)  The  Indian 
System;  (C.)  The  Atbntic  Proper  System  ;  and  (/>.)  The  Continental  System. 

(./.)      The  Mediterranean  Syrian. 


THL    Lt'ljS  PP   THE    DESERT. 

(,i.1  The  Sahara  nr  Great  Desert  cxtrHs  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  to  Egypt  on  the  east, 
and  from  the  Barbaiy  States  on  the  north  to  Soudan  on  the  south.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is 
about  2500  miles  ;  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  varies  from  1000  to  1200  miles.  Its  mean  height  is 


DELTA    OF    THF    NILF. 


Principal  River. — The  Nile,  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world,  rises  in  5°  l  •,'  S.  Lat.. 
and  under  the  name  of  the  Shimcfyit  A'mv-  flows  northward  for  300  miles,  and  cnteis  Speke 
Gulf  in  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  As  the  .S",wr>-^Y  AVrr?-,  it  issues  from  the  Victrria  Xyanz.i  (i^oS 
feet  above  the  sea)  by  the  Ripon  Falls,  which  are  400  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep,  flows  north, 
forming  the  Karuma  Falls,  then,  turning  west  and  plunging  over  the  Murchison  Falls  in  a 
sheer  descent  of  120  feet,- it  enters  the  Albert  Nyanza  (2720  feet  above  the  sea,,  near  its 
northern  extremity.  Leaving  the  Albert  Nyanza,  the  Nile  flows  nntthward  for  -Son  miles  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Bahr  el  (iha/al.  Here  it  is  called  the  Bafir  el  AHad,  or  White  River.  It 
turns  eastward  to  the  confluence  of  the  Sobat,  and  then  resumes  its  northerly  course  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrrk,  or  Blue  River.  It  then  flows  north-easterly,  and.  a)  UT  making 
a  great  bend  to  the  south-west,  again  resumes  its  northerly  course  to  the  Mcditcrram-an.  Length, 
4000  miles;  area  of  basin,  ,2o,coo  square  miles.  Its  principal  tributary  ,  n  the  bit  tank  is  tlie 
Bahr  cl  Ghazcl,  or  Jur.  Its  principal  tributaries  on  the  right  bank  arc  the  Asiin.  the  Giraffe, 
the  Balir  cl  Azrck.  nnti  the  Attara.  The  Bahr  cl  Azrck,  or  nine  Nile,  is  formed  i 
streams,  the  Altai,  from  Lake  Dembea,  and  the  Dcdltesa.  It  joins  the  Nile  at  Khaitorm.  I 
is  this  river  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  causes  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile.  'I 
or  Black  River,  with  its  tributary,  the  Sctlctc,  or  Tacazzc.  from  Central  Abyssinia,  |oins 
the  Nile  at  Boil.  T.  r.rMnul.this.  in  its  course  of  i-;oo  miles  to  the  sra.  i: 
tributary.  Near  Cairo,  about  no  miles  from  the  sea.  the  Nile  divides  into  two  main  arms,  the 
western  or  the  Rosetta.  and  the  eastern  or  the  Damietta,  so  called  after  the  towns  at  their 
mouths.  The  rich  country  enclosed  by  these  arms  is  called  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  extends 
along  the  coast  for  85-  miles  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  9000  square  miles.  The  N  in- 
to rise  in  April  and  to  subside  in  November.  The  average  height  of  the  flood  is  23  feet. 
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Minor  Rivers. — («.)  The  Mulu<iuli  Mows  mirth-cast  through  Marocco,  and  ends  at  the  Gulf  o( 
Melilah.  Length,  350  miles. 

(0.)  The  Sheliff  flows  through  Lake  Titteri,  and,  after  a  north  and  north-west  course 
through  Algeria,  enters  the  Mediterranean  at  Mostaganum.  Length,  320  miles;  area  of  basin, 
15,700  square  miles. 

(c.)  The  Mct/jcnia  rises  in  the  (ireat  Atlas,  flows  north-east  through  Tunis,  and  ends  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tunis.  Length,  200  miles. 

(V.)  The  Indian  System. 

Principal  River.— The  Zambezi  issues  from  Lake  Dilolo  (4 740 feet  above  the  sea),  and  under 
the  name  of  the  Leeba  flows  southward,  receiving  the  Lcamtye  and  the  Chobe.  Forty  miles 
r.ist  of  its  confluence  with  the  Chobe,  it  forms  the  Victoria  Falls,  which  are  1000  yards  wide, 
and  300  feet  high.  It  then  flows  north-east  to  its  confluence  with  the  Kafue,  and  then  east  to 
its  junction  with  '.he  Loangwn.  From  this  point,  it  flows  south-east  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Shire,  and  finally  enters  the  ocean  by  several  mouths  which  form  a  delta  occupying  an  area  of 
30,000  square  miles.  Length,  1430  miles  ;  area  of  basin,  570,000  square  miles. 

Its  principal  tributary  oil  the  right  bank  is  the  Chobe,  from  the  south-west. 

Its  principal  tributaries  on  the  left  bank  are  the  Leamlye,  from  the  north-east ;  the  Ka/ue ;  the 
LoangTva,  from  the  north  ;  and  the  Skirt,  which  drains  Lake  Nyassa,  also  from  the  north. 

Minor  Rivers.— (a.)  The  WeUt  or  /faints  rises  in  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  flows  southward  through 
the  Somali  Country,  and  ends  in  a  lake  near  the  coast. 

(6.)  The  Jtib,  the  largest  river  of  the  cast  coast  north  of  the  equator,  rises  in  the  Galla  Country, 
and  enters  the  sea  at  Juba,  on  the  equator. 

(c.)  The  Rit/iji  or  Lufiji,  reported  to  issue  from  a  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Unyamuesi  under  the 
name  of  the  Rttaha,  flows  eastward  and  enters  the  sea  by  numerous  mouths  opposite  the  island  of 
Monha. 

(if.)  The  Rovuma  rises  to  the  east  of  Lake  Nyassa,  flows  eastward,  and  enters  the  sea  near  Cape 
Delgado. 

(?.)  The  Limpopo  rises  in  the  Drakenberg  Mountains,  curves  round  Transvaal,  and  flows  into 
Delagoa  Bay. 

(C.)  The  Atlantic  Proper  System. 

(a.)  The  Orange  or  Gariep,  the  largest  river  of  South  Africa,  is  formed  by  two  streams,  the 
Nil  (Black)  Gariep  and  the  Ky  (Yellow)  Gnriep  or  Vaal,  which  rise  on  the  west  slope  of  the 
Drakenberg  Mountains  and  encircle  the  Orange  River  Republic.  It  flows  in  a  general  westerly 
course,  with  many  windings,  between  Cape  Colony  and  the  Country  of  the  Hottentots,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic  in  28°  30'  S.  Lat.  Midway  between  the  sea  and  the  confluence  of  the  two 
head  streams  there  is  a  great  fall,  150  feet  in  height.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  closed  by  a 
sandbar.  Length,  1200  miles. 

Regarding  the  Nu  Gariep  as  the  main  stream,  the  principal  tributaries  on  the  right  bank 
are  the  Ky  Gariep,  from  the  Drakenberg  Mountains  ;  the  Malopo  and  Nosob,  from  the  Kalahari 
region  ;  and  the  Great  Fish  River,  from  Great  Namaqua  Land. 

The  principal  tributaries  on  the  left  bank  are  the  Ongar,  and  the  Zak  or  Hartebeest,  with 
its  affluent,  Olifanfs  Vlei. 

(0.)  The  Congo  or  Zaire  rises,  under  the  name  of  the  Chambeze,  about  33°  E.  Long.,  and 
flows  to  Lake  Bangweolo  or  Bemba  (3688  feet  above  the  sea),  which  it  enters  on  the  east  side. 
Issuing  from  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  it  flows  north  to  Lake  Moero  under  the  name  of  the 
Litapitla,  Leaving  Lake  Moero  as  the  Ltt-vwa  or  Litalaba,  it  bursts  through  the  Mountains 
of  Rua,  and  continues  its  northerly  course  to  Lake  Lanji,  Ulenga,  or  Kamolondo,  whence  it 
flows  north  by  west  to  Nyangwe  (4°  16'  S.  Lat.,  26"  15'  E.  Long.),  which  is  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Here,  it  is  1400  yards  wide,  and  has  an  altitude 
of  1400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  volume  of  water  which  passes  Nyangwe  is  123,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  in  the  dry  season.  From  Nyangwe,  it  continues  its  northerly  course  to  two 
degrees  north  of  the  equator.  Its  direction  is  then  south-west  to  the  Atlantic,  which  it  enters 
in  about  6°  S.  Lat.  In  his  exploration  of  the  river  from  Nyangwe,  Stanley  encountered  fifty- 
seven  cataracts,  falls,  and  rapids.  Between  the  Kwanza  and  the  great  Yellala  Rapids,  which 
are  no  miles  from  the  coast,  a  long  series  of  thirty  falls  and  rapids  extend  over  180  mibs  ;  but 
between  26*  and  17°  E.  Long.,  the  river  has  an  uninterrupted  course  of  700  miles,  and  receives 
many  large  tributaries.  It  enters  the  sea  by  an  estuary  10  miles  wide.  The  depth  of  the 
Congo  at  its  mouth  is  1000  feet.  Its  volume  of  water  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Amazon, 
and  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  2,000,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Between  Nyangwe 
and  the  Ocean,  the  Congo  has  a  course  of  1800  miles.  Its  total  length  is  upwards  of  3500  miles, 
and  the  area  of  its  basin  is  about  860,000  square  miles. 

Stanley  proposes  to  name  the  river  the  Livingstone,  in  honor  of  the  noble  Missionary 
explorer,  who  died  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Bemba. 

Tributaries. — It  receives  on  the  left  bank,  between  Lakes  Moero  and  Lanji,  the  Kimorondofx 
Lvalaba  piojier,  which  flowsthrough  Lake  Lohemba  and  Lake  Kassali  or  Kikonja  (1750  feet  above 
the  sea)  ,  the  Lomani which  drains  Lake  Iki,  Chcbugo,  or  Lincoln  ;  the  Kassabf,  which  enters  Lake 
Sankorra,  an  expansion  of  the  main  stream  ;  and  the  Kwango. 

It  receives  on  the  right  from  ihe  northward  the  Lihva,  the  Liniii,  the  Lmva,  which  re  2000  yards 
wide  at  the  confluence,  and  the  A  rxwimi,  conjectured  to  be  the  Welle  (?). 

(c.)  The  Ogowe  is  formed  by  two  streams,  the  Afangi  and  the  Atandii,  about  180  miles 
from  Cape  Lopez.  Its  delta  begins  30  miles  inland,  and  the  two  most  important  channels 
discharge  their  waters  to  the  north  and  south  of  Cape  Lopez.  The  sources  of  the  river  are 
unknown,  but  one  feeder  is  conjectured  to  flow  from  a  great  lake  reported  to  lie  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

(d.)  The  Niger,  Joliba,  or  Quorra,  rises  in  the  northern  slope  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  at  an 
elevation  of  1600  feet  above  the  sea.  Flowing  north-east,  it  expands  below  Jenneh  into  the 
Lake  of  Debo.  Before  reaching  the  limit  of  its  north-east  course,  It  divides  into  two  branches 
which  enclose  the  island  of  Jimballa,  220  miles  in  length.  In  approaching  Timbuctoo,  it  again 


separates  into  two  branches  forming  another  river-island,  in  which  is  situated  Kabara,  the  port 
of  Timbuctoo  (17°  40'  N.  Lat.)  It  then  flows  east  to  the  first  meridian,  then  south-east  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Chadda  or  Benue,  then  south,  to  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Its  twenty-two 
mouths  form  a  delta  larger  than  that  of  the  Nile.  It  ii  a  region  of  swamps,  jungles,  and 
forests.  The  largest  channel  is  the  Nun.  Length,  2000  miles. 

Its  principal  tributaries,  which  it  receive!  on  UK  left  bank,  are  the  Sokolo  and  the  CkaJJa  or 
Renne. 

NOTK.— The  name  Niger  is  an  imitation  of  Ihe  native  name  M'egkirren  :  Jolita,  the  name  of 
the  river  above  Timbuctoo,  means  Great  River  Quarrn,  the  name  of  the  river  below  Timbuctoo, 
represents  the  native  name  N'knuara. 

(f.)  The  Gambia  rises  in  the  Tengui  Mountains,  flows  westward,  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic 
about  13"  N,  Lat.  by  an  estuary  in  some  places  27  miles  wide,  but  between  Ilird  Island  and 
Cape  St.  Mary  only  10  miles  wide.  It  is  a  valuable  commercial  highway.  Length,  loco  miles. 

(/.)  The  Senegal  rises  in  Bambarra,  flows  north-west  and  enters  the  Atlantic  about  16°  N. 
Lat.,  in  the  north  of  Senegambia.  Its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a  sandbar.  It  is  navigable  for 
750  miles  to  the  cataracts  of  Feloo.  Length,  1000  miles. 

Minor  Rivers.— (a.)  The  Draa,  from  the  southern  tlope  of  the  Atlas,  ii  supposed  to  enter  the 
Atlantic  by  the  course  of  the  ffxa  or  El  Akia,  south  of  Cape  Nun.  Length,  500  miles. 

(/•.i  The  Rio  Grande  from  Footajallon  flows  west  and  enters  the  Atlantic  by  an  estuary  10  mite* 
wide,  opposite  the  Bissagos  Islands.  Length,  400  miles. 

(c.)  The  Rokelle  or  Sierra  Leone  River  flows  west  and  enters  the  Atlantic,  by  an  estuary,  at 
Sierra  Leone.  Length,  250  miles. 

(</.)  The  Connzn  or  K-wetma,  flows  west  through  Angola,  and  enters  th«  Atlantic  to  the  south  of 
Loanda. 

(e.)  The  Cunene  rises  in  the  Mossamba  Mountains,  and  (lows  in  a  curving  touth-west  coune 
through  Uenguela  to  the  Atlantic,  which  it  enters  between  Cape  Negro  and  Cape  Krio. 

(/.)  The  Oli/nat  or  Elephant  river,  in  Cape  Colony,  drains  the  western  part  o(  the  Great  Karroo 
into  the  Atlantic. 

(/).)  The  Continental  System. 

(a.)  Basin  of  Lake  Tchad,  -i  The  Yeou  from  Ihe  highlands  of  Sokoto  flows  east,  and  enters  the 
lake  on  the  west  side.  i.  The  Snari,  the  largest  influent,  from  the  watershed  between  Soudan  and 
the  Bahrel  Ghaiel,  flows  north-west  and  enters  the  lake,  on  the  south-east,  by  several  mouths  forming 
a  delta.  It  is  700  yards  wide  and  15  feel  deep,  100  miles  from  its  delta.  In  its  course  it  separates 
into  many  branches,  and  receives  numerous  tributaries. 

(A)  Basin  of  Lake  Tanganyika.— i.  The  Rasize  flows  south  from  Kivo  Lake,  and  enters  Lake 
Tanganyika  at  the  northern  end.  ,.  The  Lukuga  is  on  the  west  side,  but  whether  it  flows  into  or 
out  of  the  lake  is  not  yet  determined.  3.  The  Lo/ultu,  and  4.  The  Lo/u,  enter  it  on  the  western  tide. 
5.  The  Malagarazi,  the  largest  known  influent,  from  the  highlands  between  Lake  Tanganyika 
and  Victoria  Nyanza,  enters  it  on  the  eastern  side  near  Ujiji. 

(<r.)  Basin  of  Lake  Ngaml.-i.  The  Tonka  or  Embara  flows  south-east,  and  »,  the  Ztnfi,  west 
to  Lake  Ngami.  Both  influents  become  effluents  after  heavy  rains.  3.  The  Okavango  or  C«A**/v> 
is  supposed  to  rise  in  the  east  of  Benguela.  It  is  described  as  a  great  river  in  18°  S.  Lat.  Its  course 
is  unknown. 

(4.)  Lakes. — The  lakes  may  be  arranged  in  four  divisions. 
(A.)  The  Mediterranean  Division.— In  the  basin  of  the  Nile. 

(a.)  Victoria  Nyanza,  discovered  by  Speke  in  1859,  on  a  tableland  under  the  equator,  is 
one  of  the  largest  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  world,  and  forms  the  main  reservoir  of  the  White 
Nile.  Its  shores  are  deeply  indented  with  bays,  and  have  numerous  long  peninsulas.  The 
western  shore  is  flat,  but  the  southern  and  eastern  are  bounded  by  mountains.  The  chief 
influent  is  the  Shimeeyu,  which  enters  Speke  Gulf  after  a  course  of  300  miles.  Height  above 
the  sea,  3740  feet,  or,  according  to  Speke,  3308  feet ;  length,  230  miles;  breadth,  180  miles  ; 
area,  30,000  square  miles. 

(*.)  Albert  Nyanza,  discovered  by  Baker  in  1864,  west  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  is  a 
mountain  lake.  It  receives  the  Somerset  river  from  Victoria  Nyanza,  at  Magtingo,  about  30 
miles  from  its  northern  extremity.  The  forest-clad  Blue  Mountains,  7000  feet  high,  form  its 
western  shore.  The  eastern  side  is  bounded  by  a  mountain  range,  from  which  rise  many  lofty 
peaks,  the  highest,  Mount  Mfumbiro,  10,000  feet  Between  Albert  and  Victoria  Nyanza  is 
Mount  Gambaraga,  13,000  feet  high.  Height  of  Albert  Nyanza  above  the  sea,  2720  feet.  Its 
area  is  much  less  than  that  of  Victoria  Nyanza. 

(c.)  Lake  Baringa,  the  reservoir  of  the  Asua.  a  tributary  of  the  Nile  on  the  right  bank  above 
Gondokoro. 

(rf.)  Like  Demtea  or  Tiana,  in  Abyssinia,  is  the  reservoir  of  the  Abai,  branch  of  the  Bahr  el 
Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile.  Height  above  the  sea,  6uo  feet :  length,  53  miles  ;  breadth,  30  miles. 

(B.)  The  Indian  Ocean  Division.— In  the  basin  ol  the  Zambezi. 

(a.)  Lake  Dilolo  (11°  15'  S.  Lat.),  on  the  water  parting  between  tributaries  of  the  Congo  and  the 
Zambezi.  It  is  the  source  of  the  Leeba,  the  head  stream  of  the  Zambezi.  Height  above  the  sea, 
4740  feet. 

(I.)  Lake  Nyassa  (Lake  of  Stars),  discovered  by  Livingstone  in  1859,  the  most  southerly  of 
the  great  African  lakes,  is  situated  en  the  eastern  edge  of  the  great  Southern  Plateau,  350 
miles  west  of  the  Mozambique  coast.  Its  waters  are  fresh  and  of  great  depth.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Shire  to  the  Zambezi.  Height  abov.e  the  sea,  1522  feet;  length,  300  miles;  average 
breadth,  50  miles. 

(C.)  The  Atlantic  Division.— i.    In  the  basin  of  ihe  Congo. 

(a.)  Late  Bangieeolo  or  Bemba,  north  of  the  Mountains  of  Lokinja,  and  west  of  Lake 
Nyassa,  is  an  extensive  marshy  lake.  It  is  oval  shaped  and  has  low  spongy  ihorcs.  Its  chief 
influent  is  the  Chambeze,  the  head  stream  of  the  Congo.  Livingstone,  who  discovered  he 
lake,  died  on  its  southern  shore,  1st  May,  1873.  Height  of  Bangweolo  above  the  sea,  3688 
feet ;  length,  1 50  miles  ;  breadth,  40  miles. 
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(W  Lakt  Morre,  Miutll-vw:*  of  Like  Tanganyika,  is  the  receptacle  of  the  I.uapula,  ill    elrtuem  i.f 
ake  |  vc  the  sea,  3000  f;et  :  length,  .so  miles. 

(<•.)  l.akf  La*ii,   1'lrngt,  or  A'owo/oir./o,  we-l   .if    Lake  Tanganyik .1.  »    I.u--.i;i   or 

.,  I  fwin  its  western  extremity  anil  Hews  north  by  west  to 

It  ti.is  mcnerous  inlands, 

'.-  vwA.1,  .iixl  (e.1  Lfkt  Kiusali  or  Ki  Kanja  (1750  feet  above  the  sea),  arc  drained  to 
the  Lujljba  by  the  Koim.tondo  or  Lu.u.ib.i  |>n>i>er. 

(/.)  Lake  fii,  C^ttufo,  or  Lincoln,  is  drained  to  the  Luinanii,  a  tributary  of  the  Lualaba. 
(f.)  LaJtr  Sanltirra  [,  .1       v  mgo. 

:.  In  the  basin  of  the  Niger.— Lake  f>ebo,  or  Black  Lake,  is  an  expansion  of  the  Niger  below 
Jenneh.  It  extends  fur  about  10  miles  from  north  to  south. 

(£>.)  The  Continental  System.— i.  In  the  Northern  Plateau. 

(.:.)  Lake  Tchad,  in  Soudan,  is  a  large,  shallow,  freshwater  lake.  ]t  has  no  outlet.  Its 
principal  feeders  are  the  Yeoti  and  the  Sluri.  The  latter  lias  been  compared  to  the  Nile  in  its 
vuluin'  During  the  rainy  season  Lake  Tchad  inundates  the  surrounding  country. 

ol  its  area  are  said  to  be  occupied  by  islands.  It  is  850  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  depth  during  the  dry  season  is  from  8  to  15  feet ;  length,  250  miles;  breadth,  150 
miles. 

(i.)  La/tf  Fittrc.  200  miles  east  of  Lake  Tchad,  has  no  outlet.     It  receives  the  Batha. 

(<•.)  Lake  A  sxil,  in  the  south-east  of  Abyssinia,  is  remarkable  for  its  great  depression,  760  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea. 

2.  In  the  Soul  em  Plateau. 

(.;.)  Lake  Tanganyika,  discovered  by  Burton  in  1859,  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  inland  seas  in  the  world.  Its  waters  are  sweet,  and 
abound  with  fish  in  great  variety.  The  south-eastern  part  is  called  Lake  Licmba.  The  name 
Tanganyika  means  the  mixing  place.  Cameron  found  ninety-six  rivers,  besides  torrents  and 
-.  flowing  into  the  portion  of  it  which  he  surveyed,  so  that  the  name  is  well  deserved.  It 
has  no  known  outlet,  though  it  seems  probable  that  the  Ltikuga,  on  the  north-west  of  the  lake, 
was  formerly  an  effluent,  and  may  become  one  again,  as  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  thought  to 
be  rising.  An  almost  continuous  fringe  of  hills  and  mountains  surround  the  lake.  Its  depth 
is  1965  feet ;  height  above  the  sea,  2710  feet ;  length,  350  miles  ;  breadth,  from  30  to  60  miles  ; 
area,  13,000  square  miles. 

(*.)  Lake  Shir-.v\,  south  of  Lake  Nyassa,  has  no  outlet.  Its  waters  are  brackish  Height  above 
the  sea,  2000  feet. 

(f.)  Lake  ffgami,  qoo  miles  south-west  of  Lake  Nyassa,  is  shallow,  and  lias  no  outlet.  Height 
above  the  sea,  2385  feet ;  length,  50  miles  ;  breadth  from  8  to  iS  miles. 

10.  Animals. — Lions,  leo- 
pards, panthers,  hyenas, 
i;u .k.iK  ;md  foxes,  are  numer- 
ous. The  hippopotamus,  the 
giraffe,  the  zebra,  the  quagga, 
the  gorilla,  and  the  chim- 
panzee are  peculiar  to  Africa. 
There  are  also  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  camel,  the 
eland,  the  spring-bok,  the 
gnu,  the  Cape  buffalo,  the 
wart-hog,  the  guinea  pig, 
the  crocodile,  and  the  python, 
a  large  serpent  allied  to 
the  boa-constrictor  of  South 
America.  Monkeys,  baboons, 
apes,  and  lemurs,  abound  in 
the  forests.  The  aye-aye  is 
found  only  in  Madagascar. 
Among  birds  are  the  ostrich, 
vulture,  owl,  falcon,  parrot, 
cuckoo,  and  the  guinea  fowl. 
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11.  Vegetation. —  In  Northern  Africa,  the  chief  grains  are  wheat,  dhourra,and  barley.    Oranges 
and  lemons  arc  abundant,  and  the-  cotton  plant  is  cultivated.     The  dan-  palm  U  found 
the  boidTs    ol   tin-  >ahaia.   and  in   it--  oases.       On    t'i.-    \vt^t    tua.st,  within  the  tropics,  the 
huge  baobab  is  found.     In  Middle  Afrua,   the  food  plants  arc   iruiz:.*.   HIT,    yams,    bananas, 
mandioc,   and    Around    nuts. 
There   are   also    gum-acacia, 
ebony,  and  cotton-trees,   the 
butter-tree,   and     the    coffee 
plant. 

13.  Minerals.—/'-""  and 
coffer  are  found  in  Algeria, 
Abyssinia,  Soudan,  wot  of 
Lake  Nyassa,  and  in  Cape 
Colony.  Gold  is  found  in 
Abyssinia,  in  Katanga,  in  the 
rivers  of  the  central  region, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Guinea, 
and  Mozambique.  Silver  is 
found  in  Marocco,  Abyssinia, 
and  Urna.  Salt  is  obtained 
in  many  parts  of  the  contin- 
ent. Coal  is  found  on  the 
Zambezi,  in  Mozambique- 
and  in  Madagascar.  Dia- 
monds are  found  in  Griqua- 
land  West. 

13.  Climate. — As  more  than, 
three-fourths  of  Africa  he  in  the 
torrid  zone,  the  climate   Is  hot 
and   dry.      There  are   but   two 
seasons,  the  dry  and  the  rainy  : 
the  latter  occurring  when  the  sun 
is  nearest  the  earth.     The  east 
is  liable  to  the  Monsoons  of  the 
Indian    O(.:LMM.      Violent    hurri 
canes   occur  in   the  south-east. 
At   the   north,  parching   winds 
blow  from  the  Sahara. 

14.  Inhabitants. — The  people  in  the  north  belong  to  the  Melanochroic  family.     South  of  the 
Sahara  Desert  and  Nubia,  the  native  races  belong  to  the   Negroid  family,      hi  the   southerly  portion 
are  the  Kaffirs,  Hottentots,  and  linshmen,  all  branches  of  the  Negroid  family. 

/.  NORTHERN  AFRICA,   OR   THE  FOUR  DARBARY  STATES. 

1.  Marocco.— The  ancient  Mauritania,  called  by  the  Arabs  Mog/int  nl  Acsa,  the  extreme 
west,  lies  directly  south  of  Spain,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.     The 
Atlas  Mountains  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  with  spurs  branching  out  towards  the  sea  ,  between 
which  are  fertile  valleys  watered  by  numerous  streams.      The  government  of  Marocco  is  a 
despotism.     The  sovereign  is  called  a  sultan.     The  empire  consists  of  two  kingdoms,  Marocco 
and  Fez,  and  four  provinces,  Sus,  Draha,  Tafilet,  and  Segclmessa.     The  exports  are  olive  oij 
morocco  leather,  hides,  carpets,  wool,  indigo,  salt,  wax,  and  leeches. 

Chief  Cities.— There  are  three  capitals:  Fez  (SS,ooo),  the  principal,  and  the  chief  residence 
of  the  Sultan  Marocco  (70,000),  the  old  metropolis;  and  Mequinez  (56,000),  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Sultan.  Fez  stands  near  the  Sebu,  100  miles  inland,  and  is  noted  for  its 
leather.  It  is  a  holy  city,  containing  300  mosques;  and  is  the  seat  of  a  university.  Marocco, 
or  Marakash,  the  licautiful,  stands  near  the  Tensift,  on  the  north  side  of  a  fertile  plain  which 
slopes  from  the  Atlas  range  towards  the  sea.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  leather  Mogadur  is 
on  the  Atlantic.  Tangier  is  the  chief  seaport.  Tctttan  and  Ccnta  belong  to  Spam. 

2.  Algeria,  a  French  colony  since  1830,  lies  north-east  of  Marocco,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  Oran  in  the  west,  Algiers  m  the  middle,  and  Constantino  in 
the  east.     It  is  intersected  by  the  Atlas  Mountains,  with  branches  enclosing  valleys  sloping 
toward  the  sea.     Minerals  are  abundant,  especially  iron,  lead,  and  copper.    The  most  impm  t.uit 
i-xport  is  F.sparto  grass,  used  for  making  paper  ;  the  other  principal  exports  arc  coral,  sponges, 
wax,  skins,  and  ostrich  feathers. 

Chief  Cities.— Algiers  (53,000),  the  capital,  Cmistaxtiae  (40,0x30),  and  Oran  (41,000), 

3.  Tunis,  a  nominal  dependency  of  Turkey,  governed  bv  a  I'.cv,  lies  east  of  Algeria  and 
directly  south  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.     It  isa  long  narrow  strip,  with  a  coast  line  running 
east  and  south  on  the  Mediterranean.      It  is  a  fertile  country,  and  produces  fruits,  drugs,  dyes, 
olives,  and  dates.     Wheat,  olive  oil,  barley,  and  Esparto  grass  arc  the  chief  exports. 

Chief  Cities.— Tunis  (125.000),  on  the  iu»thmi  coast,  near  ancient  Carthage,  is  the  capital,  and 
has  an  extensive  trade  with  the  interior.  Kair'.van  (50,000),  about  seventy  miles  south  (if  Turn-,  with 
a  magnificent  mosque,  is  the  holy  city  of  Africa. 

4.  Tripoli  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  irifolis,  three  dtics,  having  been  settled  by 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradns.     It  is  a  Turkish  pachalic,  and  lies  east  of  Tunis.     Barca,  the  ancient 
Pentapolis,  a  dependency  to  the   cast,   and  the  Fezzan  Oasis,  a  tributary  to  the  south,  are 
included  in  the-pachalic.     The  country  has  a  coast  line  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  its  surface  is 
diversified  by  desert,  mountain,  and  fertile  valley..    The  chief  products  are  dates,  olives,  salt, 
sheep,  and  cattle;  and  the  chief  articles  of  export  are  bullocks,  wheat,  barley,  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  oil,  Esparto  grass,  pepper,  madder,  and  wool.     . 

Chief  Cities.— Tripoli  (25,000),  the  capital,  is  to  the  west  on  the  coast.     It  has  a  large  caravan 
trade  with  Central  Africa.     Jtf>if:/iazi  (22,000),  a  seaport,  is  the  chief  town  in  Barca. 
Meitrzouk,  in  Fezzan,  is  the  great  stopping  place  for  c.'ravans  going  south  and  east. 
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II.  NORTH-EASTERN  AFRICA. 


VIEW   OF   THE    NILE. 

1.  Egypt. — This  famous  land  occupies  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Africa,  through  which 
flows  the  celebrated  River  Nile.  It  is  noted  for  its  antiquity,  its  famous  River  Nile,  its  pottery 
manufactures,  its  celebrated  pyramids,  and  as  having  been  the  place  of  bondage  of  the  Israelites. 
The  Nile,  enclosed  by  a  double  range  of  mountainous  hills,  enters  the  Mediterranean  by  two 
principal  streams,  which  form  a  delta.  The  pyramids  and  other  remains  of  ancient  art  which 
are  found  in  Egypt,  with  the  numerous  groves  of  palm  trees,  give  a  peculiarity  to  the  scenerv. 
The  annual  inundation  of  tht:  Nilegives  great  fertility  to  the  soil.  The  government  of  Egypt 
is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy.  The  Khedive,  or  sovereign,  owes  a  nominal  subjection  to 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  but  he  is  virtually  independent.  Egypt  now  extends  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Equator,  and  embraces  Egypt  proper,  Nubia,  Kordofan,  Darfur,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 

The  chief  products  are  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  millet,  melons,  dates,  gourds,  sugar-cane,  and 
hemp.  The, lotus  and  papyrus  are  still  found  in  the  Nile.  Crocodiles  abound  in  the  river. 

Chief  Cities. — Cairo  (350,000?,  115 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  largest  city  in 
Africa,  is  the  capital.  Alexandria 
(212,000),  on  the  west  corner  of  the 
Delta,  was  founded  by  Alexander 
tin'  liical,  B.C.  332.  It  is  the  chief 
commercial  city,  and  principal  sea- 
port of  Egypt.  Rosetta,  on  the  \\est- 
ern  arm  of  the  Nile,  carries  on 
manufactures.  Diunictta,  on  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Nile,  is  the 
second  principal  port.  Dimity,  a  o>t- 
ton  manufacturing  term,  is  named 
fmm  it.  Suez,  at  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea,  is  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  It  has  a  large  transit 
trade. 

2.  Nubia  lies  south  of  Egypt 
proper.  It  extends  along  the  Red 
Sea  to  Annesley  fiay  (15°  N.I.at.) 
Up  the  Nile  it  extends  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Sobat,  including 
the  formerly  powerful  Kingdom 
of  Sennaar  between  the  Blue  and 
the  White  Nile.  Along  these 
rivers  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  the 
interior  is  rocky  and  desert.  The 
climate  is  intensely  hot  and  dry. 
The  products  are  dhourra,  coffee, 
indigo,  senna,  dates,  and  ebony 
trees.  Tropical  animals  are  num- 
erous. Nubia  has  been  subject  to 
Egypt  since  its  conquest  by  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  in  1821. 
STREET  LEADING;  TO  A  MOSQUB  IN  CAIRO. 

Chief  Cities. — Khartoom  (35,000),  the  capital,  near  the  junction  of  the  White  and  I'.iue  Niles.  i<  a 
flourishing  commercial  city.  Sf'nH,i<ir.  on  tin-  I'.lue  Nile,  manufactures  leather  and  arms.  .S/;,//,/r. 
OTI  tin-  Nile,  i  -  Dongola,  the  chief  pl.iee  in  Middle  Xubin,  li  i 

trade,  and  is  a  military  depot.     Suakiii,  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  a  port  of  departure  for  pilgrims  l<>i 
•  'n/i,  .mother  Ri  d  Sea  port,  has  been  taken  from  Ahyssinia. 

3.  Kordofan,  on  the  south-west  of  Xuhia.  is  'Bunded  on  the  cast  by  the  White  Nile.  Itwas 
rly  a  dependency  of  Nubia,  but  ha-,  b.-cn  subject  to  Egypt  since  1820.  It  is  mountainous 
south,  and  flat  in  the  central  and  northern  parts. 

El-Obeid,  the  capital,  is  an  important  caravan  station. 


4.  Egyptian  Soudan  consists  of  Darfur  and  Wadai.    Oartur,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Kordofan, 

\l't  m  1874.     The  inhabitants,  who  number  aljoiit  3,500,000,  are  a  mixture 
of  Ar.ii  ;    ak  an  Arabic  dialect  and  are  .,,.     A 

considei.iUe  ,  .n.iv.in  trade  is  carried  on,  principally  with  Iv/ypt.     Kobbe,  the  capital,  stands  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Bahr-el-Jur       Tcmlclty  is  an  important  town. 

Wadai,  which  Is  a  continuation  of  the  western  slo|>cs  of  Uarfur,  acknowledged  the  suzerainty 
•  pt  in  1875,  b"'  '5  governed  by  its  own  Sultan.     Wara,  the  capital,  it  in  the  north-east. 

5.  Abyssinia  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  monarchies  in  the  world,  and  until  modern  times 
verned  by  an  absolute  monarch.       It  is  now  a  kingdom,  the  principal  provinces  of  which 
ii-  and  Anibara.     The  name  Abyssinia  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  word  Habesh,  which 

signifies  mixture  or  confusion.     It  lies  between  9"  30'  and  15"  40'  N.  Lat.,  and  35"  an 

ha\ing  north  and  north-west,  Nubia;  cast,  Adal ;  south-east  and  south,  Shoa, 
and  the  country  of  the  Gallas  ;  and  west,  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile.  The  foreign  trade  of 
Abyssinia  is  carried  on  entirely  through  Massowah.  Its  principal  imports  are  lead,  tin,  CO 
silk,  gunpowder,  glassware,  Persian  carpets,  and  colored  cloths.  The  chief  exports  are  gold, 
ivory,  musk,  coffee,  butter,  honey,  and  wax.  The  trade  and  manufactures  of  Abyssinia  are 
insignificant,  the  people  being  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.  The 
prevailing  religion  of  Abyssinia  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Christianity  ;  but  there  arc  also  many 
Mohammedans  and  Jews  scattered  through  the  country. 

Chief  Cities.— Gondar,  the  capital,  is  the  residence  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Abyssinian  church ; 
Adowa.  tlie  capital  of  Tigre,  is  the  largest  town  in  Abyssinia. 

6.  Shoa  lies  south-east  of  Abyssinia,  occupying  the  crown  of  the  water  parting  between  the 
headwaters  of  the  Hawash  ami  tributaries  ..f  the  Blue  Nile.     It  was  formerly  a  province  of 
Abyssinia,  but  gained  its  independence  in  1868.     Ankobar,  the  capital  of  Shoa,  is  situated  8200 

feet  above  the  si  a. 

7.  Adal   lies  between  the  Abyssinian   highland  and  the  sea  ;  its  shores  extending  from 
. \nnesley  Bay  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  Hay  of  Tejura,  the  west  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.     It 
is  a  sterile  region.     The  salt  lake  Assal  lies  25  miles  south-west  of  the  Gulf  of  Tejura.      It  is 
eight  miles  in  length,  by  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  570  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.     In 
many  places  its  shores  are  covered  with   a  crust  of  salt  six  inches  thick.     The  inhabitants 
area  noiiud   i.ue,   called  Danakil.      Adal  is    claimed  by  Egypt.     Autsa,   the    capital,  is  on 
the  II awash  Kivci.     On  the  coast  of  Adal,  France  claims  Zoullah,  on  Annesley  Bay,  Ottda, 
and  Oboli. 


///.  EASTERN  AFRICA. 

Eastern  Africa  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Aden  at  the  north,  to  Delagoa  Bay  at  the  south. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Abyssinia,  Adal,  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden  ;  on  the  east,  by  the 
Indian  Ocean;  on  the  south,  by  Zulu  Land  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Transvaal,  the  Zambezi  Region, 
and  the  Lake  Region.  Its  coast  line  measures  upwards  of  3500  miles  ;  the  breadth  varies  from 
700  miles  in  the  north  to  200  miles  in  the  south;  approximate  area,  1,300,000  square  miles. 
The  following  are  the  principal  divisions  : 

1.  Galla  Country  is  a  vast  region  stretching  from  Abyssinia  southward  to  the  equator,  and 
including  Kaffa  above  the  River  Godjeb.     It  is  an  elevated  region  from  4000  to  8000  feet  above 
the  sea.     The  mountains  are  clothed  with  wood  and  the  plains  with  grass.     The  country  is 
well  watered,  and  the  climate  is  mild.     The  chief  products  are  wheat,  barley,  and  maize.     The 

people  are  fierce  savages,  eating  raw  flesh. 

2.  Harar  lies  south  of  Adal.     It  is  an  inland  kingdom,  watered  by  the  head  streams  of  the 
Webbe  or  Haines  River.     The  country  is  remarkably  fertile.     The  natives  are  indusv 
Egypt  claims  sovereignty  over  Harar.     The  principal  exports  are  slaves  and  coffee. 

Chief  Places.— Harar,  the  capital,  is  near  the  Wchbe  River.  The  ports  are  Zryla,  and  Btrhtrak, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  ;  the  latter  is  noted  for  its  great  fair,  which  lasts  from  Octo:  :nd  is 

visited  hy  from  10,000  to  20,000  persons  from  the  adjacent  countries  of  Af  r,  and 

to  which  coffee,  grains,  ghee,  ostritch  feathers,  gums,  hides,  sold  dust,  cattle,  ivory,  and  slaves,  are 
sent  from  the  interior  of  Africa ;  and  iron,  Indian  piece-goods,  cotton,  rice,  &c.,  from  Arabia  and  other 
parts  of  Asia. 

3.  Somali  Country,  in  the  eastern  peninsula,  extends  from  the  I-'gypti.m  station  at  Berberah 

round  Cape  Guardafui  to  the  River  |ubb.  This  region  is  noted  for  odoriferous  gums.  The 
coast  country  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  ,°  S.  I.at.,  seldom  visited,  is  c.illed  Aj.m,  south  of  which 
is  Mukdeesha.  .l/^W.ito  is  the  principal  town  between  Cape  Gaardafui  and  the  Jubb; 
Karkar  is  the  chief  inland  town. 

4.  Zanguebar  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Jubb  to  Cape  Delgado.     The  coast  is  low  and 
unhealthy.     In  the  west  there  arc  mountain  ranges  which  culminate  in  Kenia  and  Kilimandjaro. 
Trade  i  carried  on  with  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.     The  climate  is  hot  and 
unhealthy.     The  chief  exports  are  ivory,  gum,  cloves,  and  copal,     /angucbar  is  governed  by  a 
Sultan. 

Chief  Places.— Zanzibar  or  Shanganny  <v,.ooo),  on  the  populous  i-l.md  'if  Zanzibar,  is  the 
capital  of  the  Sultan's  dominions.  Mr!inda,  Mombasa,  Bagamoytt,  and  Quitoa,  are  other  imp- 

5.  Mozambique,  including  Ouilimanc,  extends  from  Cape  Delgado  to  the  Zambezi;  and 

6.  Sofala,  including  Inhambane.  from  that  river  to  Pelagua  Bay.     These  countries  beli  • 
Portugal,   and  extend  inland  from  100  to   200  miles.      On   the   Zambezi,  the    author:1 
Portugal  extends  to  Tele  at  the  confluence  of  the  Loangwa,  a  distance  of  400  miles.     The 
surface  is  low  on  the  coast  and  mountainous  in  the  interior.     The  principal  products  are  w  heat, 
maize,  rice,  sugar,  and  c«ffee.     The  chief  exports  are  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  si. 

Chief  Places. — Mozambique,  the  capital,  on  a  coral  island  near  the  coast.  Qitilinmnf,  on  the 
coast,  is  very  unhealthy.  Sena  and  Trft,  on  the  Zambezi.  So/ala  and  lnhambaMt  on  the  coast. 
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IF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

Southern  Africa  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ovampo,  Makololo,  Mashapattame,  Matabeli,  Ma- 
kalaka,  and  Sofalaj  on  the  east  and  south  by  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
It  includes  the  British  Colonies,  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal ;  also  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  Zulu 
Land,  Bcchuana  Land  (including  Bamangwato),  the 
Kalahari  Desert,  Namaqua  Land,  and  Damara 
Land.  Cape  Colony  consists  of  Cape  Colony  I'rop- 
er,  British  Kaffraria,  Basuto  Land,  the  Transkei 
Territory,  Griqua  Land  West,  and  the  Transvaal. 
The  areas  and  populations  of  these  tlistncfs  are 
given  in  the  following  table . 

CAPE  COLONY  AND  NA  TAL. 


NAMES' 

Dole  of 
incor- 
pora- 
tion. 

AreaSq 
Milel? 

Population. 

1.  Cape  Colony  Proper. 
2.  British  Kaffraria  

1853 
18fi6 
1871 

11)6,487 
3,463 
10  2*)3 

634,783 
86,201 
1^8  17fi 

4.  Transkei  Territory 
5    (iriqua  Land  West. 

1875 
1876 
1877 

12,452 

16,632 
II9  107 

2,ri4.WK) 
45,277 
315  COO 

Total  Cape  Colony 
7.  Natal  ' 

351,434 

1«,750 

1,463,937 
355,500 

1.  Cape  Colony  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Orange  River  ,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  coast,  about  1200  miles  in  length,  is  not 
bold,  but  consists  of  a  series  of  headlands,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  Cape  itself.  The  interior  is 
varied  by  a  series  of  plains  and  mountain  ranges 
rising  one  above  the  other.  On  the  other  side  of 
these  ranges,  the  country  again  inclines  toward  the 
Orange  River.  The  Olifants  is  the  only  other  river 
of  importance;  both  fall  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
climate  is  variable  ;  hot  south-east  winds  sometimes 
prevail.  There  is  but  little  rain.  Wheat  is  exten- 
sively cultivated.  Of  the  native  plants,  the  heaths 
and  the  silver-tree  are  the  most  numerous.  A 
prickly  vegetation  (aloes,  etc.),  called  the  bush,  pre- 
vails in  the  eastern  part.  The  Cape  buffalo  is  a 
native  of  this  part  of  Africa.  The  chief  exports  are 
wool,  copper,  horses,  sheep,  ivory,  wine,  and  ostrich 
feathers.  The  peaceful  Hottentots  and  the  intel- 
ligent Kaffirs  are  the  two  great  native  races.  These 
are  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  different  tribes  ,  the 
remaining  population  is  chiefly  Dutch  and  British. 
The  colony  is  usually  divided  into  eastern  and 
western  provinces. 

Chief  Cities.— Capetown  (45,000),  the  capital,  be- 
tween Table  Bay  and  Table  Mount,  is  a  place  of  great 
trade.  Graham  'i  T(rtvnt  is  the  chief  town  of  the  east- 
em  province.  Part  Elizabetk  (13,000)  is  the  principal 
port  next  after  Capetown. 

2.  British   Kaffraria  lies  between    Cape  Colony 
Proper  and  the  River  Kei.     The  country  is  healthy, 
well    timbered,   and   fertile.      Williamstown   is   the 
capital. 

3.  Basuto  Land  lies  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Orange  River,  south-west  of  Natal.     It  was 
proclaimed  British  territory  in  iS6S,  and  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  in  1871. 

4.  The   Transkei  Territory  (sometimes   called  Griqua   Land   East),  lies  between   British 
Kaffraria  and  Natal.     Though  formally  annexed  by  Great  Britain  in  1875,  it  was  not  taken 
possession  of  till  1878.     The  principal  towns  are  Marley,  Palmcrston,  and  Butlermrth. 

5.  Griqua  Land  West  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  River.     It  is  a  good  grazing  country. 
Lead,  iron,  and  coal  have  been  found.     Its  wealth  consists  in  its  valuable  diamond  fields.     It 
was  proclaimed  a  British  Colony  in  1876.     Griqua  Town  is  the  capital. 

6.  Transvaal  (Beyond  the  Vaal)  lies  between  the  Vaal  and  the  Limpopo.     It  is  separated 
from  Sofala  and  X.ulu  Land  by  the  Lubombo  Mountains.    It  has  a  fine  climate,  is  well  watered, 
and  from  its  fertility  has  been  called  the  granary  of  South  Africa      It  has  rich  gold  dig. 
Ivory  is  the  chief  export.     It  was  proclaimed  British  territory  in  1877.     Pretoria  is  the  capital. 
Polschofsirom,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Vaal,  is  the  largest  town. 

7.  Natal  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Transkei  Territory.      The  surface  is  undulating  and  well 
watered.     The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  soil  fertile.     The  chief  products  are  cotton,  indigo, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco.    Superior  coal  has  been  found  in  the  interior ;  building  stone  is  found 
all  over  its  surface;  and  iron  ore  is  abundant     Natal  was  made  a  separate  Colony  in  1856. 

Pietermarilzburg  (7,000)  the  capital,  is  connected  with  Cape  Town  by  railway.     D' Urban 
is  the  seaport. 
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1.  The  Orange  River  Free  State  lies  north-cast  of  Cape  Colony  Proper,  and  extends  from  the 
River  Garie  or  Vaal,  to  the   Drakenberg  Mountains.     The  surface  is  an  undulating  plain, 
5000  feet  above  the  sea.     Bloemfontein,  the  caphal,  has  a  good  wool  market. 

2.  Zulu  Land  extends  from  Natal  to  the  Portuguese  possessions.     The  country  is  flat  and 
marshy  along  the  coast,  but  wild  and  mountainous  in  the  interior.     The  inhabitants  are  a  tribe 
of  Kaffirs.     There  arc  no  regularly  built  towns. 

3.  Bechuana  Land  lies  north  of  Cape  Colony,  and  between  Namaqua  Land  and  Damara 
Land  on  the  west,  and  the  Transvaal  on  the  east.     The  lower  portion  of  the  river  Chobe  lies 
on  the  northern  boundary.     The  people  have  attained  a  moderate  degree  of  civilization  ;.  they 
inhabit  large  towns  and  cultivate  the  soil.    Kiiruman  or  Latakit  is  the  chief  town.    Bamangwato, 
the  principal  country  of  the  Bechuanas,  extends  from  the  river  Chobe,  on  the  north,  to  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Kalahari  Desert,  on  the  west,  to  Matabele, 
Makalaka,  and  the  Transvaal,  on  the  cast.     Shoshong  (10,000)  is  the  capital.    The  great  Kalahari 
Desert,  west  of  Bechuana  Land,  has  an  area  of  9000  square  miles. 

4.  Namaqua  Land  lies  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  between  Cape  Colony  and  Damara 
Land.     Area,  about  100,000  square  miles  ;  population,  about  17,000. 

5.  Damara  Land  extends  northward  from  Namaqua  Land  to  Ovampo.     The  area  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  Namaqua  Land  ;  population,  about  1 2 1 ,000.    It  abounds  in  copper,  of  which 
the  natives  make  rings.     These  two  countries,  though  at  present  independent,  are  coming 
under  British  influence,  and  will  probably  form  part  of  Cape  Colony  at  no  distant  date.     The 
Damaras  and  Namaquas  are  Hottentot  tribes. 

V.    WESTERN  AFRICA. 

Western  Africa  extends  from  the  Senegal  to  Damara  Land.  The  surface  along  the  coast 
is  flat  and  low.  In  the  interior  there  are  mountain  ranges.  The  climate  is  intensely  hot 
and  humid,  and  unhealthy  for  white  people.  Western  Africa  comprises  Senegambia,  Upper 
Guinea,  and  Lower  Guinea. 

1.  Senegambia  extends  from  the  Senegal  to  Sherboro  Island,  and  from  the  sea,  inland  about 
300  miles.  It  is  well  watered,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  rainy  season  alternates  with  the 
Harmattan,  a  hot,  dry  wind  from  the  desert.  The  climate  is  unhealthy.  It  is  named  after  its 
two  principal  rivers,  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  and  is  divided  into  Native,  British,  French, 
and  Portuguese  Senegambia. 

(a.)  Native  Senegambia  is  peopled  by  tribes  belonging  to  the  negro  race,  viz. :  the  Foolahs 
in  the  north,  the  Jaloofs  in  the  centre,  and  the  Mandigoes  in  the  south. 

(l>.)  British  Senegambia  comprises  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia  River  Settlements. 

Sierra  Leone  (Lion  Mountain)  is  a  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kokelle,  or  Sierra  Leone 
River.  The  interior  is  rocky,  but  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  climate  is  so  unhealthy  that  Sierra 
Leone  has  been  called  the  white  man's  grave.  Chief  exports  :  timber,  hides,  cotton,  palm  oil, 
ground  nuts,  and  gums.  In  1787  Sierra  Leone  was  made  a  free  colony  for  liberated  slaves. 
The  settlement  includes  the  hies  de  Los  and  Sherboro  Island.  Free  Town  is  the  capital. 

The  Gambia  Rivar  Settlements  lie  north-west  of  Sierra  Leone  and  include  four  settlements, 
Bat/nirsf,  Com!™,  !>,irm.  and  .!/. '  '.irthy's  hlami,&nd  several  forts  or  stations  on  the  Gambia. 
The  exports  are  ground  nuts,  hides,  and  wax.  Bathurst,  the  capital,  on  St.  Mary's  Island,  com- 
mands the  trade  of  the  Gambia. 

(<:.)  French  Senegambia  includes  settlements  at  St.  Louis,  on  Senegal  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
.  Senegal  ;  and  at  Caret  Island,  near  Cape  Verd. 

(c/.)  Portuguese  Senegambia  consists  of  Hissao,  on  an  island  of  the  Bissagos  Croup,  commanding 
the  trade  of  the  Rio  Grande  ;  anil  Jtba,  a  place  of  less  importance. 

2.  Upper  Guinea  extends  from  Senegambia  to  the  Cameroon  Mountains.  The  coast  is 
distinguished  by  special  names,  viz. :  Grain  Coast,  so  called  from  the  grains  of  a  sort 
<>l  p,.|>|ii-r  ",1-own  there,  from  Cape  Mcsurado  to  Cape  Palmas  ;  fivry  Coast,  from  Cape 
ias  to  the  Assinee  River;  Gold  Coast,  between  the  Assinee  and  the  Rio  Volt.i ; 
SIcii'c  Co.Tst.  between  the  Volta  and  the  Benin ;  and  Calabar  Coast,  from  the  Benin  to 
the  Cameroon  Mountains. 

The  following  are  the  principal  states  and  settlements  in  Upper  Guinea  : 

(t.)  Liberia,  occupying  the  Grain  Coast  and  west  of  it  to  the  River  Shebar,  is  a  successful  republic 
of  freed  American  slaves,  and  of  Negroes  re-captured  from  slave  traders.  The  soil  is  good,  and  the 
climate  liLaitliy.  Monrovia,  the  capital,  exports  rice,  indigo,  and  yams. 

(2.)  Ivor/  Coast  is  a  French  protectorate.  The  French  h,ive  a  settlement  at  Grand  Bassam,  on 
tlm  coast,  also  at  Assinee,  on  Gold  Coast,  and  at  various  places  on  the  Gaboon  Coast. 


(1.)  Gold   Coilt    it    » 
and 

extend*   50   mile*  inland. 
In  1871  the  Duitli  trans- 
11  their  poucMwot 
on  the   Guinea   C" . 

~.  The  chief  lirituh 
r   Kttlciuri.t .  IT    fnrtt  are 
>n.ra.    Caff 
'  attie,  the  former 
capita],    Anamaboe,    ami 

Accra,  the  present  capi- 
tal.  The  exporttare  gold 
du«.  ,  .  md 

maize,  Population,  about 
520,000. 
Ashantee,  a  powerful  native  kingdom,  lies  between  the  BrilMi  protectorate  on  the  Gold  Coatt 

anil  the  Kong  Mountains.    Coomassie,  the  capital,  14.;  miles  inland,  wai  taken  by  the  British  in  1874. 

Salagn,  on  the  Volta,  the  largest  town,  is  famed  for  its  horses. 

(4.)  Slave  Coast  is  the  seat  of  three  native  kingdoms.     Dahomey  lies  east  of  ihe  Voll.i.     Abqmey. 

the  capital,  trades  in  slaves,  ivory,  and  palm  oil.     WhydoH  is  the  seaport.     Yorub  i  *^y. 

Abbeokuta  is  the  capital.     Benin  extends  along  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Benin  River      B> 

the  capital,  and  Danny  the  chief  place  of  trade.    Territory  south  of  Dahomey,  and  the  Island  of  Lagos 

were  taken  possession  of  by  Great  Hritain  in  1862  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade. 
Calabar,  a  native  kingdom,  notorious  for  human  sacrifices,  lies  east  of  the  delta  of  the  Nigrr. 

Bongo  is  the  capital,  and  Duke  Toum  the  chief  scat  of  trade. 

3.  Lower  Guinea  extends  from  the  Cameroon  Mountains  to  Cape  Frio,  and  inland  about 
300  miles.     The  whole  territory  belongs  to   Portugal.     It   includes   Biafra,   Loango,   Congo, 
Angola,  Benguela,  and  Ovampo.     Ivory,  cotton,  and  gold  dust  arc  the  chief  exports. 

Chief  Places. — Loango,  on  a  good  bay,  has  considerable  trade.  San  Salvador  (20,000),  near 
the  Congo.  St.  Paul  de  Loando  (12,000),  on  the  coast  of  Angola,  ihe  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
possession  in  Western  Africa,  exports  slaves  and  ivory.  San  Felipe  de  Benguela  is  notorious  for 
its  slave  trade. 

4.  Ovampo  extends  from  Benguela  to  Damara  Land,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Emban 
River.     The  inhabitants  are  Hottentots. 

VI.   CENTRAL  NORTHERN  AFRICA. 

1.  Sahara,  or  the  Great  Desert,  is  avast  region  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Nile  Valley, 
and  from  the  Barbary  States  to  Soudan.  It  has  often  been  pictured  as  a  monotonous  and 
immense  expanse  of  sand,  but  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous,  as  the  greatest  variety  exists 
in  the  physical  configuration  of  its  surface,  as  well  as  in  its  geological  features.  Fertile  tracts 
in  the  desert,  called  oases,  yield  dates  and  grain,  and  afford  pasture  for  sheep  and  goats.  The 
principal  oases  in  Eastern  Sahara  are  Gadames,  Fezzan  (capital,  Mourzouk),  and  Air  or  Asben 
(capital,  Agades) ;  and  in  Western  Sahara,  Tuat,  Tondeni,  and  Arawan. 

The  commerce  of  the  Sahara  consists  chiefly  of  gold,  ostrich  feathers,  slaves,  ivory,  iron,  and 
salt,  exchanged  for  manufactured  goods,  and  transported  across  the  desert  by  great  caravans. 
2.  Soudan  or  Nigritia  extends  from  Senegambia  to  Kordofan,  and  from  the  Sahara  to 
Guinea  and  the  unexplored  regions  of  Central  Africa.  It  includes  the  upper  and  middle  course 
of  the  Niger,  and  Lake  Tchad.  There  are  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the  rainy.  It  is  fertile, 
healthy,  and  thickly  populated.  The  chief  products  are  gold  dust,  cotton,  grain  of  various 
kinds,  palm  oil,  ivory,  and  gums.  It  is  divided  into  not  less  than  sixteen  states. 

Chief  Places.— Timbuctoo  (20,000),  called  the  Queen  of  the  Desert,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara, 
and  eight  miles  from  the  Niger,  is  the  centre  of  au  extensive  caravan  trade.  Kabara,  on  an  island 
in  the  Niger,  is  its  port.  Bida  (85,000),  on  the  Niger,  Sego,  the  capital  of  Upper  Bambarra  and 
Jenneh,  of  Lower  Bambarra,  are  places  of  great  trade.  Sokoto  (€5,000),  on  the  Zirmie,  a  tributary 
of  the  Sokoto,  is  the  most  populous  city  in  Central  Africa.  Kouka  (50,000)  is  the  capital  of 
Bornou,  and  Angovnou,  on  Lake  Tchad,  is  its  most  commercial  city. 

VII.    THE  LAKE  REGION  OF  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

The  Lake  Region  of  Central  Africa  extends  from  Kordofan  and  Nubia  to  the  basin  of  the 
Zambezi,  and  from  Galla  Country  and  Zanguebar  to  the  unexplored  regions  of  Central  Africa. 
The  portion  of  the  Lake  Region  lying  north  of  the  equator  has  been  called  the  Territory  of  the 
White  Nile,  and  is  claimed  by  Egypt.  Gondokoro  or  Ismailia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
is  the  centre  of  Egyptian  influence.  Between  the  Albert  and  Victoria  Nyanza  are  the  states  of 
Unyora  and  Uganda.  Uzinza  lies  south-west,  and  Unyamuesi,  the  country  of  the  moon,  south 
of  Victoria  Nyanza. 


VIII. 


CENTRAL  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

Extends  from  about 
the  tenth  degree  of 
South  latitude,  on  the 
north,  to  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn,  on  the 
south  :  and  from  Lower 
Guinea,  on  the  west, 
to  Mozambique,  on  the 
i  he  principal 
subdivisions  arc.  Londa 
and  Lobal  on  the  Up- 
per Zambezi ;  Mokololo 
on  the  middle  Zani 
M'.  Linyanti  ; 
.ML!  Banyai  and  Mat- 
baele.between  the  Zam- 
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PART   VII 

OCEANIA. 


PRINCIPAL    ANIMALS   OF   OCHAN'IA. 


General  Physical  Features. — Xo  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  more 
numerous  inequalities  ;  and  in  none,  except  America,  are  the  chains  of  mountains 
so  striking  and  have  so  marked  a  direction  from  north  to  south  ;  though  about  the 
middle,  they  are  diverted  from  west  to  east.  Throughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
Polynesian  and  Australasian  islands  there  is  scarcely  a  league  of  sea  in  which  coral 
formations  are  not  in  progress.  Of  these  islands  some  rise  in  a  conical  form  to  a 
great  elevation,  while  others  have  for  their  base  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  generally 
arranged  in  a  circular  form.  Some  are  almost  level  with  the  sea,  others  are  elevated 
hundreds  of  feet. 

I.  Oceania  comprises  the  Continent  of  Australia,  and  the  islands  and  archi- 
pelagoes, lying  chiefly  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  south-eastern  shores  of 
Asia  and  the  western  shores  of  America.  It  is  separated  from  Asia  by  the  straits 
of  Malacca  and  the  Chinese  Sea. 


2.  Position. — It  extends  from  the  parallel  of  27°  45'  N.  Lat.  to  that  of  54°  50 
S.  Lat. ;  and  from  the  meridian  of  95°  25'  E.  Long,  to  that  of  109°  17'  W.  Long. 

3.  Extremities. — North,    the   Benin   Islands ;   south,  Macquarie  Island ;   east, 
Easter  Island ;  west,  Acheen  Head,  in  Sumatra. 

4.  Extent. — The  length  from  west  to  east  is  nearly  11,000  miles,  and  the  breadth 
from  north  to  south  about  5700  miles.     The  land  area  is  estimated  at  4,200,000 
square  miles. 

5.  Population. — The  estimated  population  amounts  to  about  37,500,000. 

6.  Divisions. — Oceania   is   generally   distributed  into   four  divisions,  viz  : 

(A.)  Australasia  in  the  south-west,  (B.)  Malaysia  in  the  north-west,  (C.)  Micronesia 
in  the  north-east,  and  (D,}  Polynesia  in  the  south-east.  The  chief  members  of  each 
division  arc  given  in  the  following  table: 


7.  DIVISIONS,  AND  PRINCIPAL  ISLANDS  AND  ISLAND-GROUPS  OF  OCEANIA. 

I.  AUSTRALASIA. 


Name  of  Island  or  Group. 

Position. 

Area  in  Kn^. 
fiq.  iiii]>'». 

Popuhtuin 
(about) 

Capital 

i  Place. 

Lot. 

Long. 

Where  Situated. 

Population 
of  Capital. 

1    Australia  (Continent)  
1.  Tasmania  
:;    NI  \v  /.-Maud  
4.  Papua  or  New  Guinea 

Between  Indian  Ocean  and  S.  Pacific  . 

2,<)45,2.">0 
2(5.215 
105.:  \\'i 
300.000 
1.000 
1,000 

Will 

11,200 
4,360 
12,900 
400 
GOO 
5,720 
820 
O.T88 

2,052.070 
107.000 
4BT.330 

1,000,000 
(iO.COO 

150,000 
13,334 
68,800 

Melbourne  
Hobnrt  Town.... 
Wellington  
Doreh     

;)7°4!)'S 
42°5.S'S. 
41.0  S. 

144°  oil  E. 
147°  21'  E. 
174.  30  E. 

On  the  River  Yarrn  Varra...  . 

251.000 
20,000 

Snath  East  of  Australia  

On  Port  Nicholson  

N'orth  of  Australia  

On  the  N   W   Const.  . 

Dobbo 

0    Timorl.'int       ... 

Xi'innra. 

On  an  isthmus  of  Xcw  Cal..  . 

7.  Admiralty  Isles  
s    Ni'W  liritain  
Ireland  

North  of  New  Guinea..  .  .    
East  of  New  Guinea  
North  East  of  New  Britain  


11  Charlotte  Isles  

12.  I.onisade  Archipelago  
\'.\.  Now  Hfliridr-   

South  of  (Jiteen  Charlotte  Isles  

14.   I.ovaltv  Islands   

^ontli  of  the  N 

II.   MALAYSIA. 




In  the  S.  and  W   of  Malaysia 

"IM  :i,ss 

"o  mo  ooo 

G  8  S 

lOfi  50  F 

100  OCO 

lif-0  . 

of  .lava  

"SO.OOO 

1,750.000 

Bruni   &c  

4.55  N. 

114.  55  E 

On  N.  W.  coast  of  Borneo 

ilCH  
4.    Mo!: 

lioriieo  
nl  Papua 

4"  l"(i 

2,000 
IB 

Macassar  

B,  (i  s 

1  1'.i.  l.':i  E. 
]"S     ii  F 

i  Mi  S.  \V.  pen.  of  Ccli  :  . 

13  COO 

5.  I'liili 

'••'    I-'.,  ol  Malaysia 

<r>  Mil 

G  104  MII 

11  "i;  \ 

1"!      0  ]' 

On  S  W   roast  of  Liiyon 

iro  in  i) 

.    .     . 

IK!  the  PliilijipiniV 

°0000o 

Siilu 

(  in  the  N  W   coast  o£  Siilu 

G  CCO 



100 

]  '  '  fH  M  ) 

III.   MICRONESIA. 


•J.    I/iilroiicor  Mai 

~>00  miles  S  E.  of  Japan  
>.  S    E.  of  the  lioiiin   Nlc< 

100 
417 

H  000 

-    . 

5  000 

"iu 


ball  Archi)"  luge 

''    :iro]J!]r  ]~]i^    .  .  . 

758 

18,800 
10  500 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

. 


Iii  tin    \.  K  of  Oconuiii 

"~  t;'.O 

°1  90  V 

157  53  AV 
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IV.  POLYNESIA. 


Nairn  of  bUnd  or  Group. 

Position. 

Area  in  Ens. 
•q.  Illilc*. 

Population 
(about) 

Capital 
or  Chief  Place. 

Lat. 

Lung. 

Where  Situated. 

Population 
ot  Cubital. 

,s,n:;i 
1,103 

100 
5;0 
50 

2,572 
11 
479 
40 

122,000 

86,800 

25,000 
14,000 
24,000 
700 
8,000 
1,500 
0,000 
1,800 

27.  OS. 

— 

2.  Samoa,  or  Navigators  Islands. 
3.   'I'mi-ja,  >ir  Friendly  Islands.  . 
4.  Hvrvfv,  nr  Cook  Islands  

N    1     "t  the  Fiji  UU*s       

— 

On  Uaraton^tt-  Island  
Oil  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Tahiti. 

N  K.  of  the  Hervev  Isles  

I'apL'iti  

7    T.'iiaintituii,  or  Low  Arch.  .  .  . 

K-lst   III                                                    

North  of  the  Low  Archipelago  

109.  17  W. 

ALEXANDRIA  LAND  ! 

(Viler  jurisdiction  o/<Souih  AaslrMal  Me  K 


AUSTRALASIA. 

1.  Australasia,  or  Southern  Asia,  also  called  Melanesia,  or  Black  Asia,  on 

account   of  the   dark   color   of  the   aborigines,   forms   the   south-west   division  of 
Oceania. 

2.  Position. — It  extends  from  the  equator  to  54°  50'  S.  Lat.,  and  from  113°  to 
180°  E.  Long. 

3.  Boundaries. — It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Malaysia  ;  on  the  north- 
east and  east  by  the  Pacific ;  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

4.  Extent.— Its  area  is  estimated  at  3,400,000  square  miles,  or  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

5.  Population. — The  estimated  population  amounts  to  about  4,000,000. 

6.  Divisions. — The  principal  members  are  given  in  Table  7,  p.  136. 

(1.)  AUSTRALIA. 

Australia,  the  smallest  continent  in  the  world,  is  noted  for  its  compactness,  its 
island  form,  its  vast  plains,  its  great  mineral  wealth,  and  its  flocks  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  cattle. 


Boss  Strait 

1.  Boundaries. — Australia  is  bounded  on  the   north  by  the  Arafura  Sea  and 
Torres  Strait ;  on  the  east  by  the  Coral  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  on  the  south 
by  Bass  Strait  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

2.  Form. — Australia  consists  of  a  large  hexagonal-shaped  portion  of  land,  the 
sides  of  which  respectively  face  north,  north-east,  east,  south,  west,  and  north-west. 

3.  Position. — It  extends  from  10°  41'  to  39°  8>  S.  Lat.,  and  from  113°  to  153° 
38'  E.  Long. 

4.  Extreme  Points.— North,  Cape  York  ;  south,  Cape  Wilton  ;  east,  Cape  Byron  ; 
west,  Steep  Point. 

5.  Extent. — The  extreme  length  front  west  to  east  is  about  2400  miles,  and  the 
extreme  breadth  from  north  to  south  about  1980  miles.     The  area  is  estimated  at 
2,945,227  square  miles,  or  more  than  three-fourths  the  size  of  Europe,  or  is  equal  to 
a  square  of  1716  miles.     The  coast  line  is  about  8000  miles,  or  one  mile  of  coast 
for  368  miles  of  surface. 

6.  Population. — The  estimated  population  amounts  to  2,053,000,  including  the 
natives,  who  are  estimated  to  number  about  55,000. 

7.  Divisions. — Australia  is  a  British  possession.     Its  divisions  are  shown  in  the 
following  Table : 


AUSRALIA. 

THE  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 
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Name  of  Oil, 

Po.iUon. 

fcq.  mil«». 

(•boat). 

CipiUI. 

8.  I..1. 

E.  Lonj. 

Wlun  SUiutod. 

!'•  .       •'      • 

1.    <  hllTllslaml       

IK  IS  ".".'.) 

i!ii  ;  iisi 

Brisbane  

'-'""   -JfV 

I.V;-  I.",1 

Kivcr  IlrUbane  

2    New  South  \V;ilrt 

(Ki'.'.^l'J 

151      1  1 

I'm  t  .!.i'-k-"ii   . 

3.   Victorhi  

Kli7  li:il 

'.'.'i.        I'l 

ill    :,: 

:   Yarra-Y:im  

<Hii  r;;t 

":a;  sill 

Vh-l'udi' 

:;i    r>7 

i:w   :w 

K-.  101 

r>.   \Vost  Australia  

West  of  S    \ustralia 

!)75,»'J1 

L'7  ,'«"!> 



:n.   57 

Swan  JJiii-r  

7,000 

Native  Population.    . 

M.OUO 

8.  Physical  Coast  Features.— (i.)  Islands.— Bathurst  and  Mtlvillt,  off  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  Australia;  Groole  Eylandt  or  Great  Island,  and  Wellesley,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria;   Great  Sandy  and  Stradbroke,  off  the  coast  of  Queensland  ; 
Flinders,   Furneaux,  and  King,  in  Bass  Strait,  south  of  Victoria;  Kangaroo  JslanJ, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf   of  St.  Vincent ;   Dirk  Hartog,  off  the  west  coast  of 
West  Australia. 

NOTE.  The  Gnat  Barrier  Reef  extends  along  the  north-east  coast  from  9"  15' to  24°  30' S. 
Lat.,  a  distance  of  about  1200  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  a  few  hundred  yards  ;o  a  mile.  It 
forms  a  natural  breakwater.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  main  land  is  from  ten  to  sixty  miles  wide. 

(2.)  Peninsulas.— Arnhem  Land,  between  the  Arafura  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria; Coburg  Peninsula,  in  the  north  of  Arnhem  Land;  York  Peninsula, 
between  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  the  Channel  formed  by  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef  ;  York  Peninsula,  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  and  Spencer  Gulf;  Eyria 
Peninsula,  between  Spencer  Gulf  and  the  Great  Australian  Bight. 

(3.)  Capes.— On  the  North  Coast.— Cape  Van  Diemen,  in  Melville  Island  ;  Point 
Dale  and  Cape  Arnhcm  in  North  Australia ;  Cape  York,  north  of  Queensland,  the 
most  northern  extremity  of  the  continent. 

On  the  North- East  Coast.— Caft  Melville,    Cape  Flattery,  Cape  Toiunscnd,  and 

Sandy  Cape,  in  Queensland. 

On  the  East  Coast. — Cape  Byron,  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the  continent; 
and  Cape  Ilnue,  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  continent,  in  New  South  Wales. 

On  the  South  Coast. — Cape  Wilson,  the  extreme  south  point  of  the  continent 
Cape  Otway,  south  of  Victoria  ;  Cape  Spencer  and  Cape  Catastrophe,  at  the  entrance 
to  Spencer  Gulf  in  South  Australia  ;  Cape  Arid  and  Point  d ' Entrecaslreaux ;  in 
West  Australia. 

On  the  West  Coast. — Cape  Leeuwin,  or  Lioness,  so  named  from  the  vessel  which 
first  sighted  it,  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  continent ;  Cape  Naturaliste ;  Steep 
Point,  the  most  western  point  of  the  continent ;  Cape  Cuvier  ;  and  North  West  Cape. 

On  the  North-West  Coast.— Cape  Leviqite  and  Cape  Londonderry,  in  West 
Australia. 

(4-)  Gulfs  and  Bays.— On  the  North  Coast.—  Van  Diemen  Gulf,  between  Mel- 
ville Island,  Coburg  Peninsula,  and  the  mainland.  Arnhem  Bay,  in  North 
Australia. 

Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  discovered  in  1606,  penetrates  400  miles  inland,  between 
Arnhem  Land  and  Yofk  Peninsula. 

On  the  North-East  Coast. — Princess  Charlotte,  Halifax,  and  Hervey  Bays,  in 
Queensland 

On  the  East  Coast. — Moreton  Bay,  in  Queensland;  Shoal,  Botany,  and  Jarvis 
Bays,  in  New  South  Wales. 

On  the  South  Coast. — 'Port  Philip  and  Portland  Bays,  in  Victoria ;  Encounter 
Bay,  St.  Vincent,  and  Spencer  Gulfs,  in  South  Australia.  The  Great  Australian 
Bight  extends  from  Cape  Catastrophe,  in  South  Australia,  to  Cape  Arid,  in  West 
Australia,  600  miles  apart. 

On  the  West  Coast.— Geographe  Bay  and  Shark  Bay. 

On  the  North-West  Coast. — King  Sound,  Collier  Bay,  Exmouth,  Admiralty,  and 
Cambridge  Gulfs,  the. latter  is  20  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  extends  inland  75 
miles. 

(5.)  Straits. — Clarence  Strait,  between  the  mainland  and  Bathurst  and  Melville 
Islands ;  Dundas  Strait,  between  Melville  Island  and  Coburg  Peninsula  ;  Torres 
Strait,  90  miles  wide,  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  discovered  by  Torres 
in  1606;  Bass  Strait,  120  miles  wide,  between  Australia  and  Taesmania,  discovered 
by  Bass  in  1797. 

9.  Physical  Features  of  the  Interior.— (i.)  Mountains.— The  mean  elevation  of 

Australia  is  500  feet.     It  is  nearly  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  coast  ranges  of  moderate 
height,  which  enclose  the  vast  interior  sandstone  plain  of  the  continent. 

(a.)  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  is  the  Dividing  Range,  or  Eastern 
Cordillera.  It  begins  at  Cape  Wilson  in  the  south  and  extends  northwards  to  Cape 
York.  Its  distance  from  the  coast  varies  from  50  to  150  miles.  Special  names  arc 
applied  to  different  parts  of  the  range.  The  southern  portion,  which  is  the  highest, 
is  called  the  Australian  Alps.  Highest  summit,  Mount  Kosciusko,  7176  feet.  Mount 
Hotham  and  Mount  Latrolv  rival  it  in  altitude.  North  of  the  Australian  Alps,  in  the 
'neighborhood  of  Sydney,  the  range  is  called  the  Blue  Mountains.  Highest  summits. 
Mount  York,  3440  feet,  and  Mount  Canobolas,  west  of  Bathurst,  4610  teet.  North  of 


the  Blue  Mountains  the  chain  is  called  the  Liverpool  Range,  in  31"  40'  S.  Lai.,  it 
branches  westward  and  extends  far  into  the  interior.  Highest  summit.  Mount 
l.inJesay,  on  the  boundary  between  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  5700  feet. 
Mount  IVingen,  a  remarkable  burning  mountain,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Liverpool  Range.  Proceeding  northward  through  Queensland,  the  range 
rapidly  decreases  in  altitude,  being  less  than  1000  feet  as  it  approaches  Cape  York. 

(t.)  The  crest  of  the  northern  margin  of  the  interior  plain,  distant  200  miles  from 
the  sea,  does  not  exceed  1000  feet  in  height,  though  higher  ranges  are  believed  to 
exist  in  Arnhem  Land. 

(c.)  On  the  North-West  Coast,  between  16°  and  21"  S.  Lat.,  there  is  a  break  in 
the  rim  of  high  land  A  well-defined  range  skirts  the  west  coast  from  Shark  Bay 
to  Point  d'Entrecastreaux.  It  is  called  in  different  parts  Victoria  Range,  Herschel 
Kangf,  and  Darling  Range.  Highest  summit,  Tull>anop,  5000  feet. 

(</.)  The  South  Coast,  from  King  George's  Sound  to  Spencer  Gulf,  is  formed  by 
granite  and  sandstone  cliffs,  through  which,  for  1200  miles,  not  a  single  river  reaches 
the  sea. 

In  South  Australia,  the  Gawler  Range  runs  east  and  west  between  Lake  Gairdner 
and  the  sea,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Eyria  Peninsula.  Flinders  Range, 
4000  feet,  runs  north  from  the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf  to  the  parallel  of  30°  S.  Lat. 
on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Torrens,  and  then  turning  westward  is  continued  to  the 
north  west  by  the  Stuart  Range,  discovered  in  1858.  Mount  Lofty  Range,  2412 
feet  runs  north  from  Kangaroo  Island,  along  the  east  side  of  Spencer  Gulf  to  the 
parallel  of  30"  S.  Lat. 

In  Victoria,  the  Grampians,  extend  northward  from  Cape  Nelson  to  Mount 
William,  4700  feet.  The  Pyrenees  Range,  runs  north  between  the  Avoca  and 
Hopkins  rivers 

(e }    In  the  west  of   New  South  Wales   are  Grey  Range,  Stanley  Range. 

and  Conbaralba  Range.  In  the  west  of  Queensland  are  Standish  Range  and 
McKinlay  Range.  All  these  are  meridian  ranges. 

(2.)  Plateaus. — Arnhem  Land  in  the  north  is  a  plateau  from  3000  to  4003  feet 
high.  A  flat  table  land  of  granite  and  sandstone  extends  northward  from  the  Great 

Australian  Bight. 

(3  )  Plains. — The  whole  of  the  interior  appears  to  be  an  immense  plain,  inter- 
spersed with  grassy  meadows,  lightly  timbered  land,  salt  marshes,  swamps,  and 
sandy  or  stony  deserts. 

(4  )  Rivers. — The  Rivers  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 

I.  The  Pacific  System  ;  II.  The  Indian  Ocean  System  ;  III  The  Continental 
System. 

I.  The  Pacific  System. 

(A.)  Queensland. — The  BurltcJin  flows  south  and  enters  the  sea  in  20°  S.  Lat;  it  receives 
the  Bf.ylando  with  its  affluent  the  Sttttor.  The  Filzroy,  formed  by  the  Afackemiemd  Daii's:n, 
enters  the  sea  at  Keppel  Bay  ;  at  its  mouth  is  Rockhampton.  The  Brisbane  enters  the  sea  at 
Moreton  Bay;  and  it  is  navigable  for  75  miles;  at  its  mouth  is  Brisbane,  the  capital  of  the 
Colony. 

(B.)  New  South  Wales. — The  Clarence,  navigable  for  60  miles,  ends  at  Shoal  Bay  ;  the 
Hunter,  200  miles  long,  ends  at  Newcastle  Harbor ;  the  Ha-wkcsbury  ends  at  Broken  Bay ; 
the  Shoalhavcn  flows  through  tremendous  gullies  from  1200  to  1500  feet  deep. 

II.  The  Indian  Ocean  System.  —(.-(.)  South  Coast  Section. 

(ii.)  Victoria,  the  Yarra-Yarra  (Flowing-Flowing),  and  the  Gltnelf. 

(l> )  South  Australia.— The  Murray,  the  largest  river  of  Australia,  rises  near 
Mount  Kosciusko,  flows  west  and  north-west  between  Victoria  and  New  South 
W.ilcs  to  the  meridian  of  141°  E.  Long  ,  continues  west  through  South  Australia  to 
139°  45',  where  it  turns  sharply  south,  and,  forming  the  shallow  Lakes  Victoria  and 
Albert,  enters  Encounter  Bay.  It  is  navigable  to  Albury.  Length,  2000  miles  j  area 
of  basin,  500,000  square  miles. 

It  receives  on  the  left  bank,  the  Mitta-Mitta  near  Albury,  the  Ovens,  the  Goulturrt,  the 
Campaspc,  which  joins  it  at  Echuca,  and  the  Loddon.  It  receives  on  the  right  bank  the 
Murrumbtdgce,  or  Beautiful,  which  rises  east  of  Mount  Kosciusko,  and  flows  north  and  west 
just  \V.ig;,'a-\Vagga  ;  it  is  navigable  to  Gundagai,  and  receives  on  the  right,  the  Lachaln, 
which  rises  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains  near  Goulburn.  The  Edward,  which  receives  many 
affluents,  joins  the  Murray  near  Favora.  The  D.irhng  rises  to  the  south  of  the  Darlinj 
Downs,  flows  west  and  south,  and  joins  the  Murrav  .it  \Vcnt\vorth.  It  receives  on  the  right 
bank,  the  Comiamine,  the  Warrego,  and  the  Pa-jra  Creek;  on  the  left  bank,  the  Guydir  or 
Mtri  Rna ,  the  .Wacquarie,  280  miles  long,  which  loses  itself  in  the  Macquaric  marshes,  from 
which  issue  streams  flowing  to  the  Dirhng  and  the  Bogan. 
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(5.)  West  and  North-West  Coatt  Section.— The  Swan  fiver,  on  which  stands  Perth,  the 
capital  of  West  Australia,  the  Murchison,  the  Gascoyne,  and  the  De  Grey  Rii'rr. 

(C.)  North  Coast  Section.- (a.)  North  Australia.  -The  Victoria  flows  north-west  through 
North  Australia,  and  enters  the  eastern  part  of  Cambridge  Gulf  by  an  estuary  called  Queen's 
Channel,  26  miles  wide.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  60  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
Kafir,  navigable  for  100  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  the  west  side.  The  Albert, 
the  Flinders,  the  Gilbert,  and  the  Mitchell,  all  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

III.  The  Continental  System.— (.•/.)  Victoria.—  The  Avoca  from  the  Pyrenees  runs  parallel 
to  the  Loddon,  and  ends  in  swamps  and  salt  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  Lake  Tyrrell. 
The  Wimmera  rises  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Grampians,  and  ends  in  Lake  Henderson  and 
other  lakes  an4  swamps. 

(8.)  Queensland  and  South  Australia.— The  Cooper,  the  chief  feeder  of  Lake  Eyre,  is 
connected  with  the  Thomson  and  Barcoo  from  Queensland. 

(C. )  West  Australia.— Stuart's  C-.eek  flows  northward,  but  whether  it  joins  the  Victoria  has 
not  been  ascertained. 

(;.)  Lake*.— (A.)  Victoria.— Lake  7>r«/and  Lake  Hindmarsh  are  salt. 

(ff.)  South  Australia. — Lake  Eyre,  the  largest  in  Australia,  is  shallow  and  swampy  and  is 
north  of  the  Stuart  Range.  Its  shores  are  encrusted  with  salt.  Its  chief  feeder  is  the  Barcoo. 
Height  above  the  sea,  70  feet ;  area,  4100  square  miles.  Lake  Torrctis,  12  miles  from  the 
head  of  Spencer  Gulf,  into  which  it  sends  a  stream  in  wet  seasons,  lies  west  of  the  Flinders 
Range.  Length,  120  miles.  It  is  at  a  less  height  above  the  sea  than  Lake  Eyre.  Lake 
Frame,  between  Mount  Lofty  Range  to  the  west,  and  Stanley  Range  and  Grey  Range  to 
the  east.  Lake  Gairdner,  north  of  the  Gawler  Range. 


(C.)  West  Australia.—  Lakes  Lrjroy,  Barter,  Moore,  and  Austin. 

10.  Animals. — Marsupi.il    or  pouched    animals    form  four- 
fifths  of  the  mammals.      Well  known   specimens  r.ie  the  great 
kangaroo,  with  a  pouch  for  her  young  ;  the  kangaroo  rat. 
carries  her  young  on  her  back;   the  wombat;   the  petaurug  or 
flying  opossum ;  and  the   bandicoot.     The  platypus  is  a  very 
remarkable  animal.      In  shape  and  fur  it  resembles  an  otter,  but 
it  has  a  duck's  bill   ind  webbed  feet.     In  Northern  Australia  the 
pteropus  or  flying  fox  is  found  in  great  numbers,  and  the  dingo 
or  wild  dog  is  found  in  the  same  district.      None  of  the  great 
races  of  the    Asiatic  quadrupeds  have  extended  to  Australia, 
Among  the  birds  are  the  apteryx   or  wingless   bird,  the  black 
swan,  and  the  lyre  bird,  the  tail  feathers   of  which  resemble  a 
harp.     The  other  birds   are  the  emu   or  cassowary,  the  argus 

.  pheasant,  and  the  parrot.    Among  the  reptiles,  the  flying  dragon 
is  the  most  remarkable. 

11.  Vegetation. — The  native  trees  are  chiefly  evergreens,  and 
are  very  peculiar,  such  as  the   lofty  leathery-leafed  gum  and 
the  cassowary  trees.     In  West  Australia,  there  are  forests  of 
kari,  a  gum  tree,  which  rivals  in  height  the  great  trees  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  of  the  jarrah,  one  of  the  most  durable  woods,  both 
of  which  are  serviceable  in  ship-building.    There  is  no  Australian 
cereal ;  but  wheat,  maize,  and  other  cereals  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  different  settlements,  and  are  cultivated  with 
success,  and  also  numerous  other  tropical  and  European  plants. 

12.  Minerals. — In  addition  to  the  gold  fields,  Australia  is 
rich  in  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  and  other  minerals. 

13.  Climate. — The  whole  northern  part  of  Australia,  to  the  extent 
of  one-third  of  the  continent,  is  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  is  subject  to 
high  temperature  and  periodical  rains.     The  remaining  two-thirds  are 
in  the  temperate  zone,  where  the  climate,  although  often  variable,  is 
salubrious.     From  the  interior  come  hot  winds.     Long  droughts  and 
long  rains  periodically  prevail.     The  cold  is  never  of  long  duration  ;  the 
epochs  of  the  seasons  are  exactly  opposed  to  those  of  Europe. 

14.  Natives. — The  Aborigines  of  Australia  consist  of  various  tribes 
called  Austral-Negroes.     They  belong  to  the  Australioid  family.     They 
are  of  a  diminutive  size,  rarely  exceeding  five  feet  in  height,  and  have 
spare  and  puny  frames,  with  a  skin  of  a  dark  coppery  or  sooty  color,  flat 
noses,  protruding  lips,  projecting  brow  ridges,  and  black  and  curly  but 
not  crisp  or  woolly  hair.     They  are  a  degraded  race,  and  in  number  do 
not  exceed  60,000. 

15.  Colonies.— (A.)    Queensland,  established  in  1859,  occu- 
pies the  north-eastern  part  of  Australia.     The  soil  and  climate 
are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  cotton.     The  standard 
crops   are   maize,   cotton,    and   sugar.     About   200,000  square 
miles  are  occupied  by  pastoral  stations.     It  is  famous  for  its 
sheep  and  cattle.     Its  chief  exports  are  wool,  tallow,  gold-dust, 
cotton,  preserved  meat,    and  timber.     Its   minerals  are  gold, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  mercury,  coal,  diamonds,  sapphires,  and  opals. 

(a.)  Chiel  Places. — Brisbane  (32,000),  the  capital,  on  Brisbane  river, 

25  miles  from  its  mouth  at  Moreton  Bay,  in  an  agricultural  region  ; 
Ipsu'Uh  (5091),  on  the  river  Bremer,  at  the  head  of  Moreton  Bay,  a 
commercial  depot  for  wool  and  cotton  ;  Rockhampton  (5497),  on  the  Fitz 
roy,  45  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  chief  town  in  North  Queensland ; 
Somerset,  near  Cape  York,  the  most  northern  town  in  Australia,  was 
established  as  a  raval  rendezvous  and  coal  depot  for  Her  Majesty's  ships. 

(B.}  New  South  Wales,  established  in  1788,  is  the  oldest  Colony  in  Australia. 
It  lies  between  Queensland  and  Victoria.  The  coast  line  extends  from  Point  Danger 
to  Cape  Howe,  and  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  giving  a  south-eastern  slope  to  the 
country.  The  principal  mountain  ranges  are  the  Blue  and  Warragong.  The 
Darling  is  the  principal  river.  The  district  cast  of  the  mountains,  from  the  liulli 
Pass  to  the  Shoalhaven,  is  called  Illawarra ;  the  south-east  corner  Manaro  ;  and  the 
interior,  west  of  the  Mountains,  Riverina.  Wool  is  the  staple  production.  < 
silver,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  coal  are  the  chief  minerals. 

Norfolk  Island,  900  miles  cast  of  Australia,  is  a  colonial  dependency  of  New  South  Wales. 
It  is  a  beautiful  island  of  about  10,000  acres.  Until  1856  it  was  a  penal  colony,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Pitcairn  Island  were  brought  to  it.  The  Norfolk  Island  pine  is  indigenous. 

(a.)  Chiel  Places.— Sydney  (183,000),  the  capital,  is  well  situated  on  Port  Jackson,  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  and  presents  a  striking  appearance  from  the  water.  It  is  the 
oldest  city  in  Australia,  having  been  founded  in  1788.  It  contains  many  Sne  buildings, 
among  which  are  the  churches,  the  government  house,  the  mint,  the  observatory,  and 
the  university.  Newcastle  (19,000),  the  second  city  of  the  colony,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hunter  River,  75  miles  from  Sydney,  is  a  dial-shipping  port.  Maitland,  on  the  Hunter, 
a  coal  district,  from  its  fertility,  is  called  the  granary  of  the  colony.  Paramatta  (8000),  at  the 
head  of  Port  Jackson,  14  miles  north  of  Sydney,  is  famous  for  its  orangeries  and  orchards. 
Goulburn  (12,000),  135  miles  south  of  Sydney,  is  the  centre  of  a  great  wheat-producing  district. 
Braidivood  (i  2,000),  south  of  Goulbum,  is  the  centre  of  a  mining  district.  Bathurst  (5000), 
is  a  gold-mining  centre.  AViury  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Murray. 
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(C'.J  Victoria  occupies  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Australia  Its  coast  line.  600 
miles  in  length,  extends  from  Cape  Howe  to  141°  E  Long.  Although  the  siiull.--,t 
my  it  is  one  o£  the  nuit  important  and  must  fertile  parts  of  Australia.  Its 
gold  diggings,  which  were  discovered  in  1851,  arc  very  rich  and  productive,  and 
the  climate  waul  1  \>2  very  agreeable  were  it  not  for  the  hot  winds  from  the  interior 
Much  attention  is  paid  to  education 

(«.-.)  Chief  Places.— Melbourna  (251,000),  the  capital,  a  flourishing  city  on  the  Yarra-Yarri, 
which  fL)\vs  into  the  important  harbor  of  Port  Philip,  It  contains  a  university,  a  public 
library,  an  observatory,  banks,  churches,  and  other  fine  buildinja  SandriJge,  3  miles  from 
1  i  uirne,  on  Hobson's  Bay,  is  its  port.  Williamstowu,  formerly  thu  port  of  Melbourne, 
is  opposite  to  Sandridge.  Gjcfottg  (17,230),  on  the  west  side  of  Port  Philip,  45  miles 
south-west  of  Melbourne,  thj  chief  port  for  the  wool  of  the  colony.  In  the  neighborhood 

there  are  excellent  vim-- 
yards. Portland  (10,- 
ooo),  on  Portland  Bay, 
nearly  midway  between 
Melbourne  and  Adelaide, 
the  emporium  of  a  large 
agricultural  and  pastoral 
district.  Ballarat  (35,- 
ooo),  the  second  town 
of  the  colony,  78  miles 
north-west  of  Melbourne, 
the  centre  of  a  fertile 
agricultural  district,  and 
of  the  richest  auriferous 
district  in  the  world. 
Siiiiilfiurst  (35,0:0),  for- 
merly Bendigo,  and  Cas- 
tleinaine,  also  gold-min- 
ing centres,  north-west 
of  Melbourne. 

CITY   OF    MELBOURNE,    CAPITAL   OP   VICTORIA. 

(D.)  South  Australia  extends  through  the  centre  of  Australia,  from  north  to 
south.  North  of  26°  S.  Lit.  it  extends  from  129°  to  138°  \V.  Long. ;  south  of  26°  S. 
Lat.  it  extends  from  129°  to  141°  W.  Long.  Towards  the  south  coast,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Murray,  the  land  is  highly  fertile,  but  northward  from  Lake  Torrens,  it 
becomes  sterile  It  has  an  extensive  Lake  district.  Its  chief  inlets  are  Spencer 
Gulf  and  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent.  At  the  mouth  of  the  latter  is  Kangaroo  Island,  so 
named  from  the  large  number  of  kangaroos  found  on  it.  Along  the  western  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  country  for  100  miles  inland  is  covered  with  coarse 
grass.  In  Arnhem  Land  there  are  rich  metalliferous  deposits.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  continent  is  Mount  Stu.irt.  A  telegraph  line  has  been  established  between 
Adelaide  and  Port  Darwin,  where  the  Australian  Cable  was  landed  in  1871.  The 
great  staples  of  South  Australia  are  wool,  wheat,  wine,  corn,  and  copper,  Lead, 
tin,  and  iron  are  abundant.  The  largest  copper  mines,  the  Burra-Burra,  5  miles 
north-east  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  are  very  rich. 

(if.)  Chief  Places.— Adelaide  (85,000),  the  capital,  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  seven 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  and  on  the  coast  side  is  sheltered  by  the  Mount  Lofty 
Range.  The  Terrens  flows  through  it.  It  has  a  park  of  1940  acres,  botanic  gardens,  and  many 
fine  public  buildings.  Port  Adelaide,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent.  Glenelg,  on  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  a  handsome  watering  place.  Gawler,  north  of  Adelaide,  a  wheat  growing 
district.  Yafunda,  45  miles  north  of  Adehide,  famo'.is  for  its  copper  mines. 

(E.)  Western  Australia  occupies  the  whole  of  the  western  part  of  the  continent 
between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  129"  E.  Long.  It  was  originally  called  the  Swan 
River  Settlement,  from  its  black  swans.  Though  largest  in  extent,  it  has  been  the 
slowest  in  growth.  It  was  first  settled  in  1829.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  exten- 
sive forests  of  kari,  jarrah,  and  sandal  wood,  tracts  of  fertile  land,  and  tracts  of  sand 
or  scrub  and  spinifex.  In  the  warm  district,  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig  are 
cultivated.  Wheat  and  wool  are  the  chief  staples.  The  chief  minerals  are  coal, 
lead,  iron,  and  copper.  There  are  valuable  pearl  fisheries  on  the  coast.  The 
climate  is  temperate  and  healthy. 

(<.}  Chief  Places.— Perth  (7000),  the  capital,  12  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River. 
Its  port  is  Fiu't'i'iin  IL:  Albany,  on  King  George  Sound,  is  .in  important  packet  station. 


(2.)  TASMANIA. 

Named  Van  Die-men's  Land  liter  the  Governor  of  lliuvu,  by  Tasman,  who  discovered  il  in  1641, 
bul  now  usually  called  Ta«mania,  alter  itt  discoverer. 

1.  Form. — Tasmania,  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  is  an  island  of  triangular  shape, 
the  apex  pointing  south, 

2.  Position. — It  lies  120  miles  south  of  Victoria,  in  Australia,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  Has*  Strait,  and  extends  from  41"  20'  to  43°  40'  S.  Lat.,  and  from  144" 
4<y  to  148"  20'  E.  Long. 

3.  Extreme  Points.— North-west,  Cape  Grim  ;  north-east,  Cafe  Part/ana';  south, 
South-east  Cape. 

4.  Extent. — Length  from  north  to  south,  180  miles  ;  breadth,   160  miles ;  area, 
including  the  islands  which  surround  it,  26,215  square  miles,  or  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  New  Brunswick. 

5.  Population. — The  population  of  the  colony  amounts  to  107,000,  all   immi- 
grants.    The  native  population  is  extinct,  the  last  survivor,  a  woman  named  Tru- 
ganini,  having  died  in  1876.     It  was  settled  in   1803,  and  formed   into  a  distinct 
colony  in  1825. 

6.  Physical  Features.— The  north-east  and  west  shores  are  bold  and  rocky.  At 
the  north  and  the  south  there  are  good  harbors.  The  interior  is  mountainous  and 
rugged.  No  less  than  sixty  peaks  are  2000  feet  high.  Mount  Humboldt,  5520 feet, 
is  the  highest  mountain.  Mount  Wellington,  near  Hobart  Town,  has  an  altitude  of 
4 1 66  feet.  There  are  several  beautiful  lakes  in  the  interior.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Derwent,  the  Huon,  and  the  Tamar.  Off  the  north-east  angle  of  the  island  are 
the  Furneaux  Isles,  of  which  Flinders  is  the  chief. 

7.  Climate.— The  climate  is  colder  and  more  humid  than  that  of  Australia,  but  is  healthy, 
and  well  suited  to  Europeans.     The  temperature  is  equable,  and  resembles  that  of  the  south 
of  England.     Thunder  storms  are  seldom  experienced.     September,  October,  and  November 
form  the  spring.     December  is  the  tinu  of  hay  harvest,  and  at  the  end  of  January  the  wheat 
harvest  commences. 

8.  Productions. — The  natural  products  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Australia.     The 
chief  timber  trees  are  the  myrtle,  Huon  pine,  and  blue  gum.     Tin,  copper,  coal,  iron,  and  gold 
are  the  chief  minerals.     The  principal  exports  are  wool,  wheat,  flour,  auriferous  quartz,  and 
timber. 

9.  Chief  Towns. — Hobart  Town  (20,000),  the  capital,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Derwer.t, 
about  20  miles  above  its  month  in  Storm  Hay.     It  contains  a  college,  and  many  handsome 
public  buildings.     Laitnceston  (11,000),  the  chief  town  in  the  north,  on  the  Tamar.     Other 
towns,  Georgetown,  at  ths  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  and  Brighton,  near  Hobart  Town. 


(3.)  NE  W  ZEALAND. 

Named  after  Zealand  Island,  Denmark,  by  Tasman,  the  discoverer,  in  1641. 

1.  Position. — New  Zealand,  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  is  situated  in  the  South 
Pacific,  about  1250  miles  south-east  of  Australia.     It  lies  between  34°  26'  and  47" 
20'  S.  Lat.,  and  166°  30'  and  178°  40'  E.  Long. 

2.  The  New  Zealand  group  consists  of  two  large  islands,  a  third  of  considerable 
size,  the  Chatham  and  Auckland  Isles,  and  a  multitude  of  islets. 

The  three  principal  islands  are  North  Island,  South  Island,  and  Stewart's  Island. 
South  Island  is  separated  from  North  Island  by  Cook's  Strait,  12  miles  wide,  and 
from  Stewart  Isle  by  Faveaux  Strait,  18  miles  wide 

3.  Extreme  Points.— In  North  Island.     North,  Cape  .Maria  \'an  Diemen  ;  east, 
East  Caff ;  and  south,  Cafe  Palliser. 

In  South  Island.— North,  Cape  Farewell;  east,  Cape  Jackson  ;  and  west,  !*>.•/ 
Cape. 

In  Stewart  Isle,  the  southern  most  point  is  South  Cape. 

4.  Form. — North   and   Middle   Island  have  a  very  irregular   shape,   somewhat 
resembling  a  boot  turned  upside  down,  with  the   toe  at  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemer, 
and  the  heel  at  East  Cape.     Stewart  Island  is  of  triangular  shape. 

5.  Extent. — The  length   of  North  Island  is  about   500  miles,  and  its  medium 
breadth  about  90  miles.     Its  extent  is  about  44,000  or  45,000  square  miles.     Scuh 
Island  is  also  about  500  miles  long   and  averages  about   iro  ir.iles  in  breadth,  and 
contains  about  59,000  square  miles.      Stewart's  Island  contains  about  760  square 
miles. 

6.  Population. — The  population  amounted  in  1878  to  457,330. 

7.  Divisions.— North   Island  is  divided  into   four,  and  South  Island  into  five 
provinces.     Stewart  Island  is  uninhabited  except  by  a  few  natives  and  whalers. 


: 


Wellington  (18,953)   IS  tnc  caP'ta'  ot  tnc  whole  colony.     The   names   of   the 
provinces  ami  chief  town  in  each  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

NORTH   ISLAND. 


NEW  ZEALAND— PAPUA,  OR  NEW  GUINEA, 


1.  Auckland North  part  of  Island... 

•2.  Tanariki S .  \V.  ]urt  of  Island.... 

3.  Wellington S.  of  An.-lil.ind 

4.  llawkt-'s  Hay....,  lUddlepmtof I 


CmpiUl. 


Auckland 

Nr»  Plymouth 
Wellington. . . . 
Napier. 


Where  Situ.u-J. 


Hanniki  Gulf 

\Vl->t  ('(,. -1st. 

Port  Nicholson. 
Huwke's  Bav  . . . 


tlllll   <>f 

C«|HU1. 


•If,  77-' 
4,(U) 
18,963 

:i,ooo 


SOUTH  ISLAND. 


-  .11 
2. 


3.  Canterbury 

-:Liud 
8.  Otago. 


N  end  of  I.  (west  part)]    Nelson 

Kast  of  Ni-lson '  Blenheim 

Christchurch . 
Hokitika... 


I  Central  p:irt  of  Island 


I       iivi-t  sidf) 

\Vrst  of  Canterbury  .  . 

South  end  of  Island  .. 


Tasinan  Bay. . . . 
Cloudy  Bay. .  .  . 
A\on  K 

sus  Hay),.  ..  i 
Hokitika  River.. 


7,000 
1,000 

20,043 
5,000 


1 ). inrdiii Port  Otago 22,525 


8.  Physical  Features.— {a.)  Bays,  in  Nortn  Island.— On  the  north-east  coast 

Gulf  of  Hauraki  and  Say  of  Plenty ;  on  the  south-east  coast,  Hawke's  Bay  ;  on 
the  south  coast,  Palliser  Bay  and  Port  Nicholson ;  on  the  west  coast,  Manukau 
Harbor  and  fCaifara  Harbor. 

In  South  Island. — On  Cook's  Strait,  Tasman  or  Blind  Bay,  and  Massacre  or 
Golden  Bay  ;  on  the  south-west  coast,  Ttw.iewae  Bav. 

(*.)  Mountains.— In  North  Island.— Three  ranges  cross  the  island,  (i.)  A  range  extends 
from  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen  to  Auckland,  and  thence  along  the  coast  to  Mount  Egmont 
8280  feet  high. 

(2.)  The  Coromandel  Range  extends  from  Cape  Colville  to  Mount  Edgecombe  (9630  feet), 
and  thence  southwards  as  the  Kaimanaulia  Range.  Near  its  southern  extremity  are  the  active 
volcano  Tangariro,  (6500  feet),  and  Ruapchu  (9195  feet). 

(3.)  A  range  extends  from  East  Cape  to  Cape  Sinclair.  West  of  the  province  of  Hawke 
Bay  the  range  is  called  Rualiine,  and  south  of  the  Manuwatu  River,  Tararua.  Highest 
summit  in  the  north,  Mount  HUnerangi,  5500  feet. 

1 1.)  The  Aorangi  Range  runs  south  through  the  south-eastern  part  of  Wellington,  and  ends 
at  Cape  Palliser. 

In  South  Island.— A  mountain  range  extends  from  Cape  Farewell  to  West  Cape.  In  the 
north  of  Nelson  the  range  is  called  Tasman.  Highest  summit,  Mount  Peel,  6000  feet.  In 
central  Nelson  it  is  called  Spenser.  Highest  summit,  Mount  Franklin,  10,000  feet.  In 
Canterbury  it  is  called  the  Southern  Alps.  Highest  summit,  Mount  Cook,  13,200  feet,  the 
culminating  point  of  New  Zealand.  West  of  the  main  range  in  Nelson  is  the  coast  range, 
called  thc  Paparoa  Mountains,  and  east  of  it,  in  Marlborough,  the  Kaikoara  Mountains,  of 
which  Mount  O.lin  is  9700  feet  high.  In  the  Looker-on  Range,  in  Marlborough,  is  Mount 
Kaitaura,  8700  feet.  In  Stewart  Isle,  Mount  Aglem,  3200  feet. 

(f.)  Rivers.— In  North  Island.— The  Waikato  issues  from  Lake  Taupo,  flows  first 
north-west,  and  then  abruptly  west  to  the  Pacific.     Length,  250  miles.     The  Wan- 
:  rises  in  a  mountainous  region  south-west  of  Lake  Taupo,  flows  first  south  and 
then  south-east,  and  enters  Cook's  Strait. 

In  South  Island.— The  Clu:ha  rises  in  Canterbury,  flows  south-east  through 
•),  and  enters  Molyneux  Bay,  Length,  150  miles.  It  drains  Lake  Hawea  and 
Lake  Wanaka.  Its  chief  tributary  on  the  right  bank,  the  A'awarau,  drains  Lake 
Wakatipu.  The  Waitaki  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Canterbury  and 
Otago.  It  flows  south-east  to  the  Pacific.  Its  tributaries  drain  Lakes  Tekapo, 
Pukaki,  and  Ohau. 

(d)  Lakes.— In  North  Island.—  Lake  Taupo  is  1337  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Area,  200  square  miles.  In  South  Island.— Lake  Wakatifu,  Lake  7'eanau,  and  Lake 
^[jnifori,  in  Otago. 

9.  Climate.— The  climate  is  humid,   mild,  and  equable.     The  summer  is  as    cool  as  in 
England,  and  the  winter  as  mild  as  in  the  south  of  France. 

10.  Productions.— All  the  native  trees  are  evergreens.     The  Kauri  pine,  tree  ferns,  palms, 
and  flax  are  among  the  native  productions.     European  grains,  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
are  cultivated  with  thc  greatest  success.     The  northern  part  of  New  Zealand  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  growtli  of  every  kind  of   gram.     The  mineral  productions  are  varied  and 
abundant,  the  chief  being  gold,  coal,  silver,  and  iron.     In  addition  to  these,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
and  platinum,  are  found.     Gold  and  wool  are  the  principal  exports. 

Tl.  Animals.— There  are  several  remarkable  specimens  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  chief 
among  them  being  thc  aptcryx  or  wingless  bird,  the  crooked-billed  plover,  the  owl-parrot,  and 
the  hattcria,  a  very  peculiar  animal,  intermediate  m  structure  between  lizards  and  crocodiles. 
Thera  arc  no  land  serpents,  and  the  only  mammals  are  two  species  of  bats. 

12.  Aborigines.— The  Maories,  or  natives,  of  whom  there  are  about  55,000,  belong  to  thc 
family.     They  are  a  fine  race,  tall,  muscular,  intelligent,  and  brave,  but  are  savage  and 

ferocious  in  the  extreme  when  provoked  and  insulted.  They  have  black  curling  hair,  and,  in 
general,  a  brown  complexion.  Many  of  them  tattoo  their  skin  in  a  singular  and  fanciful 
manner. 

13.  History. —These    islands    were   discovered   oy  Tasman   in    1642,  and  the    coast  was 
circum:  >k  in  1770.     They  were  first  settled  in   1814,  and  were  erected 
into  a  colony  m  1840.     A  constitution  was  granted  to  them  in  1852. 


14.  Dependent  Isles.— (</.)  Chatham  Isles,  350  miles  east  of  New  Zealand, 
discovered  in  1791  by  Lieutenant  Broughton.  '1  he  two  largest  are  named  Chatham 
and  Pitt.  They  are  fertile,  and  are  clothed  with  verdure.  They  have  a  population 
of  about  170,  and  are  visited  by  whaling  ships  for  shelter  and  provisions. 

(t.)  Auckland  Isles,  180  miles  south  of  New  Zealand,  discovered  by  Captain 
Bristow  in  1806.  Auckland,  the  largest  island,  is  30  miles  long  and  15  miles  broad. 
The  islands  are  finely  wooded.  They  are  uninhabited,  but  serve  as  a  station  for 
ships  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery. 

(f.)  Macquarie  Isle,  south-west,  and  Campbell  Isle,  south-east,  of  the  Auckland  Isles 
(a".)  Antipodes  Isle,  discovered  by  Captain   Pcndleton   in  1800,  is  so  called  from 

being  nearly  the  opposite  to  Great  Britain      It  is  situated  south-east  of  New  Zealand 

in  49°  32'  S.  Lat.  and  178°  42'  E.  Long. 

(e .}  Bounty  Isles,  east,  and  Kermadec  Isles,  north-east,  of  New  Zealand 

(4.)  PAPUA,   OR   NEW  GUINEA. 
Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  called  by  the  natives  Tanna  Papua,  or  Land  of  the 

Crisp-haired,  lies  to  the  north  of  Australia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Arafura  Sea  and  Torres  Strait.  It  is  the  second  largest  island  in  the  world.  Length, 
1450  miles ;  breadth,  300  miles  ;  area,  about  300,000  square  miles.  It  is  indented 
with  many  deep  bays,  the  largest  of  which  are  Geelvink  Bay  on  the  north-west,  and 
Papua  Gulf,  on  the  south-east  coast  The  Stanley  Range  runs  through  the  south- 
east peninsula  to  South-East  Cape.  Highest  summit,  Mount  Owen  Stanley,  a 
double  peak,  13,200  feet.  In  the  western  part  of  the  island,  are  the  Snowy  Mounts. 
Sago-palm  and  camphor  trees  are  abundant.  Nutmegs  and  other  spices  are  found 
in  the  woods.  Yams,  cocoanuts,  rice,  maize,  and  the  sugar  cane  are  plentiful.  Gold 
has  been  found.  The  natives  are  mostly  Papuan  Negroes.  Their  skin  is  black,  and 
their  hair  woolly  and  tufted.  The  western  half  of  the  island  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Dutch.  The  Australians  are  desirous  that  Britain  should  have  control  of  the 
eastern  half.  Papua  was  discovered  by  Torres  in  1606. 

(5.)  Arroo  Isles,  a  group  consisting  wholly  of  coral,  in  the  Arafura  Sea,  about  So  miles, 
south-west  of  Papua.  They  extend  from  north  to  south  about  130  miles.  Cobror,  70  miles  in 
length  by  20  in  breadth,  is  the  largest.  Dcbbo,  in  the  island  Warud,  is  the  greatest  mart  in  the 
north  of  Australasia.  The  chief  products  are  pearl,  mother  of  pearl,  tortoise  shell,  birds  of 
paradise,  and  trepang  or  seaslug.  The  Arroo  Isles  belong  to  the  Dutch. 

(6.)  Timorlaut,  in  the  Arafura  Sen,  south-west  of  thc  Arroo  Isles,  is  mountainous  and  wooded. 
Length,  90  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  40  miles. 

(7.)  Admiralty  Isles,  a  cluster  of  islands  150  miles  north-east  of  Papua,  discovered  by 
Schouten  in  1616.  They  are  enclosed  by  barrier  reefs.  The  largest  is  nearly  60  miles  in 
length.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Malay  race. 

(8.)  New  Britain,  an  archipelago,  east  of  New  Guinea,  discovered  by  Dampier  in  1700, 
consists  mainly  of  two  large,  mountainous,  wooded,  and  populous  islands.  The  chief  pro- 
ducts are  cocoanuts,  sago,  yams,  and  ginger.  The  natives  belong  to  the  Papuan  race. 

(9.)  New  Ireland,  an  island  north-east  of  New  Britain,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  St. 
George  Channel.  Discovered  by  Carteret  in  1767  The  hills  rise  to  the  height  of  1500  or 
2000  feet,  and  are  covered  with  luxuriant  forests.  The  natives  are  black,  woolly-haired  savages 
of  the  Papuan  race.  New  Ireland  is  200  miles  long,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  20  miles. 

(10.)  Salomon  or  Solomon  Isles,  an  archipelago  600  miles  in  length,  extending  south-east 
from  Nan  Ireland.  The  group  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniard  Mendana  in  1567,  and  so 
named  by  him  on  account  of  its  supposed  great  wealth.  The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and, 
except  the  two  westernmost,  are  sparingly  fringed  with  coral.  They  are  mountainous  and 
clothed  with  forests.  The  chief  islands  in  the  direct  line  with  New  Ireland  are  Bougaimille, 
Choiseul,  Isabel,  and  Malay/a.  In  a  parallel  range  are  Guadalcanar  and  San  Christoval, 
The  inhabitants  are  Malays  and  Papuan  Negroes. 

(n.)  Queen  Charlotte  Isles,  i  volcanic  group  between  the  Salomon  Isles  and  the  .V-w 
Hebrides.  The  chief  islands  are  Santa  Cruz,  Nitendi,  and  Vanikoro.  La  Perouse  was  ship- 
wrecked on  Vanikoro  in  1788,  and  his  fate  was  unknown  until  1872. 

(12.)  Louisiade  Archipelago,  a  group  of  over  eighty  islands,  extending  south-east  from  New 
Guinea.  It  is  a  region  of  extensive  reefs.  The  natives  are  Papuan  negroes. 

(13.)  New  Hebrides,  a  volcanic  group  of  twenty  large  and  many  small  islands  south  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Isles.  They  were  discovered  by  Quiros  in  1 595,  but  received  their  name  from 
Captain  Cook  in  1774.  The  largest  island  of  the  group  is  F.spiiiln  Smitn.  The  other 
principal  islands  are  MaU'tcoHo,  Erromango,  where  the  zealous  missionary  Williams  was 
murdered  in  1839,  and  Tanna,  which  contains  one  of  the  largest  volcanoes  in  the  Pacific.  The 
chief  products  are  sandal  wood,  figs,  oranges,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane.  The  natives  belong  to 
the  Papuan  race,  and  are  fierce  and  warlike.  They  number  about  1 50,000.  The  area  of  the 
group  is  estimated  at  5720  square  miles. 

(14.)  New  Caledonia  is  a  volcanic  island,  600  miles  north-east  of  Australia,  on  the  margin 
of  the  Coral  Sea.  It  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook;  a  1774.  The  French  took  possession  of 
it  and  the  adjacent  Isle  of  Pines  in  185;,.  A  r.m,'e  of  mountains,  rising  in  the  centre  to  Sooo 
feet,  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  New  Caledonia.  The  island  is  fertile  and  contains  coal. 
The  trepang  fishery  is  a  source  of  wealth.  The  natives  are  Papuan  negroes.  Capital,  Noumea. 
Length,  200  miles  ;  breadth,  34  miles  ;  area^S,  square  miles.  A  coral  reef  extends  along  the 
western  coast,  and  for  50  miles  to  the  south  and  150  miles  to  the  north,  a  distance  in  all  of  400 
miles.  The  Loyally  Isles,  which  run  parallel  to  New  Caledonia  on  the  east,  are  a  dependency. 
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1.  Name.—  Malaysia  is  so  called  from  ,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of 
the  native  population.     It  is  also  called  the  East  Indian  or  Asiatic  Archipelago. 

2.  Boundaries.  —  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  Strait  of  Malacca  and 
the  China  Sea  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Arafur.i  S<  .1 
and  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

3.  Form.  —  Malaysia  has  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  with  the  Bashcu  Islands  at 
the  apex  and  the  Sunda  Islands  at  the  base. 

4.  Position.  —  Malaysia  forms  the   north-west  portion  of  Oceania.     It  extends 
from  21"  N.  Lat.  to  11"  S.  Lat.  ;  and  from  95^  25'  to  131°  qd  E.  Long. 

5.  Extremities.  —  North,  the  Jiashce  Islands  ;   south,  Sandal-wood  Island  ;  east, 
Ceram  Island  ;  west,  Acliecn  Head,  in  Sumatra. 

6.  Extent.  —  The  length  from  west  to  east  is  about  2500  miles,  and  the  breadth 
from   north   to  south  about   2100  miles.      The   land  area  is  estimated  at  730,000 
square  miles. 

7.  Population.  —  The  estimated  population  amounts  to  about  33,500,000. 

8.  The  principal  members  are  given  in  Table  7. 

9.  Seas.  —  The  Sulu  or  Alindoro  Sia,  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Borneo 
Celebes  Sea,  between  the  Philippines  and  Celebes.     Java  Sea,  between   Borneo  and 
Java.     Floris  Sea,  between  Celebes  and  Floris.     Banda  Sea,  between  Bouro  and 
Ceram  on  the  north,  and  Timor  and  Babba  Island  on  the  south. 

10.  Straits.  —  Malacca  Strait,  between  Sumatra   and  Malaya,  leading  from   the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  China  Sea.     Sunda  Strait,  between  Sumatra  and  Java,  leading 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Java   Sea.     Macassar  Strait,  between   Borneo  and 
Celebes,  joining  the  Java  Sea  and  Celebes  Sea.     Molucca  Passage  •,  between  the  north 
peninsula  of  Celebes  and  Gilolo    Island.     Carimata  or  Billiton  Passage,  between 
Borneo  and   Billiton,  joining  the  China  and  Java  Sea.     Balabac  Strait,  joining  the 
China  Sea  and  the  Mindoro  Sea. 

11.  (i.)    The  Sunda   Islands    are    divided  into  two  groups,  the  Greater  Sunda, 
which  comprise  Sumatra  and  Java  ;  and  the  Lesser  Sunda,  which  comprise  Bali, 
Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Sandahvood,  Floris,  Solor,  Wetter,  Timor,  and  others. 

(,!.)  Sumatra  lies  south-west  of  the  Malacca  Peninsula.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  equator.  The  Barisan  .Mountains,  which  extend  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  island,  have  lofty  volcanic  cones  rising  from  six  to  ten  thousand  feet.  Highest 
summit,  Mount  Korinchi,  11,820  feet.  T,he  chief  products  of  Sumatra  are  pepper, 
ginger,  rice,  sago,  gold  dust,  sulphur,  gutta  percha,  and  camphor.  The  tiger, 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  ourang  outang  are  found  in  Sumatra.  The  chief  native- 
states  are  Acheen  in  the  north;  Siak  in  the  east;  and  the  Battas  country  in  the  in- 
terior. Acliecn  (36,000),  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  has  a  good  port. 
Sumatra  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1600,  and  they  have  had  settlements  there 
since  1649.  They  now  hold  the  western  coast  as  far  north  as  2°  N.  Lat.,  and  the 
eastern  as  far  as  i°  30'  S.  Lat.  Their  principal  settlements  are  :  on  the  west  coast, 
Padang  (20,000)  and  Bcncoolen  (13,000)  ;  on  the  east  coast,  Falembang  (25,000), 
situated  on  the  River  Moesi,  and,  on  the  south  coast,  Lampong.  Length  of  Sumatra, 
1025  miles;  mean  breadth,  160  miles;  area,  172,250  square  miles.  Population, 
2,600,000. 

Adjoining  Sumatra  is  the  island  of  Banca,  celebrated  for  its  inexhaustible  tin  mines; 
Billiton,  famous  for  iron  and  timber  ;  and  Bintang,  which  contains  the  free  port  of  R/iia. 

South  of  Sumatra  are  the  Cocas  or  Keeling  Islands,  a  low  group  of  coral  islands..  A  short 
distance  from  the  shore,  the  sea  is  1  200  fathoms  deep. 

(b.)  Java  lies  south-east 
,  of  Sumatra.  It  was  discov- 
'  ered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
.  r  1511,  but  is  now  the  chief 
.  \J*  seat  of  Dutch  power  in  the 
east.  It  is  traversed  in 
the  direction  of  its  greatest 
length  by  a  mountain  chain, 
a  prolongation  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Sumatra,  and  con- 
tains more  volcanoes  than 
any  other  country  of  equal 
area.  Several  of  its  thirty- 
six  volcanic  peaks  rise  to 
the  height  of  10,000  or  11,000  feet,  and  eleven  are  in  a  state  of  activity.  Highest 
summit,  Mount  Scmtrti,  12,235  feet-  Near  Batour,  is  the  Guma-Upas,  or  Valley 
of  Death,  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  where  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  life  can  exist, 
owing  to  the  effects  of  the  air,  which  is  poisoned  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  issuing 
from  the  ground.  The  upas  tree  flourishes  in  the  woods,  also  the  teak  tree,  which 
is  found  nowhere  else  in  Malaysia.  On  account  of  its  great  fertility,  Java  is  called 
the  granary  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  principal  exports  are  rice,  coffee, 
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sago,  sugar,  tea,  nutmegs,  tobacc  >.  ginger,  cinnamon,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Java  is 
divided  by  thr  Dnii  h  into  \\v,t,  Middle,  and  K.I-.I  J.iva.  Batavia  (500,000),  on  the 
north-west  coast,  is  the  capital  of  West  Java  and  of  tli.  t  India  posses- 

It  ban  inipoitaiit  commercial  city,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  free  port.  Samarang,  on  the  north  coast,  the  capital  of  Middle 
Java,  is  a  fortified  seaport,  with  a  flourishing  trade.  Sourabaya,  also  on  the  north 

.1  strongly  fortified  city,  with  a  naval  arsenal,  ship- 

liMildini;  y.i:  i^,  and  a  cannon  foundry.     Suratar/j  and  Djokjakarta    arc  capit.t 
native  !  '^ngth  of  Java,  630  miles  ;  breadth,  from  40  to  130  miles  j   area,  in- 

cluding Madura,  51,974  square  miles.  Besides  Madura,  the  island  of  Bali  is  depend- 
ent on  Java.  Its  chief  town  is  fort  Badong.  Population  of  Java,  in  1817,  18,799,798 

(i.)  Of  the  remaining  Sunda  Islands,  Lombot,  Sumeawa.  Sandalwood  or  Snwaa,  Flarii, 
and  the  western  three-fourths  of  Timor  also  belong  to  the  Dutch.  They  form  the  Timor 
ncy.  The  seat  of  Government  is  Coepanq,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Timor.  In 
Sumbawa  is  the  volcanoof  Tomboro,  9040  feet  high,  whose  eruptions  in  1815  lasted  for  three 
months,  and  are  the  most  terrible  on  record ;  the  sound  of  the  explosions  was  heard  at  the 
distance  of  100  miles.  Only  twenty-six  persons  survived  in  the  island  out  of  a  population  of 
twelve  thousand.  Binia,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sumbawa,  has  a  good  harbor.  The  Portuguese 
own  the  eastern  fourth  of  Timor,  Solor,  and  the  small  island  of  Kambing,  off  the  north  coast 
of  Timor.  The  Portuguese  capital  of  Timor  is  Oelly,  on  the  north  coast  Length  of  Timor, 
300  miles  ;  breadth,  40  miles. 

(2.)  Borneo  is  situated 
north  of  Java,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Java 
Sea.  It  is  the  great  cen- 
tral island  of  Malaysia,  and 
the  tnird  largest  island 
on  the  globe,  Greenland 
and  Papua  being  the  lar- 
gest. It  is  intersected  by 
the  equator.  The  climate 
is  healthy,  and  favorable  to 
Europeans.  On  the  v. 
ern  side  a  great  mountain 
chain  runs  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  and  from  a 
central  knot  branches  di- 
verge to  the  east  and  south- 
east. The  highest  summit 
is  Kina  Balu,  13,698  feet, 
in  the  extreme  north ;  east 
of  which  is  a  large  lake 
of  the  same  name.  Bor- 
neo is  one  of  the  best 
watered  countries  in  the  world,  possessing  numerous  navigable  rivers.  Vegetation 
is  rich,  including  the  gutta  percha  tree,  ebony,  cocoanut,  sago,  rice,  ginger,  cinna- 
mon, nutmeg,  and  cotton.  Among  its  numerous  animals  may  be  named  the 
elephant,  ourang  outang,  deer,  bear,  tiger,  and  a  carnivorous  mammal  resembling 
both  the  otter  and  the  platypus.  Minerals  are  abundant,  among  which  are  coal, gold, 
diamonds,  tin,  platinum,  antimony,  copper,  and  iron.  The  aborigines  are  called 
Dyaks,  a  race  belonging  to  the  Malay  family.  The  other  inhabitants  are  Chinese 
and  Europeans.  Two-thirds  of  the  island,  comprising  the  centre  and  south,  belong 
to  the  Dutch.  Pontianak  (20,000)  is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  west  division, 
and  Banjarmassin  (30,000)  for  the  south  and  east  divisions.  The  native  state,  Bruni 
or  Borneo,  is  on  the  north-west  coast.  Its  capital,  Bruni  (40,000),  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1846.  The  province  of  Sarawak,  on  the  north-west  coast,  was  ceded  to 
Britain  in  1843.  The  capital,  Sarawak  (15,000),  or  Kuchin,  is  a  station  for  the 
suppression  of  piracy.  Length  of  Borneo,  800  miles ;  breadth,  700  miles  ;  area, 
280,000  square  miles.  Population,  about  1,750,000. 

Labuan.  a  small  island  with  a  fine  harbor,  about  six  miles  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo, 
belongs  to  Britain.  It  has  excellent  coal.  Its  capital,  Victoria,  is  a  free  port,  from  which  are 
fxpnrt«l  edible  bird's  nests,  camphor,  pearls,  gutta  percha.  trepan:;,  and  sago.  The  \atuna 
Isles,  and  the  Anambas,  between  Borneoand  the  Malay  Peninsula,  belong  to  the  Borneo  group. 

(3.)  Celebes  lies  east  of  Borneo.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1512. 
It  has  a  very  singular  form,  consisting  of  four  large  peninsulas,  projecting  from  a 
central  mass.  Its  scenery  is  very  picturesque.  The  mountains  are  covered  with 
rich  and  valuable  trees,  among  which  is  the  famous  badeau  or  Macassar  oil  tree. 
The  anoa,  a  fierce  kind  of  antelope,  about  the  size  of  a  sheep,  is  peculiar  to  Celebes. 
The  chief  products  are  rice,  sago,  tobacco,  yams,  and  sugar.  Gold,  copper,  iron, 
and  tin  abound.  The  aborigines  in  the  interior  are  called  Horaforas.  An  intelli- 
gent race,  called  Bugis,  occupy  the  coasts.  The  Dutch  expelled  the  Portuguese 
from  the  island  in  1660.  Their  chief  settlements  are  Macassar,  in  the  south-west 
peninsula,  and  Mcnado  and  Kcma  in  the  north  peninsula. 
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lainous  send  densely  wooded.     Crrant  is  m.  <\  id  fertile,  and  has  immense  forests  of 

sigo  palm.     Bouro  is  noted  for  its  rice  and  fruit.    Amtayna,  3  small  island  south  of  Ccram, 
yields  the  best  cloves.     It  contains  Aaboyia  (13,000),  the  Dutch  capital  of  the  Moluccas.    The 
.•'.;  lilts,  south  of  Ceram,  yield  the  brst  nutmegs  and  inaci1.      /'.  /  /M.V.  a  snull  island  west 
of  Gilolo,  famous  for  the  great  variety  of  its  spice-.  >  volcanic  peak.      It  is  a  military 

post  for  the  defence  of  the  Dutch  possessions.  The  Moluccas  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
contain  several  active  volcanoes. 

(5.)  Tha  Philippine  Islands  lie  north-east  of  Borneo.  They  are  separated  from  Further 
India  by  the  China  S.M,  and  from  Borneo  and  Celebes  by  the  Celebes  Sea.  They  were 
discovered  in  1521,  by  Magellan,  who  in  that  \  eai  «as  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives  of 
Zebu.  They  were  subsequent!;.  r  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The  archipelago  consists  of 

•bout  izoo  islands,  of  which  UiZOD,  in  the  north,  and  Mindanao,  in  the  south,  are  the  largest. 
Saoiar  and  MittJort  rank  next  in  size.  The  whole  group  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and 
contains  numerous  active  volcanoes,  solfataras,  and  hot  springs.  Destructive  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent.  The  climate  is  moist,  but  not  unhealthy.  Vegetation  is  luxuriant, 
and  minerals  are  abundant.  The  whole  group  is  largely  under  the  control  of  Spain.  Manilla 
(160,000),  on  the  smith-west  coast  of  Luzon,  is  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  fortified  city,  and  has  an  extensive  trade,  exporting  sugar, 
cgars,  rice,  indigo,  and  riun.  The  Spaniards  possess  the  Bathee  Islands  to  the  north 
of  the  Philippines. 

(6.)  The  Sulu  Group,  between  Mindanao  and  Borneo,  consist*  of  above  sixty  islands,  the 
cMet  01  \vhich  is  Cagayan,  in  the  centre.     The  Sulus  bslong  to  Spain. 

(7-)  The  Sanguir  Croup,  in  the  Celebes  Sea,  between  Celebes  and  Mindanao,  consists  of 
-:x  small  inlets.     Sanguir,  the  largest,  is  30  miles  in  length,  and  to  in  breadth.     Its 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  in  its  centre  is  a  volcano. 


(C.}  MICRONESIA. 

1.  Name.— Micronesia,   so   called  from  the   numerous  groups    o{  small  isl,i>nls 
which  compose  it,  occupies  the  north-east  division  of  Oceania. 

2.  Position. — It  extends  from  the  equator  to  28°  N.  Lat.  and  from  the  Philippine 
Wands  on  the  west,  to  and  including  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  east. 

3.  Area. — Its  land  area  is  estimated  at  10,000  square  miles. 

4.  Population. — The  estimated  population  amounts  to  200,000. 

5.  Divisions. — The  principal  members  are  given  in  table  7,  page  136. 

6.  Groups. — (a.)  The  Bonin  Isles,  a  volcanic  group  of  eighty-nine  small  islands,  about  500 
miles  south-east  of  Japan.     They  were  called  by  the  early  Spanish  navigators  the  Arzobispo 
or  Archbishop  Islands.     Whaling  stations  have  been  established,  by  Europeans,  at  Peel  and 
Kater,  the  chief  islands  of  the  group. 

(i. )  The  Ladrone  or  Marianne  Isles,  a  volcanic  group  of  seventeen  isles,  five  of  which  are 
inhabited,  lying  1400  miles  east  of  the  Philippine  Isles.  They  belong  to  Spain.  They  are  a 
picturesque  and  fertile  group,  yielding  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  indigo.  The  largest  island, 
Gnajan,  is  90  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  the  capital,  Aganna.  They  were  discovered  by 
Magellan  in  1521,  and  named  Ladrones,  or  Robbers,  from  the  thievish  propensities  of  the 
natives.  They  were  called  the  Marianne  Isles  in  honor  of  Mary  Anne,  the  wife  of  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain. 

(c.)  The  Pelew  Isles,  about  twenty  in  number,  surrounded  by  dangerous  reefs  of  coral,  lie 
500  miles  east  of  the  Philippines.  They  are  hilly  and  well  wooded,  and  are  under  a  native 
government. 

(</.)  The  Caroline  Archipelago,  extends  over  1000  miles  from  the  Pelew  group  on  the  west 
to  the  Marshall  group  on  the  east.  It  consists  of  sixty  groups  of  atolls,  with  about  500  islands, 
all  of  which,  except  the  Vap  group,  are  of  coralline  formation.  Tlie.  archipelago  was  discovered 
by  Lazeano  in  1686  and  named  after  his  sovereign,  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and  is  nominally  under 
Spanish  rule.  The  inhabitants  are  Malays,  and  are  skilful  sailors. 

(e. )  The  Marshall  Isles  lie  t "  the  cast  of  the  Caroline.  They  comprise  several  clusters  of  low 
coral  isles.  The  dry  land  is  not  over  one-hundredth  part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  islands. 

(/.)  The  Gilbert  or  EtingsmiH  Isles  are  a  group  of  fifteen  low  islands  of  coral  formation, 
south  of  the  Marshall  Isles.  About  one-half  of  the  group  affords  a  good  entrance  and  safe 
anchorage.  Through  the  openings  in  the  reefs  a  rapid  current  usually  flows  outward,  especially 
during  the  ebbing  tide.  They  contain  about  60,000  inhabitants. 

(g.)  The  Sandwich  Islands  are  situated  in  the  north-east  of  Oceania,  about  3000 
miles  west  of  Mexico.  They  are  volcanic,  and  form  a  curved  line  extending  400 
miles  fiom  Hawaii  or  Owhyhee,  the  principal  island.  The  group  comprises  fifteen 
i-lands,  eight  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  four  chief  members  of  the  group  are 
Hawaii,  Kanai,  Mani,  and  Oakll.  In  Hawaii  arc  Manna  K'ca,  13.951  feet,  tin- 
highest  summit  in  Oceania,  and  Hfoima  Lou,  an  active  volcano,  13,760  feet  high.  On 
the  c  1;  of  Mouna  Loa,  at  an  elevation  of  3783  feet,  is  the  remarkable 

Kilauea  crater,  which  has  a  circuit  of  seven  and  a  half  miles,  and  a  depth  of  looo 
feet.  The  climate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  mild  and  agreeable.  The  exports 
are  whalebone,  whale  oil,  coffee,  ami  mgar.  Honolulu  (14,852),  on  the  island  of 
Oahu,  is  the  capital  of  the  group  The  inhabitants  are  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  arc  governed  by  a  native  queen.  The  Sandwich  Islands  were  discovered 
by  Cook,  in  1788,  and  were  named  in  honor  of  Earl  Sandwich,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admin 


(£>.)  POL  YNESIA. 

1.  Name. — Polynesia  means  many  islands. 

2.  Position. — It  occupies  the  south-east  part  of  Oceania,  and   includes  all   the 
.!-  and  archipelagoes  south  of  the  equator,  lying  between   Australasia  and  no'' 

W.  Long. 

3.  Area. — Its  land  area  is  estimated  at  13,000  square  miles. 

4.  Population. — The  estimated  population  amounts  to  about  240,000. 

5.  Divisions. — The  principal  members  are  given  in  Table  7,  page  138. 

6.  Groups. — (a.)  The  Fiji  or  Viti  Islands  are  the  most  westerly  of  the  Polynesian 
islands.     They  are  mostly  of  volcanic  origin.     The  group  consists  of  225  members. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  scenery  very  beautiful.     The  largest  island,  Viti  Levu,  has 
an  area  of  about  4500  square  miles.       The  capital  of  the   group  is  I.ci'tika,  in  tin; 
island' of  Ovalau.     The  islands  were  discovered  by  Tasman  1111643.     They  became 
a  British  possession  in  1874. 

(£.)  The  Samoa  or  Naviga- 
tors' Islands  are  situated  about 
450  miles  north-east  of  the  Fiji 
Isles.  They  form  an  extended 
chain  from  west  to  east.  They 
are  mountainous  and  fertile. 
The  bread  fruit  tree  grows  lux- 
xiriantly.  The  natives  are  skill 
ful  sailors.  In  Titiala  the 
United  States  have  a  naval 
station. 

(c.)  The  Tonga,  or  Friendly 
Isles,  a  triple  group,  lie  south 
of  the  Navigators  Islands. 
They  are  of  coral  formation, 
and  are  highly  fertile.  The 
cocoanut  is  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  export.  Tongatal-oo, 
the  largest  bland,  is  100  miles 
in  circumference.  The  group 
is  independent.  The  islands 
were  discovered  by  Tasman  in 
1643.  They  were  called  the 
Friendly  Isles  by  Cook,  who 
received  kind  treatment  from  nwn  rm-ir  TREE. 

the  natives. 

(d.)  Hervey  or  Cook's  Islands  lie  east  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  They  were  discovered  by 
Cook  in  1 773.  The  largest  is  Raratonga,  where  the  missionary  Williams  labored  for  many  years. 

(«.)  The  Society  Isles  lie  north-east  of  the  Hervey  Isles.  The  beautiful  and  fertile  Tahiti,  or 
Utaheite,  is  the  principal  island,  and  is  called  the  gem  of  the  Pacific.  They  were  discovered  by 
Quires  in  1606,  but  were  named  by  Cook  in  honor  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
oat  to  observe  a  transit  of  Venus.  They  belong  to  France. 

(/)  The  Austral  Isles'  lie  south  of  the  Society  Isles.  Hence  their  name.  They  are  fertile 
and  beautiful. 

(g)  Pauamotou,  or  Low  Archipelago,  east  of  the  Society  group,  consists  of  an  immense 
number  of  coral  islands.  In  the  south  of  the  archipelago  the  Gambler  Group  is  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  archipelago  is  a  French  possession.  South-east  of  the  Gambier  Group  is  Pitcairn 
Island  where  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  took  refuge  in  1789. 

(//.)  The  Marquesas  consist  of  thirteen  islands  lying  900  miles  north-east  of  the  Society  : 
They  belong  to  France.     They  arc  mountainous,  picturesque,  and  fertile.     They  were  named 
after  the  Marquis  de  Mendoza,  Viceroy  of  Peru,  who  sent  out  their  discoverer,  Mendana,  in  1 59;. 

(/.)  Easter  Isl3  is  volcanic  and  is  2000  miles  west  of  Chili,  and  1500  miles  from  the  n. 
inhabited  land.     It  is  12  miles  long  and  4  broad,  and  is  noted  for  the  remains  of  some  ancient 
colossal  statues  and  other  remarkable  antiquities,  of  the  erection  of  which  the  present  inhabitants 
have  no  tradition.     Similar  remains  have  been  found  on  many  other  of  the  Pacific  islands. 

ANTARCTIC   REGIONS. 

These  Regions,  which  lie  directly  opposite  to  the  Arctic  or  Northern  Region-.,  iiu: 
vast  area  of  nearly  4,000,000  square  miles.     On  the  map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  it  will  be. 
seen  that  they  project  beyond  the  Antarctic  Circle  ;  the  South  Shetland  Islands  being  only 
450  miles  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and   ]'i<-t.>ria  I.  from  the  Emerald  Isles, 

and  thence  to  New  /.•.•al.uul  650.     EnJcrl-\'  map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere)  is 

but  1500  miles  from  Afri<  'no  and  .  I,!.  'Ut  the  same  distance  from  Tas- 

mania. Land  was  discovered  in  1840  by  Sir  Jame-  C.   Ross.     It  is  very  cold  and 

mountainous.  Mount  Erebus  is  a  lofty  volcanic  peak,  12,400  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the  west 
is  the  south  Magnetic  Pole,  also  discovered  by  Sir  James  Ross,  in  1841.  There  are  likewise 
various  islands,  chiefly  volcanic  ;  but  they  are  not  habitable. 

ANTARCTIC  OCEAN. — As  compared  with  the  corresponding  Arctic  Ocean,  little1  is 
^nown  about  this  portion  of  the  earth's  •  pt  that  the  cold  and  the  dangers  to 

:ion  in  the  Southern  Ocean  greatly  exceed  those  of   the  Northern,  and    '.hat  human 
beings  and  animals  do  not  ordinarily  subsist  within  its  limits. 
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PRONOUNCING    VOCABULARY. 

SOUND  SYMBOLS  FOR  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  WORDS. 

a  as  in  fate                         C  as  in  mete                          1  as  in  pine                         6  as  in  note                         60  at  iti  boot                         u  at  in  acut 

2  as  in  fat                              i  as  in  met                              I  as  in  pin                             6  as  in  not                                                                                A  u  in  cut 

n  in  far  is  represented  by  ah  ;  a  in  fall,  by  au  ;  e  in  there,  by  8. 

A 

AllltlgU,  owl-yah'galtS' 
Au  Sable,  o-sahbi'. 

Buena  Vista,  tnva'nah  vtei'taJi, 
Bug,  boogt 

Concepcion,  kon-sifr-il-on'  . 

!i.  ko-nr'keh. 

Eger,  tg'tr. 

;  I.  eg  tPttwt. 

G.xlayery,  go-dak'  vlr-1. 

A  illr>r"    &  'f{'}>-~-f 

Auvergne,  d-'<fi>  •>:'. 

Huch.ii'c-.l,  /-t><>k'/i<1-rfxt. 

Connftuffnti  kim-nant'  . 

.  H-grt'p&ct. 

<  tondar,  gon'dahr. 

.    'ir. 

•    Ab.ii  i»,  ah-bah'ka. 

Auxerre,  o-*ii*  '  - 
Aux  Lievres,  o-le-ay'v'r. 

'  t*ah'  r~i-ah, 
Hn  -lure,  boo-sner. 

'.,'n  (t'l-k&t. 
!.Jn-ni'niahr'r&. 

Kyypt,  t-iift. 
Kkaterinourg, 

^H-do-kb'ro. 
rf'. 

';    Abbitil.hc?,  ab-b'i-tib'bf. 

Ava,  ah'vah. 

Copiapn.  X,>/, 

A-ka  h  'ttr-in-boorg*. 

Gotlingen,  git'  ting-en. 

:   Aberyatwith)  ,i!<-.-r-~i.\t'with. 

A  vi  g  1  1  c  HI  ,  nh-i'en-yon(gY' 

(  '*>([iiiinb'>,    Xi--  '. 

1,  Hah'tah. 

>;ot  to. 

.  .ih'l'o. 

A-/.1M  I1','. 

(ntal,  kor'  'ah/,  or  ko-  rahT  . 

Gracias,  grak'it-aJtt. 

,    Aboni  -\'.  ,{'<-$-  ma'. 

Az'of. 

Cabes,  kahb'es. 

Corentyn,   ko->  in-  tin. 

1,1  ]i.,i.td(p,  el  dd-rah'do. 

Gratz,  gralttz. 

A!  ii  .in!:   ..  ,ih-t>rtihii  tcz. 

Cabvd,  kah  boot  '. 

Corfu,  kor'fu. 

El  Oran  • 

Greenwich,  green'ij. 

1    AbvsMiii.i,  til<-~is-~t  n'i-.i. 

(.'.d/Ot's     Mr.  Ml. 

i.  .'ir-f-fn'tlz. 

el  grahn  ckak'ko. 

Grciiz,  fri/x. 

AcapulCi).  ah-kah-fwol?  ho* 

Cabrera,  kah-bra'rah. 

.   kd-roon'ytih. 

!,  tlb-ba-id. 

Grenada,  gre-n&'da. 

J   Acarai,  ah-cah-rah'  i. 

Bib'*l-mln'd«b. 

Cadiz,  kah'diz. 

('orumi.i,  kb-run  »A. 

Kl  Kiiad,  //  rf-yafitf. 

(Jrenadincs,  grtn-ftk'ttrni'. 

'•    Achil.  ak'ii. 

Had  .1  jo*;,  bad-a-hoce'  . 

Caen,  kahn(.f}. 

'  nah. 

fi'the-rah. 

(JroniriKcn,  gron'ing-cn. 

Vk'lln. 
Aconcagua,  tiJi'kon-kiili'  zwah. 

IViden,  bah'dcn  or  Ai  /',-'/. 
Ilax'ti.'id,  or  fat  Jig-  da  Jut'. 

Cagliaii,  kahl-yah're. 
Caicos,  k't'kos. 

(  'o'.t.i  Kn  .1,    X,M  '/,///•>  <-'k,ift. 
Cole  d'Or,  kdt->C<>  •'. 

1  •  iiift'xlttnd. 
Knikalr,  en-e-kah'la. 

Giudalaj.iu, 

la,  a/i<t',,!i. 

I'.ali.un.i,  b,ih-lt  t'm.tfi. 

Cairo,  ka'ro:  (Egypt)  kl'ro. 

Cotopaxi,  ko-to-pn/tx't. 

Entry  KH.V,  fn'tra  re'oft. 

•  ,  fu.tih-d.il. 

\    AdelaitU-,  iltl'-s-lad. 

Bahia,  l\ih-i-'ah. 

I.',  dais,  kal'  is. 

(.'(ivcnlry,  kuv'*n-trt. 

us,  t/'t-SHS. 

Guadalquiverf  (*ivah-dat-k,: 

Aden,  *>',/•>/,  ot  <;/;'(/.••«. 

ll.iliia  llonda,  bah-c'ah  oitdah. 

Calaveras,  kdt-ft-va'rds. 

ion.  Info*'  ing-ton. 

Epiru^,  f-pi'rus. 

Guadalupe,  givaft-d'i 

-    tlk'  ill"-}  U. 

Ad-T-rfln'dack. 

Bahrein,  bah-rtin. 
Baikal,  bi'kahl. 

Caldera,  kahl-da'rah. 
Callao,  khal-lah'ot   or  kahl-yafc. 

Cracow,  krah'ko. 
Cremnit/,  krl-nt'itits. 

Erfurt,  er'/oort. 
Erie,  e're. 

gah-da-faop*  , 

1  ».i,    gn*ah-de-ah'nii'- 

Adout,  ah-door*  . 

Baireuth,  bl'rooth. 

Cam'bridge. 

',  >-(H>Z. 

Erlangen,  fr-iang'fn. 

gaiv-tti-a'na. 

itlc. 

Bai-6-fir'ic. 

Campos  Parcels, 

Creux,  krooz. 

\  .\   /'"I   UNI.     •  r  .'-f-t  :><>!!!'  . 

Guanaxuato, 

itt,  l-jc'an. 

Bali,  bah'  If. 

kahm'poce  Pah-r&'ses. 

i,  kr"im-t'a. 

Erz  (iebirge,  ertt  ga-bir'geh. 

gTvah-nah-hiiHth'tv.    < 

,  nistaii,  d/if-fa/in-ls-tan'. 

Balize,  bah'  fez. 

C5-na'ry. 

Crotx,  kroi.  (Fr.)  kr-.t:ih. 

Escuri.il,  fs-koo-r'f-ahl'  . 

GuapnretfTfd/:  • 

A  'ram,  ,ih'<*r<init  or  d^'rom. 

Balkan,  bahl-kahn'. 

Can-da-har'. 

Cionst.idt,  krvifstaht. 

Esme  rali  l.i,  f  \-ma-r  <\hC  da. 

fnf'. 

•  ill.  IT,  ah-^htt-lrthr'  , 

1  1  .  1  1  k  ,  i  s  1  1  ,  hahl-kahsh  '. 

Can-i-Xp'us-Caw. 

Crozet,  kro-za. 

Espmhac",  fs-peri-yuh'to. 

(  i  ii.ilrni.il.  it  f  ftvi/t-fj-  n'  nh  '  Itth. 

A  _-.ui  i,  .t'l-^oo  -yah. 

Bal-rno'ral. 

Canterbury,  kftn  ftr-far-l. 

Cuenca,  kiven'k.ih. 

Espiiitu  S.iiitu, 

Guaviarc,  gtvah-rr-ah'ra. 

i  has,  ah-goofyafut 

Baltic,  ban?  tic. 

CSn'ton,  or  Can-ton'. 

Cumana,  kw-mah-nah'  . 

•  ihn'to. 

|llil,  rivi-rtfl-kir. 

Ait,  ah-cr'. 

Baltimore,  baul'fi-more. 

Cap  Haytien,  ha'tf-fn. 

Esseqiitbo,  AJ-, 

Guenisey,  eh*rn'&. 

.  ar. 

Banjermassin, 

Capua,  kilp'0o-ii,  or  kah'poo-ah. 

Cura^oa,  koo-rH-so-'d. 

Estacado,  es-tah-kah'  do. 

Guian.it  ghe-ah'nah. 

,  an. 

bahn-yer-mahs-^in'  . 

Caracas,  kah-riih'  kiih*. 

Cuntiba,  koo-rc-tc'bah. 

tstremadura, 

h'in'f. 

-j    Aix-la-Chapelle, 

Bangor,  bang'ger. 

Caribbean,  ktlr-r'to-be'an. 

Cuzco,  koos'ko. 

ls-lr&-  mah-doo'rah. 

(  itiyandntte,  gkl^an-dof. 

ak$-!.ih-shah-petr  . 

l-!,n  -li.i'dous. 

Carlisle,  kahr-lll. 

Cyprus,  s't'  priis. 

Etienne,  ft-tf-fn'» 

Guys!>orough,  eh~u-bttr'& 

Apccin,  ah-yahtfchb. 

Karbuda,  bar-boo'da. 

Carlscrona,  karls-kroo'nah. 

Euboea,  %-be'a. 

Gwalior,  gwawft-ffr. 

A  1  bans,  eitufaiHs. 

V!,ir-ci"-lo'na. 

Carlsrnhe,  k,ihrh'-roo. 

•pv 

Euphrates.  u-frA'tcx. 

Albany,  anl'-ba-ny. 

Barnaul,  barn-dl'. 

Carom,  kah-ro-ne'  . 

Europe,  u'rup. 

TT 

Al'be-maxle. 

Baroda,  bar-o'dah. 

Carthage,  kahr'thtj. 

Dacca,  dak'kah. 

Everest,  h''er-fst. 

-**• 

;    ;    Albuquerque,  ahl-boo-ker'kft.. 
•    Alcantara,  ahl-iahn'tah-rah. 

Basel,  !>,i  hz-el  or  ba  hi. 
Basque,  bahsk. 

Caspc,  kahs'pa. 

Dago,  dah'go. 
Dahomey,  dah-ha'  ma. 

F.yder,  e-der. 
Eyre,  ar. 

Hadramaut,  hahd-rah-mr&t. 
Hague,  hagh. 

Aldan,  ahl-dahn'. 
Alderney,  aut'dtr-n?. 

Bii-ta'vi-a. 
Bath'urst. 

Casiquiare,  kah-se-ke-ah  'r£* 
Castile,  fc&s-tti1. 

Dalhousic,  dal-hoo'se. 
Dalmatia.  dal-tna  $he-a. 

Hainan,  ht-nan'. 
Hainault.  ha-no. 

A  1  e  i  n;on  ,  ti-la  ;/(  g)rsdn(,g\ 

Batiscan,  bah-tls-cahn'  . 

Castk-bar,  k&s-sel-bahr'  t 

D.ilton,  daul'ton. 

Hakodadi,  hah-ka-dak'de. 

Aleut  iaii,  a-lu'sKi-an. 

Baton  Rouge,  bat  tin  roozh. 

Catoche,  kah-io'cha. 

Damaras,  dah-mah'raz. 

Falkirk,  fan?  kirk. 

Halle,  hahfle. 

(   Alexandria,  ili-tgz-an*  dr*i-a. 

Bayonnc,  bait-yon'  . 

Cato'kffl, 

Darm'ctta,  dam't-M-ta* 

Falkland,  _/**«£'/««</. 

Hamburp,  h&tn'-boorg* 

(   Algeria,  a/ti-ft-'ri-.i. 

Bayou  la  Konrclie,  /?/W  lAfoorsh. 

Cat'te-g5t. 

Danbury,  d&n'bcr-e* 

Kal  mouth,  /dl'  ninth. 

Ham'ni' 

Aliaska.  tU-yahs'kak* 

Beaucaire,  bo-care'. 

Canca,  koiv'kah. 

Da'msb. 

Faroe,  faro,  orfah'ro. 

H  .mi]  shirt-,  hamp'shir. 

Alicante.  a'h-lc-kahn'ta. 

Beaufort,  (Eng.)  bd'/nrt, 

C.ixamarca,  kiih-hah-mahr'kah.' 

Daniibt',  tUmf&tt 

Kayal,yi-it///'. 

Har-ri-can'aw. 

my,  (//-/i"  -ga'  n't. 

(U.S.)  bit'fnrt  . 

Cayambe,  ki-ahm'ba. 

Dardanelles,  dar-dah-nelz'  . 

Kayoom,//-<w«'. 

Harz.  hahrts. 

Almaden,  a/il-ma/i-dt-n'. 

Becanconr,  b&-cftn'  coor  . 

Cayenne,  £/-?«'. 

Darfur,  dahr-foor'. 

Feniando  Yuifer-nahn'dop*. 

H.i^t'ings. 

•  k.  an'nik. 
Alsace,  ahl-sass'. 

Bechuanas,  bet-choo-ah'  naz. 
BihrHtig. 

Caynga,  kti-ytt'gjl. 
Celebes,  stt'c-faz. 

,  dah-r?-en'  . 
Darmstatt.  dahrm'  stahtt. 

FSrroi'*. 

Hatteras,  h&t'er-at. 

Altai,  ahl-t'i  . 

Beirut,  baroot. 

Cephalonia,  se/-ah-Id'nc-ah. 

Dartmouth,  ilart'  ninth. 

HaverhiU,  kav'tr-it. 

Altam.ih  i.  anl-ta-ina-haiu  , 

B41-fact'i 

(  'L'KUII,  sc-rahm'  . 

Davenport,  dar'en-t>ort. 

Fiesole,^?-^^'^-/*?. 

Havre,  haht'r. 

Altinuhl.  ahlt'  mit/il. 

Belle  Isle,  bel-zl'. 

Cerr^o,  cher'e-go. 

Dauphmc,  dc-fc-na  . 

I-'in^al,  finz-zaur. 

Hawaii,  hah-^vah't,  or  hah- 

Amherst.  ain'erst. 

Beloochictan,  bel-oo-chis-tahn'  . 

(,!i-ti-ne,  iset-ing-gt. 

I  >i  i  >  .in,  dfk'an. 

i-.  *  fin-is-t&r'* 

Havti,  hit  if. 

Ami-ins. 

Bengal,  beii-gaul'. 

Ceuta,  su-t&. 

Delagoa,  del-a-go'a. 

¥\w&i/c-0rd". 

Hebrides,  hei'  ' 

Amirante,  nm-i-ri\nt'  . 

B             la,  I'en-ga'lah. 

Cevennes,  sa—.'cn. 

I>L-lt;ado,  del-^ah'do. 

Fittre,yf/'/r*i. 

Hediaz,  hij-ahz  . 

Amoc  D.irta,  alt'  moo   dah'r~i-n. 

Beni,  ba-ne'. 

Ceylon,  se'loi  or  si-Ion'. 

Delhi,  dtl't.  ' 

Fmnie,  f?-dtf  ma. 

Heiiclberg,  hl'del-btrg. 

Amoor.  ah-  moor'. 

Benicia,  be-nV  shf-a. 

Chagrcs,  c/ta/i'g-rfs. 

Demavuiid,  dlm-ah-vcud'  . 

tli<r',-~dah. 

Helena  (St.),  X. 

Am-rll'sir. 

Benin,  bcn-en  . 

Chaleur,  shah-twr'. 

Dembia,  dftn'be-ah. 

Fonseca,_A'«-.t.i'Xvi#. 

Hel'go-land,  or  Hcl'I-go-:and. 

Am'ster-dAin. 

lierar,  ba-rahr'  . 

Chalons,  shah-lt»i(£)'. 

Denis,  da-nc. 

p'ormentara._/<'r-»f^  n-ia  'rah. 

Hel'sinc-fors'. 

Anadyr,  an-n-J 

Beresina,  ber-e-zf'  nan* 

Cliamplain,  sham-plan'  . 

Dennis,  dftt-is. 

I'  "HI  \\\\i±n,for-mb'sa. 

Hil'mund'. 

*    J    Anahuac.  &ft-a-wA&. 

1 

Chatham,  chat'  am. 

Des  Moines,  da-  mo  in'. 

inx,ytf-t'i>'. 

Hcn-lo']>e». 

•..  a-nahm'  . 

I',L-r'lin. 

(  :!i.uidiere,  s/id~de-air'. 

Dessau,  de&  SPIV. 

[''reiberg,_/r/'^r^'. 

Herat,  htr-xht'  . 

mjln'. 

Bermudas,  ber-mit'  daz. 

Chapala,  dtah-pah'iah. 

Detmold,  det'tnolt. 

\:rt\\)\\*%>%fri'boorg. 

Herault,  ha-rb. 

:    >    Audi.--,  iin-({<--f. 

Kci  IK',  bcrn. 

Chatauqna,  shah-tali'  qua. 

Dc-troit'. 

Frio,  frt'o. 

Hereford,  hir'f-furd. 

/?    Andorra,  ahn-ii.tr'  rah. 

Berwick,  ber'  ik. 

Cheliffe,  sht-lcf. 

Dhawalagiii,  tlii-'u.-iti-ii-ghsr're. 

Fnsche  Haff,/r«//V  hahf. 

Hertford,  hart'  ford. 

\        •-  .i-y,  Atig'iri-St. 

Besancon,  bft-sun{g}-s0H(g)' 

Chelsea,  chel'&e. 

Di.unantiua,  iit-nh-}inih>i-tt'nah. 

..  fr't-'f-an. 

Hernia;                        ^^ihn-staht'  . 

Ui.ifta,  l<?-fif'rd. 

Cheltenham,  chflt'nam. 

Diarbekir,  de-ahr-btkr.' 

Herrnhut,  hfrn'hobt. 

(    Ancost  ur.i,  ahn-trds-foii'r.th. 

Bielukha,  be-a-loo'kah. 

Chemnitz,  kem'nits. 

Dieppe,  tif-cp'  . 

Fuego,  fiva'go. 

Herzegovina, 

,.  anr-gkiPta, 

Anhah,  sihn'hah'i. 

KaJ&S""*;* 

Cheniung,  shf-mUHg'. 
Cherbourg)  sJ&r-boarg'. 

Dijon,  dc-zhon(g}'. 
Dinaric,  de-ntir  ik. 

Fuegos,  foo-a'poct. 

hert-seh-go-ve'nx  h  . 
Hesse,  ktss. 

• 

Bnig'en.' 

Chesapeake,  chfs'a-pZk. 

Dnieper.  nf-'/>fr. 

Funen,_/w'«f«. 

Hiercs,  e'air. 

Antietam,  An-t'ctun. 

Birmingham,  for'  mtn£-  &ni. 

Cheyenne,  shf-cn'  . 

Dniester,  itfs'ttr. 

Furncaiix,  foor-nb'  . 

Hln-d6-stan'. 

i  -ni-sli'. 

1'.  anco,  blan^'ko. 

Chiavari,  ke-ah-vah'  re. 

Domingo,  dc'-ming'e;d. 

Hinan,  hi-nahn'. 

.  -  1/1. 
i  n  -tt'lz. 

IllanquiIIa,  blahn-kcl'yah. 

Blenheim,  hlc>i  t>n. 

Chicago,  she-kau'gd. 
Chihuahua,  che—,vah'it>ah. 

Dominica,  <ltuit-i-ttj'kah. 
Donegal,  d$n-~'-gauC  . 

G 

Hoangho, 
kb-ftnz'ho'i  or  tvhang'kv. 

:             • 

Bloemfontem,  bioo  m-fdn-fin!  . 

C'hili,  chll't  or  cht'le. 

Dordogtie,  dor-doit^g*?* 

Gairdner,  gard'ner. 

HoTien-Io-he. 

':'  it.th. 

Blots,  bl-.v.ih. 

Chiloa,  che-lo-a'. 

Dorpat,  dor'paht. 

L'^os,  gdh-!a.h'  pan-goSi    or 

•:i,  hoPst'in. 

Ap'eiMiMiesi 

Boa  Vista,   bo~ah  ves'tah. 

Chimborazo,  chim-bo-rah'zo. 

Dos  Patos,  ddce  fah'toce. 

i*,r»-/.i<i-/>fi'g0s. 

l.e,  hbryok. 

Ap-pa-lach'ee. 

•,  I'd-  %d-  'all'. 

Chi'na. 

Dovre  Kield,  dovrtfe-tld'. 

(ialatT,  g-iik  ftif:!:- 

Honda,  bn-dah. 

Ap-pa-lach-i 

Bohmer  Wald,  boo'  m,-r  wahlt. 

Chip'pe»wa. 

Donro,  doo'ro. 

Gnhcia,  gftl-tsh'e-a. 

Honduras,  hon-dbb'ras. 

ion,  aJip-shii-rdn'  . 

Bokhara,  bft-kiiii'mk. 

Cholula,  clin-ho'lah. 

Drave,  drahv. 

Rftlhnfts,  gahl-t'nahs. 

;d  u  ,  hd-no-tob^too. 

Apurimac,  ah-pa-j-rt-m  ih:'. 

i  ,  bo-lon'yah. 

Cliristiama,  kr~is-tc-ah'  ne-ah. 

Dresden,  drfJdrn. 

,  gahi-lip'0-lf. 

Hi'tham,  hot  h'  am. 

\\  -,t'b!-a. 

Bolor,  bd-lor'. 

Chudleigh,  chftd'tf. 

Di'oghtdn,  droh  '  ht-da. 

Galveston,  gal'vts-ton. 

'inc.  hoQ-sa-ton'  ik. 

Ara^uav,  ah-rah-gw~:'. 

ray'. 

Chuquibamba,  choj-ke-!>ahin'i'ah. 

Dronlheini,  drdat'em. 

(  ',.-..  \\.\y,  gauit'ta&* 

H.iwth.  hotk. 

Ar'al, 

Bonifacio,  bon-t-Jah'chj. 

Bomn,  bo-nen  . 

(  'lni([ur..ica,  fht>t>-kc-sah'kah. 
Cibao,  se-bah'  'o. 

Dubuque,  «/.v 
Dnero,  doo-ti'rd. 

s.  g&nfjeX* 
Garonne,  gah-ron'. 

Hnalli^a.  -tiihl-yah'gah. 
Hue.  hop's. 

"•-!;?-^;['a-gd> 

Bordeaux,  />.>»•  r-di"'1  . 

(  'mi  .1,  then'  kah. 

Duida,  dtue'dah. 

Genesee,  jtn-f-tf'. 

Hutrsta.  ttvf'kah. 

Ardennes,  ahr-d?n    o;  akr'den. 

jrai,  botfn&n  ser-i. 

Cuidad  Real,  tf-w-dahd  ra-ahl'  , 

DumbovitUi  dilm-l'o-'nt'sa. 

Hyderabad,  ht-iifr-a-bahd*. 

Arequipa,  <ih-rft-ke'f>ih. 

Boulogne^  boo-lo  >i(£)'. 

Civiti  Vecchia, 

Dulce,  dool'sa. 

Genevit  -. 

llvdrabad.  hi-dra-bah<T 

Argentine,  ahr','?n-ten. 

Bourbon,  boor'bon. 

chf'iv-tah  -'ek'kl-ah. 

Dumfries,  dum-frece*. 

Genoa,  j?n'i*-a 

IKvus,  hi-a.r'. 

i;.  'iii-i-s,  bttorzh. 

Clonmel,  klon  -mil'. 

T)una,  du'nah. 

.  zha-rahf. 

Ariege,  fih-r?-  1  ,>'/'. 

Ilonss.i,  boo'  sah. 

T>uncansbv,  dunk'anz-^y. 

Geysers,  gh:'strz. 

I 

Armagh,  ahr-m  ik'  . 

BrazoS]  brah'zosc. 

(  "tian/a,  hi't-iii:  -• 

Dmulalk,  'dun-<iaitk'  . 

Gbadamcs,  gah-dah'mfs. 

Arnhein,  ahrn'him. 

Brem'en. 

Cobija,  ko-te'ltah. 

Dvmedin,  dun-id*  in. 

t'.h.iuts,  fiiuis. 

Idaho,  i'd>i-h?>. 

•,.  ar-twa*. 

MI,  bresld. 

Coblentz,  kd't>l?>tt<;. 

DurangO]  dtt-rnhn^'s^o. 

Ghent,  A 

:h'pa. 

A-shaii'tee,  or  ahsh-.i 

I'.ict  1^,1.1-.  f't;  -tuhn(  £•}'. 

Ctichabamba,  kd-chah-bahm'bah. 

1  >'  \    i  ti.m,  diir-bahn'  . 

C.lui/nce,  guz'nf. 

5 

Ash  wain  pi,  ash-jtt  -th-nVpi, 

:',  brit'nn. 

Cofre  d«  Perote,  kofr  df  pa'  >-,>:. 

Dwina,  dive'nah. 

I'.ihr.iltar,  ;";-/'?•  utl'tar. 

Illitnaiu,  fl-ve-tnah'ttf. 

Assam,  ahs-sahm'  '. 

Bruges,  broo'jiz,  or  broozh. 

(  'iih.dmila.  kf>-l  ih-:i'~-'  lah. 

C.ihoon,  jt-hobn'. 

Illinois,  t/-t-MMC/tt  or  not'. 

As-sin'l-boine. 

l!uda,  hoo'da. 

(  'nimbi  a,  ko-i-nt'f'raJt, 

Gila,  /:-  ' 

In.i^ua.  f-nti'i' 

Asuncion,  ah-soon'  $7-ptt. 

I3uenaventuni, 

Cojutepeque,  kd-lwe-ta-f-a'ka. 

• 

:  -gh'irr'krtk. 

Atacama,  ah-tah-t'nh'-inah. 

lnt'<i-nnh-Tfn-ioo'-rah 

(  'ohni.i,  ko-ie  m  ih. 

i:'bio,  Sp.  a'bro. 

(tlasgow,  gLs  •• 

Inhainbane,  en  hahm-. 

Atchafalava,  &ch-af-&-li'&. 

Ayre,  btvfn  i'ra, 

Colo^nr,  ko-lim'  . 

Kcuador,  fk-u<ah-dor'. 

Glommen,  gJont'en. 

Innspruck,  tns'proek. 

Atrato,  ah-trah'to. 

Buenos  Ayres,  bo'nus  a'rtz  : 

Comav.«uu,i,  kt>-in~;-ah'gwah. 

!'<l-r>  ninbe,  i/'kutn. 

Gloucester,  glfa'ter. 

Interlachen,  in'ter-lahk'-en. 

Augustine,  au-gus-tcn  . 

Span.  Pron.  bwet'nos  t'res. 

Comorin,  kant'o-rin. 

Edinburg,  td-in-b&r'ro. 

Gobi,  go'  be. 

lew.,,  ,-««,. 

NOTE.  —  The  pronunciation  of  the  proper  names  in  the  aboi>e  tabled/or  obvious  reasons^  has  only  been  approximately  gtvtn. 
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Iquique,  ?-*?'*4. 
Iran,  t-ruJtm'. 

L.i  ('.n.iyt.i,  lakfwi'rak. 
La  Hogue,  kog. 

M.iyt'imt1,  ma-yen', 
•  m,  tni~po'ck0' 

Nyan/a,  n't-  ah 
'-•  ••'suH. 

J'oughkeepsie,  po-kip'  si. 

•  f1  ''<''.<• 

S.uno.i,  sah-mb'ah. 
Sana,  sah-nah'  . 

I  Allure    lah-hor'  . 

M.u.ul.in,  mah-zakt-Jakri  '• 

Pregel,  pra'gel. 

S.ui  ]:. 

Irkut        \r-kwtsk1 

I_i  MatR-lu./.iA  mak*'ckak. 

>nek'a. 

Presque  Isle,  pmk  el'. 

sahn  bah-tolf-b-ma-o. 

I  sir  or  Iser,  i'ttr. 

Laos  /«*  V/. 

in,  mek'Un. 

. 

;.i  <•••.  f»  tf-'-nnig^s'. 

San  Hl.i-,  M///A. 

I  -«ere,  f-tSf  *t 

La  Pai,  iaft-ftiMt'. 

Medina,  ina-d,-'  >t<th. 

_ 

I'ruth,  prbbth. 

S.in  Km  j.i.  for'  hah. 

I*la  de  Pino*,  ?*7a  <A>  /?'wv*. 

•..lie,  tfl-rwttk-jMti. 

Iji  Puebla,  lakfweb'lak. 
La  Perousc,  Ian  fiii-reos'* 
u-lle.  ro-sktr. 

,  MdHiwy* 

Melbourne,  mfffurtt. 

(  'atiti,  ~i\ilt  hbb, 
(  )bidos.  b-Pt-'t! 

'-'''' 

Puerco,  p^vcrf  ko. 
I*  in.-  1  to  Principe,  pwer'to 

SSn  (  'U-iin  ntf,  ihi'  mahn(g\t. 
San  Diej^o,  sahn  ti,   .. 

San    I  )..niiii;;.i.   df  i::.  .- 

Ispahan,  Ij-^i-AdAx'. 
Isthmus,  ij  WHS. 

tor,  h\Hg'kits~ter. 
Landc 

M  'luii;,  ma-ling'. 
Memel,  m?>n'rt.  or  tna'tnfl. 

Ofinulgri-,  ok-mufghe* 

pren'sc-pa 
I'uno,  poo'  HO. 

San  Feinai.dn, 
sahn  f<-r->;itf;n't{j. 

ik-c*-!W-ml'. 
I  lambe,  e-t.tJim'nt. 
'  kak. 
'saJk. 
Utaccihuatl,  ?J-/   '  k-st-kwakff. 

Laramie,  J&r'd-me. 
<  ,  lahs'sah. 
L.msaime,  lo-ztihn'. 
lu  li'bahk. 
Leamington,  lem'ittg-toHt 

Men.ii,  men'i. 
Menain,  ma-nahm. 
Mendocino.  men-db-se'ttO. 
••  ,  ni^H'tii'  na- 
>  -stiff,  or  mer'  ced. 
M.'i.^ui,  mer-ghe'. 

Oke  miokee,  b-ke-fin-b  'ke, 
t  liJiotsk,  o-kvtsk1. 
Olmulz,  oi'  mnts. 
Omaha,  o'  ma-haw. 

Puma,  pbbn'tah. 
Purus,  pbb'rbbs. 
Putum.iyo,  f*w-to0-mifo. 
Pyrenees,  p'tr'en-ez. 

o. 

Sangajr,  sa/tn—^/ii'. 
San  Ju.ii]inti,  saltn  ho-ah-kcn'  . 
San  Jose,  saint  /n>--,:'. 
San  Juan,  <,,i>;  fW'-.tn  ;    Sp. 
tMM  h»i>-,ilin'  ,  dr  san  hwit/in'. 
San  Maieim.  sti/tu  »i,t/i~> 

.  tek. 

Menda,  mfr  e-dah. 

.nan,  o-tnann  . 

^c 

San   M.  ill.  is,   MI/HI  ii:ali-t<-'iihs. 

J- 

Leicester,  /es'ter. 

Merthyr  'J'ydfi!.  mer'thir  tid'ril. 
Mefthickftmau,  mc-shik'e-mo. 

1  till'  .a,  o-tna  ah. 

auatlilamlia,  kwaht-lahm'bah. 
iMtre  llras,  kahfr  brah. 

San  Miguel,  s,ahn  uif-^Iu'l'  . 
San  1'-  dm,  \<I/IH  fa'dro. 

;  «n,  kJki*.   t 

Leman,  ta-mahn(gf. 
Leominster,  Ib-wtn-ster* 

Mesilla,  ma-set'yah. 
ML-.SJH.I.  mes-st'nah. 
Met/.,  jitttSi  or  mace. 

Oiitonagon,  dn-to-nang'on. 

• 

QuebeCf  kiw-ltek'. 
(Jwentin,  kwentin. 
no,  kn-rn-tah'-ro. 

San  Salvador, 
Santa  Cruz,  san'ta  krfws  ;   Sp. 

niuic.i,  /(l-;«ii'X.iA- 
Unmi,  y<i*«'w<--«<M. 
|.ui  M.i\    ii.  fi'/w  tni'en. 
ura,  hak'poo'rak. 

Le  Puy,  U  p-'tf 
Lichteniels,  iik'ten-feh. 
Lille,  #/. 
Liechtenstein,  fek-ten-sttn. 
Lini-i,  le'mah. 

Mrll  ,;',   mUZ. 

Mr/ene,  mez-ane'. 
Mfurnbiro,  mfftm-be'ro* 
Miako,  me-ah'k<>- 
M  ichipicoten,  mich-"t-p"i-kb'ten. 

Ori/aba,  b-re-sah't'ah. 
Orkneys,  orh' 
Ortegal,  br-ta-gahl'- 
Oruba,  o-roo'bah. 

(,)iii!n'ion,  ki-hn-t  ,"»/(  t;-)', 
(^uilimane,  ke-lc-mah'nuh. 
Quiloa,  ke'lo-ah, 
Quito,  ke'tb. 
Quor'ra. 

sahn'tak  krooth. 

Santa  Fe,  sahn'  tah  fa. 
Santa  re  m,  sahn-tah-r,-n(  g)'  . 
Santiago,  sahn-te-ali'go. 

S.u.iii',  son. 

'•is  se. 

•-,  k-tiwzh'  , 

Milan,  rnil'an. 

'   '        X      /   '  /   X      /'                            *          ' 

Saratov,  sa/i-rah-t5;>'. 

i    _  ava,  y<i'-' 

Lincoln,  i:uk'un. 

Mille  Lacs,  mellahk. 

O.shkosh,  os/i  AW//. 

Sarawak,  sa/i-rah'iva/ik,  or 

.  ArtA-piMVy. 
,  edburgh,  jed'bur-ro. 
.'ena,  ya'naJi. 
Jersey,  jtr'te. 
Jihoon,  jf-haon  . 

Lipari,  lip'ii-re. 
Lisbon,  liz'bun'  . 
Llano  Kstac.ulo, 
I'  yah'  no  est-lah-kah  do. 
Llanos,  /Vi//W(V. 

Mindanao,  uriji-dah-nah'o. 
Miniian,  ming'gatt' 
Mtnho,  men'yo, 

M  iramichi,  nnr-ft-me-she'  . 

Oswego,  os-iue'go. 
Otranto,  o-trahn'to. 
Ottawa,  ot'ta-ivah. 
Ouro  Preto,  o-ro  pra'to- 
Ouse,  ooz. 

• 

Rabatt,  rak-baht'. 
Racine,  ra-sen', 
Radack,  rah'dahk. 
Rainier,  ra'tter. 

Saskatchewan,  sfts-ktS<.h'e-u'tinn'. 
Sault  St.  Maiy, 
Fr.  so  sahn  mah-r?, 
usually  called  sob  sent  ma'ri. 

\Q\\c\tj#ne-*t. 
Joannes,  zho-ahn'nes- 
Jorullo,  ho-rooFyo. 
Juan  de  Fuca,  /*'<»«  defu'ka. 
Sp.  hbo-akn  dafoo'kah, 
Juan  Fernandez. 

1  ,i  iii  ,•  ,  Iw.ihr. 
Loirc-et-Cher,  tivahr-a-shar. 

London,  lun'diin. 
Loo  ChtK>,  fob  chbb. 
Lopatka,  lo-pat'ka. 
\  oa    \  i;.;elos,  Ibce  an'-jt&z. 

Mliini,  me-reen(gY. 
Mi^soloiighi,  mis-so-long-ghe, 
Mitylene,  m'i-t't-li~'  ne  . 
Mobile,  m  it-be  f. 
Mm  hn,  mb'kah. 

Mompax,  mom-poh'. 

Owasco,  o-wos'ko. 
O-wy'hee. 
Oyapok,  o-yah-pok'. 
Ozark,  b-zahrk\ 

p 

Raleigh,  rait'le. 
Ralic'k,  rah'lik. 
Rangoon,  rang-gbbn'. 
Ras-el-Had,  ra'liz-el-hahd'. 
Reading,  red'htg. 
Realejo,  re-ah-la'ho. 
Recherche,  re~shershf  . 

Savnnur,  sb-mitr'. 
Save,  .!<*/;?',  or  sa~'. 
Sav'oy,  or  sahv-ivah'  . 
Sayansk,  s't-ahtisk'* 
Scafell,  skah'fel. 
Schaffhausen,  shah  f  -how'  zen. 
Schelde,  or  bcheldt,  skell. 

Sp.  hoo-ahn-fer  nahu'dlth. 
'^joob.  f 

Los  K(K|iic^f  loc.'  ro'kez. 
Louisiade,  !iw-l-~-j-ahd'. 
Louvain,  Ioo~v3n'  . 

Montana,  mon-tah'na. 
Mont  Hlanc,  mon(g)  blon(gV  . 
Monte  Christi,  mon'tt  krts'te- 

JL  . 

Pacarima,  pah-kah-rV  ma. 
Padang,  pahd-ahng'. 

Recife,  ra-se'-fa. 
Reggio,  red'jo. 
Reikiavik,  ri'ki-a-vik. 

Schemnitz,  shem'mtz. 
Schenectadv,  ske-nek'ta-dt. 
Scioto,  si-o  to. 

iucar,  koo'kar. 
1.1  ut. 
ungfraw,  yoong'frow* 
uuiata,  jii-ni-at'a. 

,  fo'el. 
Low  ,-stoft,  Ib-stoft, 
Lublin,  Ibb'blin. 
Lucerne,  tbb-sern', 
Lufiji,  loo-fe'je. 

Monte  Diablo,  mon'ta  de-ah'blb. 
Montenegro,  mon-ta-na'gro. 
Monterey,   mon-ta-ra'  . 
Montevideo,  tnott-te-vid'e-o^  or 

Padua,  pad'ybo-a. 
Paisley,  pazTt. 
Palenbang,  pal-em-b&ng'. 
Palestine,  pal'es-tin, 
Palk,  pauk. 

Reno,  ra'  no, 
Restigouche,  rcs-fe-goo'sha. 
Keu^s,  rnce, 
Reval,  r&v'af,  or  rev'ahl. 
Revillagigedo, 

Schleswip,  shies'  ivig. 
Schoharie,  sko-har'e. 
Schoodic,  skbb'dik. 
Schuylkill,  skbbl'kil. 
Suluvei  in,  s/ttva-rctt'. 

l,iU.u;.i.  Icfl-^fHt/t'it.i. 

Montgomery,  mont-gftm-er-i. 

Palm.is,  pahl'mahs. 

ra-vcl'yah-he-Jia'do. 

sdiiv,  sin. 

•^> 

Luneburg.  li>o-ite-boorg* 

Mont-mo-ren'cy,  Fr. 

Palos,  pah'lbs. 

Rheirns,  rents. 

Scin,  si'o. 

K. 

Lupat.i,  Ivb-pah'tnh. 

mon(  (r}-mo-ra  hn(g}-  se'. 

Pampas,  pahm'  pahs. 

Rhodes,  rbdz. 

Scutari,  skbb'tah-re. 

Kaffa,  kahffah. 

Luxemburg,  inks'  em-burg. 

Mont-ser-rat',  Fr., 

Panama,  p&n-a-mah  '  ;  Sp. 

Riad,  re-ahd'  . 

Segre,  sa'gra. 

^^kaWfir. 

Luzon,  loo-zbn'. 

mon(g)-se:r-rah  '. 

pah-nah-mah. 

Richibucto,  rish-e-buk'to. 

Segura,  sa-goo'rah.                           '     , 

Lynn,  fin. 

Moray,  mur'a. 

Papieti,*  Ar^-AT-d'/t1. 

Richelieu,  re'she-lbb. 

Seine,  san. 

K  urwan,  kir-wahn1  ', 

Lyons,  li'tinz. 

Morena,  mo-ra'nah. 

Papua,  pafi'o-a,  we  pah'pbb-ah. 

Rideau,  re-do'* 

Scnaar,  orsennaar,  sen-nahr'. 

KiUli.iri,  ktih-lah-hah're. 

\ 

Moscow,  tubs'  ko. 

Para,  pah-rah'  '  . 

Riesen  Geberge,  re'  zen 

Senegal,  sen-e-ganf.                         (     i 

Kalamazoo,  kal-a-ma-zob'  . 

VL 

Moselle,  mb-z$l'* 

Paraguay,  pah-rah-giva*  ,  or 

ga-ber'-gfli. 

Sereth,  sa-ret*. 

Kamchatka,  kam-chat'  ka. 

Mo'sul. 

pah-rah-gw?  '. 

Rimou'iki,  re-mobs'ke. 

Serra  Kspenhaco, 

.         Kanawlia,  ttan-nah'iv.ih. 
Kandahar,  kahn-da-hahr*  . 
Kino,  kah'no. 

Maas,  mah  ahs. 
Macao,  ma/t-kah'o,  or  tuah-k&ur'  . 

Macassar,  ma-kit  s-ttr. 

Moulmein,  manl-men'. 
Mozambique,  mo-zam-bek'. 
Mulahacen,  moo-lah-ah  -then'. 

Parahybn,  pah-rah-e'  bah. 
Paramaribo,  par-a-mar'i-bo. 
Parana,  pah-rah~nah'  . 

Riobamba,  re-o-bahm'bah. 
Rio  de  la  Plata, 
re'o  da  lah  plah'tah. 

serr'ah  ts-pen-yah'  so.    ' 
Sesheke,  sa-sha'ka. 
Seychelles,  sa-shef  . 

K.msa^,  kahn'saS)  or  kattzas. 

Mackinac,  tnak"t~naw. 

Mulden,  mool'den. 

Paranagua,  pah-rah-nah-%-tvah'  . 

Riga,  re'gah. 

Shamo,  shah-mb'. 

K.ira,  kah'rah. 

Madawaska,  Mad-a-ivos'kaf 

\lurchisnii,  vtnr'ch'i-son. 

Paranahyba,  pah-rah-nak-e'bah. 

Rio  (Jrande  (Texas),  ri'o  Grand. 

Shanghai,  sltang-hi'  . 

Kar.ikorum,  kah-rah-kb'ritm. 

Madeira,  ma-de'ra. 

vlur-rum-bid'gee. 

Parecis,  pah-ra-ses'  . 

Rio  Grande  (§.&.')re'ograhn'da. 

Shary,  shah're- 

Madrid,  mad-rid1. 

Muscat,  mus-kat'. 

Parime,  pah-rc'ma- 

Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 

Shasta,  shas'ta. 

.  kihrfstahtt. 

Maelstrom,  snTil'strnm. 

\luscatine,  mus-ka-tin'. 

Parina,  pah-re-nah'  . 

re'o  grahn'da  del  nor'ta. 

Shenandoah,  shim-an-ad'ah. 

•  oo,  kaJtr'bb, 

Maestricht,  mahs'trikt. 

Mysore,  m'i-sor'. 

Passau,  pahs'sow. 

Rio  Janeiro,  ri'ojan-e'ro,m 

Shiraz,  she-rahz'  . 

,  kah-zahn'. 

Magadoxo,  mag-:i-doks'  o  ;  Port. 

Pasto,  pahs'to. 

re'o  ja-nafrOm 

Shumla,  shoom'lnh. 

muh-^ah-db'sho. 

N 

Pan,  po. 

Rio  Negro,  re'o  na'gro. 

Sierra  Acarai,  se-er'ah 

Katahdm,  ka-iah'din. 
Keirsarge.  ker'sarj. 

Magalhaens,  mah~gahl-yah'ens. 
Magdeburg,  md^'  de-boor  g. 

Nablus,  nah-bloos'  . 

Patos,  pah'toce, 
Pavia,  pah've-ah. 

Rio  Pecos,  re'o  pa  kos. 
Rio  San  Juan,rr  o  sahn  hoo-ahn'  . 

ah-kah-r'i*  . 
Sierra  Estrella,  es-trel'yah.    • 

Magellan,  mcth-jel'an  ;  Span. 

Nagasaki,  nah-gah-sah'  kc  . 

Pechili,  pa-che-le'. 

Rio  Santiago, 

Siena  Leone,  s't-er'a  lc-b'  ne  ; 

Ken.it,  ke-nah'e. 

;//  ih-hel-yahn. 

Namaqua,  nah-mah'  qtia. 

Pecos,  pa'kbs. 

re'o  sahn-te-ah'go. 

Sp.  se~?r'ah  la-o'na. 

\  i,  kf'ne~ah. 

Mageroe,  mah'ghe-ro. 

Namur,  nah-mnr'. 

Peipus,  pa'e-poos. 

Riviere  du  Loup, 

Sierra  Madre,  mahd'ra. 

Keren,  kit-ren'. 

",  miid-ib'ra. 

Nancy,  ndn'-sl. 

Peking,  pe-king'. 

re-ve-air  du  loo'. 

sierra  Morena,  mo-ra'nah. 

Kerguelen,  kerg'e-len. 

Magillicuddy^s  Reeks, 

Nanking,  n&n-king'. 

Pelew,  pf-lit'. 

Rochefort,  rash-far'* 

sierra  Nevada,  na-rah'datt. 

Kermadec,  kfr-ma-dek'. 

mag'ly-cnd-. 

Nanllng,  nahn-ling'* 

Pel  ing,  pa-Hng'. 

Rochelle,  ro-shell. 

5ihoon,  se-hbbn'  . 

Khanat,  kahn'at. 

Mahon,  mah-hone'. 

Nantes,  nants. 

Pembma,  pem'be-nak. 

Rodrigues,  rbd-reg,  or 

Sinai,  si'ni^  or  si'rta-i. 

Khingan,  kht-gahn'  . 
Kluva,  Xv'rw/i. 

Mainiatchin,  mt-mah-chen'  . 
Ma-jor'ca,  mah-jorfcah. 

Nantucket,  ndn-ttik'et. 
N'.ipii,  nah'po. 

Penas,  pen'yahs. 
Pe-nob  scot. 

rb-dreg'ez. 
Roque,  rbk. 

Miide,  sind. 
Singapore,  s'tng-gah-pbr'  . 

Ki.tclu.i,  ke-ahk'tah. 

Mak-o-lo'lo. 

Narbonne,  nahr-bttn'  . 

Penzance,  pcn-zanss*. 

Roraima,  rb-ri'-mah. 

Siout,  se-bbt'  '. 

K. 

Maladetta,  mah-lah-dlt'tah. 

Narragansett,  ndr-a-gan'set. 

Pere  Marquette,  per  mar-ket'. 

Rosario,  ro-sah're-o. 

Sinope,  sin'b-pf. 

Kiev,  ks-ev'. 

Malay,  ma-la  , 

Natal,  nah-tahl'  . 

Pernambuco,  per-nahm-bbb'ko. 

Rosenau,  ro-zen-tnv. 

Sioux,  sbb;  Fr.  se-bb'. 

Kiliniinj  iro,  kil-e-mahn-jah-ro'  .      Ma'.iy  na,  ma-lfMa. 
Killarncy,  kil-ahr'ni.                         Malheur,  mal-oor  • 

Natchez,  nash'ez. 
Natch  itoclies,  nach-'i-tbch'es. 

Perouse.  pa~rooz'. 

Rotterdam,  rbt-er-dam'. 
Rouen,  rbb'en  ;  Fr.  rivong. 

Sir  Darin,  s?r  dah'rc-ah. 
Sirinrgur,  ser-ing-ah-goor*  . 

Kingkitan,  kinf'ke-tah'o. 

Mallicollo,  mal-le-cof  lo. 

Navarmo,  nah-i>ah-re'no. 

Persia,  perf$hi-a. 

Ron  mania,  roo-mah  'ne-ah. 

Ska^-i    Kad;.  ikag'er  rak. 

Kmnaird,  lain-ird'. 

Malo,  mah'lb. 

Navarre,  ttah-vahr'  . 

Perugia,  pe-rbb'jah. 

Rovuma,  ro-voo'tna. 

Sncetiw,  siit'-bbv'. 

Kirghiz,  kir-ghez'. 

Malta,  matt?  tah. 

Neagh,  na. 

Pescara,  pcs-kah'rah. 

Roxo,  ro'ho. 

Socotra,  so-kb'traht  or 

Kirkcudbright,  kir-koo'bri. 

Mamore,  mah-mo-ra' 

Neckar,  nek'ar. 

Pesth,  pest. 

Rugen,  ru'ghen. 

sbk'o-trah.    J 

,  ki-zang'ga. 

Manaar,  mah-nar'. 

Negrajs,  neg-rice't 

Petchora,  pitch'  o-rah. 

Rustchuk,  rbbst-chook'  . 

Sofala.  so~fah'lah.  wsa'fah-lah.    , 

K  ,11.111,  ke-oo-st-oo'  . 

Managua,  mah-nuh'  givak. 

Negro,  nagro. 

Petropaulovski, 

Rutland,  rut'  land. 

Solimoes,  so-fr'tiidz. 

Kizil  Irm.ik,  k'tz'tl  er'mak. 

Mana->arowar, 

Ncilgherry,  nel-gher're. 

Pa-tro-po^i>-loo'  she. 

kutledge,  riit-lej  '. 

Somali,  so-maw'le. 

Kim,ch'--v,  kle-oo-shfv'  . 

mah-nah-sa  h'rb-ahr. 

Nemours,  na-moor'. 

Philippine,  filf  i-p'in. 

Ryswick,  riz'ivik  ;  Dutch, 

Somerset,  sum'er-set. 

<berg,  ken'  igz-berg. 

Manchuria,  mtin-choo're-a. 

Neosho,  ne-o'sho. 

Pichincha,/^-£'///w'c/i<?//. 

'Oinme,  sont. 

•'  -ihk. 

Manitoba,  man-e-tb'ba. 

Nepigon,  ita'pe-gon. 

Pico  de  Teyde,  pe'ko  de  ti'de. 

onderwauMn, 

Kokan,  ko-kiihn'- 

Manitouiin,  tntiii-e-tbb'fin. 

Neuchatel,  ntish-ah-ttl'  . 

Pietetmaritzburg, 

s. 

s0n-tff>-s-h<*;t''-~i'n,    ' 

i.i,  ka-le-mah'  QV  ko-ii-'  m.ih  .    M.itmheim,  mtihn'hlm. 

Neuse,  it  us. 

pe-ter-mar'  its-burg. 

Soongaria,  sbbn£-gaJi're-ah.            ': 

KVrnorn. 

Maracaybo,  mah-rah-k'i'bo. 

Neusiedler,  not-sed'ler. 

Pilcomavo,  ptl-ko-nn'o. 

saale,  sah'le. 

Sophia,  so-fe'aii. 

atz,  ken'ig^-grahts. 

Maranliam,  mar-a-nam'  . 

New  Strelitz,  noi  sira'lits. 

Sabine,  sah-lvn'. 

•orata,  so-rah'tah. 

i>crg.  ken-iff$-berg. 
Kor-do-f.in,  kor-do-fahw  * 

Maranliao,  uiali-rnhn-yahn'. 
Marajo,  ntah-rah-zhb'  , 

Nevada,  na-vah'dah. 
Newcastle,  nu'kas^l. 

Piscataqtia,  pis-kat'a-kivay, 
Pisuerga,  fi'-siver'  gah. 

Sabrina,  sah-bre'nah. 
Saco,  sah'ko. 

orel,  so-rcl'  . 
oudan,  tSb-dfthlft 

Kucnlun,  kwett'labn'. 

Ma  ran  on,  mah-rahn-ybn1  . 

Newfoundland,  ini'f  find-land. 

Pitea,  pit'e-o. 

sacrament  i  .,  sak-ra-men'to. 

•^pandau,  spahn'dow. 

Knr,  kbbr. 

Margarita,  mar-gah-rc*  tah. 

Ngami,  ifga/i'mc. 

Placentia,  pla-sen'  she-a. 

Sadow.i,  sah'dt>-ah. 

partivento,  spa/ir-tt'-i'fn'io. 

tan,  kbor-dis-tahn'  . 

ti  >,  in<ih-re~ah'to. 

.  ni-aff'a-rah. 

Platte,  plat. 

Sa^li.ihen,  sah-gah-lc'en. 

[)L-//i.i,  spit'se-ah.                               [ 

Kurile,  kbb'ril. 

'  1  ila  ii  t  e  ,  mah-re  gah-lahnt*  . 

Nicaragua,  nik-ah-raJt  'gwah. 

Plymouth,  pliin'itth. 

Saginaw,  sift,r-i-fitr?v. 

5|>itzbcrgen,  spits'bcrgh'en* 

Kuro  Sivnf  koo'ro  se'r'O. 
Kurrachec,  kur-ah-che'  . 

Marietta,  ma-r~i-$t'a. 
Marihuana,  mah-re-giifah'nah* 

Nice,  ncs. 
Nic'-o-bar. 

Poitiers,  pot-tcrz'  ;  Kr. 
fwah-fe-a'  '  . 

S.iguenav,  stthg-e-na. 
Sahara,  sa-ha'rah^  or 

pree,  sprit. 
•itanovoi,  staft-nt*--;>oi'. 

Kyachta,  ke-ahk'tah. 

Maritza,  mah-r'tt'  xah. 

Niemen,  ne'tnen. 

Poland,  po'latul. 

sah'hiili-rah. 

t;i.  Maiia,  sahn'  tah  mah-re'<i 

Marocco,  ma-rok'o. 

Nieuweveld,  ny&w'velt* 

Pompeii,  pbm-pa'ye. 

5aigon,  si-gbn'. 

t.  Augustine, 

"T 

ilir-ka'sahs. 

Niger,  ni'j'er. 

Pondicherry,  pbn-de-shtr't. 

Snima,  zi'mah. 

sent  ft-n'-ifiis-fcfn'. 

* 

Marquette,  mahr-ket'* 

"Nijni  Novgorod, 

Popayan, 

~-.il.  nlo,  sah-lah  do. 

St.  Croix,  sent-kroy'. 

LialanH,  lak'land,  or  lofand. 

,,  mahr-salz. 

nezh'ne  n&v~go-rod*  ', 

po-p~i-ahn,  or  pb-pah-yahfi'  , 

Salimoes,  sah-le-mbz. 

t.  (ienevieve,  jfti-e-viev'  . 

t-dor'. 

Martaban,  itiahr-ta-bdn'. 

Niphon,  ni-fbn'. 

Popocatapetl,  pty-fw-k>ih-ta-p$tl'. 

Salinas,  sah-Ii'  waits. 

ti'il.itooni,  sti-lah-koom'  . 

!'t~boo-:ihn'. 
'-,//!''. 

Martinique,  mahr-fi-nek'* 

•    i'-,  uitih  "i-ka-ren1* 

Nipissjng,  mp-'t-sing'  . 
.   nem. 

Porongos,  po-ron  goce. 
Port  au  Prince,  port  b  prints. 

Saline,  sa-lfn'. 
Salisbury,  saufa'ber-l- 

tepiw,  step. 
treiitz,  strM-ets* 

La  Chute,  tah  shut. 

••  i  h  . 

Norwich,  itor'ij- 

Porto  Rico,  re'ko. 

Salomon,  sol'o-mon. 

Stromooli,  strom'bo-le. 

Ladroue,  la-drbn'. 
*ih. 

•',  mah-tah-ba*  la. 
MII'. 

Notre  Dame,  nbfr  dahm. 
N'ourse,  nbbrs. 

I'ortn  Seguro,  sa-goo'ro. 
Portsmouth,  ports'  mftth. 

Salonica,  sah-lo-ne'  kah  , 

Salia,  sahl't.ih. 

>uchona,  soc-ko'jiah. 
lucre,  soo'kra. 

1. 
'  ibrth. 

ih'tcr-horn. 

M.IIK  !i-Cliiink,  m.ink-chungk'. 

Novaia  Zemlia, 

Portugal,  pbrt'oo-gal, 

/><>  zen. 

Salui-ii,  sa/i/-T'<~n'. 
Salzburg,  sattlts'burg,  Ger. 

Sudctic,  su-det'ik. 
Suez,  sbb'ez;  Arab,  sbb-tz',  or 

Lago, 

Mau:in.iin,  ma  nl-nrin'  , 

Nueces,  niv,>' 

I'ototnar,  /•(•>-/<>'  inn  k. 

sa  nils  '  bdbrg. 

sbb-if  //-'. 

Mauritius,  mait-rish'i-us. 

Nubia,   noo'be-ah. 

Potosi,  po-to-sf\  or  po-to'se* 

Samana,  sah-mah-nah'  , 

Suir,  shur. 

—  ---  .  ^^^^  _™ 

: 
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Suleitn.in,  s 
Sum.  i  I'.i/, 

Sinn,  HIM,  ^ci 
Stimb.iw.i,  . 


.,  . 

S  11  rat,  soit-yiit',  or  soo-raht'  . 

Surinam,  sdo-r'i-in\in'. 

Susquehiuma,  nfo-4tar*4tfjt'dt. 

Smv.iiKT,  .v/r.-n  fic'n,-. 
Svv.tnstM,  tWOMfSt, 
Syracuse,  jjr',; 


Tabri/,  M/r.-Vc  -' . 
T.u  .i//..:,  t<i/t-kli,ii'.\fi. 

Tafilelt,  (Jlfe-ielt, 
Tali!  equali.  takffo-kwah* 

Tahiti,  t.ih-h-'t,-. 
Taiwan,  ti-ivtihn'. 
I"  i     •  •  1.1,  tak-tah-vti'rah. 

Tamatave,  t,ih-»i<ih-tah'va. 
Tananarive, 

T.in.irn,  trtli-nah'ro. 
'I'.ii'-.-.nyik.i,  ttihn-zahn-y'e'kiih, 
Tangier,  taAn-jJr  • 
T.insift,  f 'ti /i  it's  iff.* 
Tan,  /,i/iV,  almost  tow- 
Taos,  tti/t'os,  almost  tons. 
Tapajns,  tak~f>ah' zhos*  or 

tah-pak'hos. 

T.inf.i,  tiih-ri-'/ak. 
T.inm,  iiih'reni. 
Tasmania,  til^-iiiii'tii-a. 
'fYli.ul,  chad. 
Tdu:rni;_;ov,  chf'r'nf-g<n>. 
Ti'liirriiowit/,  .  her' i  n+>v  itz, 
Tuli.ima,  ta-hah'mak. 


•  ,  !,  -li  rithtt'. 

T'-liu.iiii'  ).'•(  ,  !a-iv<ihn-tti-f>lk'  . 
Trjn,    /,/  ' 

I  .   nil     '•    ' 

Ti-nri  itt'1,  /,•//-•;•-//''. 
TI'III;I  i    \,.i  ,  ,'.•/,    .••/  r  >/(•>-. 
T.-ii'.iti,  tf«  <///'  MI-  t?n-s?ft'. 
Tcnui-iiilatna,  tii-ki-n-dah'  mah. 
Ten  1-1:1,  fe>--\,i't  -/-,///. 
Tcrre  il.iuf,  /.:^  '-•  //,'/;  Fr. 

ftV/w/,  or  .', 
'IVtr,  M'W. 

Tr-ul.nia.  (a-cii-lah',/,1/1. 
Tcnchrln  ay,  tttt1  !&*-&?&, 
Tni-.r/--!-!  Mil. 
l\  w!  i  shury,  tnkt's'bcr-r'i. 
Tr/rnrn,  tes-kvo'  ko. 

.  tlinz. 
Thebes,  ;/v/'j. 

Theiss,  M-. 

Tliian  Shan,  tc-alui   s/iahn. 

Thibet,  /WV/f  or  //-/• 

Thiel,/!/. 

Thru,,,  A'-,,' 


Thioiwille,  tc-on-vcl'. 

Thoini-.  t,:'  111,1, 
Thiiin,  A»r«. 
Thur,  /«r. 
Ticino,  te-chc'no. 

'' 


, 
Ticrya  del  Fuego, 

tr-i'r'a  delfiva'go. 
Tiogn,  ti-o'gah. 
Tivtii,  th/ff-&. 
Titlis,  /I/-^. 
Tiinhuctoo,  titn-bitk'too* 
Timor,  it-more'* 
Titicaca,  te-tc-kati  kah. 
Tcnba'go. 
To-bolsk'. 
Tokio,  to'kl-o. 
Tocantins,  to-kahn-teti".. 
Tokay,  to-kiih'  ;  Hung-  to~koi'  . 
Tolema,  to-le'  wall. 
Touawanda,  totp&-iu$)i'  dah. 


Toiiqui ; 

j,  t,ir'ttt~0. 

Torta  .tht* 

Toulon,  /t'i>~/i"- 
Toulouse,  tdd'/odz'. 
Tom  ,n:.i 
Tun  luv.  t><,»--na' . 

,    .','>  . 

Tra-faJ' 

I  i  u     >.  i.il,  trtltts-vuhr. 

I  r     .        \]    ,    UltfS, 

,'-kor' » 

Tl'1-ln/iXI 

Tic  ,    M, mlrs,  /;  ,/v   itlOll'tfS. 

'  '//'/</ 1. 
!  /Vrt»s. 

Ti  incritn.llrr,  tring-ko-illtlh-le'. 

Troyes,  tritni/t. 

'>-t--i\!,  or  tre-fS'ta. 
Trinidad,  tr'tn-i-thlil. 

Truxillo,  trot'-hcl'yo. 

T.a<l.i.l,*'W,/<I//. 

Tu.it,  too-tiht'. 
Tin  .mi,  twk-sdn. 
Tucmnan,  too-koo-inuhn' . 
Tula,  too' Ink. 
Tulari;,  ioo-lah'ra. 
Tundra,  toon'dr.ih. 


Tunguska,  idd>i-gnds'k<tli. 
Turkestan,  tnr-'k.'s-talin' . 
Turnliout,  turn  lioo'. 
Tver,  /?'(ir. 
Tyrol,  ttr-rol', 
Tyrone,  tl-ron'* 

u. 

Ucayali,  oo-k'i~ah'lc. 

Udong,  0&-d&ng\ 

Uisi,  7t/;j/. 

Ujiji,  oo-je'je. 

Uim,  M/;«  ;  Germ.  &)/>«. 

Un^ava,  ung-gah'~<ah. 

Uniainesi,  oo-ne-ah-ma' se 


\  <>'r9. 

1  •'.*>•  r-mtJt-vik, 

1  ,  <>t*p'i,tl,-lnh. 

od-rM. 

1  •  f'  gnli. 

\  '  i  nun.  ill,  oi>-r<" 

Unilia  m  t>.i,  oo  -rotrthihm'faih. 

I  '  .h'.iui. 

//.i//. 

1  •  'V/  Xw. 

''M/. 

V. 

..///. 

(/rA. 

•  ;//-/„'. 

Valdait  Tit  /n'  if  i. 

Va'idivi.i,  :;i/il-,fr'.-r-ah. 
:''>l(g)s, 

"'^Ill-it  ;  Sn. 
vak-1: 

Valparaiso,  -,'tthl-f>ah-ri'so. 
Vaiic(*uv«rt  vilH-kt'i''  • 
\  ,ni   1  'irmaii,  fd/i  tii-'  in>in. 
Vanncs,  rah  it. 

'  ,''vu,  z'dh-noo'nh  lavoo. 
Vaud,  i»5. 

,   :•<»:(  t"}'(Li'. 
Vi'inlimic,  -;'iihii(  t^i-iioiii'. 
Venezuela,  vln-rz-itv'Ia/t  ;  Sp. 

pAHHl 

Venice,  ven'iss. 
Vcntuari,  i>cn-tw-nh're. 
\  en  '  'in/,  "ja'r>ik  k*-ods. 
VerniL-jo,  vZr-nia'lio. 
Verona,  -,'ii-ra'  ntik. 
Vichy,  ve-she'* 
Versailles,  vtr-s&lz1  '. 
Vienna,  w-en'mth. 
Vienne,  . 

\'(?,  Sp.  ;  t'/V"»  I"d. 
Villa  Kica,  zv/><iA  r^'/viA. 
\'iin-i-nnes(  vin-senz'  ;   Fr. 


Vindhya,  vittd'yah. 


Viti   I,.-vu,  vt'ti  l&'voff. 

Vitim,  .  , 

.r'. 

\', >  •.-''  .  •"'•  ''' 

vv. 

, ,  w  aw' bath. 

id  in. 

• 

W.ll.u   ',  .ilk. 

'•I rn. 
W.itunl;,  ivor' ik. 

'  ,--ttiw* 
Wenei.  i.ner, 

Wcsel,  wZ'ztt. 

"?'zfr ;  Germ,  wa'ztr. 

:>'ft'rr. 
Wheeling,  hvvl'ling. 

'k-n,  -tvls'tmh'di-n. 
.\,   ;,'/-///.  h'kak. 


Xenia,  sfn'ya. 
Xercft,  Sp.  Ai->- 

Xulla,  . 


Wjlkesharrt-,  with'- 
~' 


Winninisengec, 

Wi-n 


oski,  ivt-noos'kt'. 


H,  *&r& 

tor,  wMi  te, . 
Worms,  Tcwrw*. 

Wrekrm.  ' 

Wrex'ham. 
Wyandot,  wi-an-^St'. 
'  e'ruing; 


Wyoming,  wi-o't 


g, 
or  wVo+tning. 


x. 

Xarayes,  shak-r't'ts. 


tiekt'&\ 
t&'tH. 

•iii,  yant'-kithmi' . 
Vannotitli,   Y.ihr'muth. 
••  It  'rf . 

Yenisei,  yen-f-ttl'f. 
Yencsetftk,  ytttt-t&'ltk. 

'.  \  ru ,  vo -ko-hii  h ' mak. 

YOU  . 

Yosemitc,  yo~i$tn"i~tt. 
Ypres,  i'ffr. 
Ypsilanti,  ifi-si-Jdn'tt. 
Yssel,  li/T 

Yucatan,  fu-Jtah-t'ihn'. 

.  Yitn-nahn'. 
Yuthia,jT5/'^-oA. 

z, 


/.,.'.'•      .          •I-!\>   ,'• 
t-tltf"-' 

.    Zilfl 

ihn'tl. 

.  zahn~s."t-bahr' . 
.  z?r-tnaht'. 
Xtndt-r  Xt-c,  zi'der  sf. 
Zulu,  zoo'loo. 
Zurich,  zoo'rik- 
Zutuhen,  s&t'p, 
Zwolle, ; 


APPENDIX. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Polar  Diamcte 
Equatorial  Dia 

TAB 

Dimensions 

7  899.58  miles. 
.7,926.59      '.' 

LEI. 

»/  the  Earth. 
Equatorial  Cir* 
Superficial  Are 

.umference...  . 
a  197  3 

24,902.00      " 
0,ooo  sii.  miles. 

meter. 

TAQI  T   II 

ff  umber  of  Geor/raphical  wiles  in  a  Degree 
of  Longitude  under  each  Parallel  of  Lat- 
i'/int,;  on  the  Supposition  that  the  Polar 
Compression  of  the  Earth  is  ajj. 

TABLE  IV. 

Number  of  Enulish  miles  in  a  Der/rec  of 
Longitude  on  eneh  PamUi-l  nf  Latitude 
from  the  Equator  to  tin'  \ortl;  Pole. 

Parallel 
of  Lat. 

Ltnzth 

nf  1).'-. 

Parallel 
of  Lat. 

Lenzth' 
of  Ueg. 

I'arall.-l    LriiKth 
of  Lat.  of  Dee. 

Parallel 
of  Lilt. 

!.ensth 
of  Deg. 

Parallel 
of  Lat. 

Length 
of  Beg. 

Paru!el 
nf  Lai. 

Length 

nf  !>!•-. 

o 
0.... 
1.... 
2.... 
3.... 
4.... 

6  
7  .... 
8.... 

10.... 

8:::: 

1:1.... 
u.... 

15.... 

60-000 
59-991 
IW-964 

59-1  IIS 

B9-8H 
59-773 
59-673 

B9-419 
59-266 
69-091 

5s-  17; 
Bg-229 
57-968 

30.... 
31.... 
32.... 
33.... 
34.... 
35.... 
36.... 
37.... 
88  ... 
89.... 

4\..'.'. 
42.... 
43.... 

II.... 
15  .... 

52-004 

50-930 
»370 

49-202 
48-696 
47-1175 
47-338 
46-688 
16-021 
45-346 
41-1)51 
43-948 
18-229 

0 

60.... 
61.... 
62.... 
63.... 
64.... 
65.... 
66.... 
67.... 
68.... 
68.... 
70.... 
71.... 
72.... 
7.'!.... 
74  ... 
75  .. 

30-074 
29-161 
28-240 
27-310 
28-S72 
28-426 
24-471 
23-509 
22-840 
21  564 
20-5S.I 
19-892 
18-896 
17  -5!  15 

16-888 

15-577 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
11 
15 

69.16 
69.15 
69.12 
6!P.07 
69.00 
68.90 
68.79 
68.65 
68.50 
68.32 
(is.  12 
67.90 
67.66 
67.40 
67.12 
66.82 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

59.90 

59.33 
58.71 
58.07 
57.40 
56.71 
56.02 
58.31 
54.57 
53.82 
53.05 
5-J.27 
51.4S 
80.66 
49.83 
48.98 

0 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

34.67 
33.62 
32JW 
31.48 
30.40 
29.31 
28.21 
27.10 
28-98 

L'l.  .Mi 

22.58 
11.44 

20.28 
19.12 

I7.:x; 

Hi  ... 

57-690 

|i;  

-1  1  -750 

76.... 

1  1-5(1(1 

16 

46 

-]s.  1- 

76 

16.78 

17    ... 
18 

57-394 

47.... 

10-992 

77.... 
78 

13-839 

12irjl4 

17 

18 

66.16 
88.80 

47 

48 

47.25 

77 

l'i'  i:l 

19.... 

211.... 
21.... 
22.... 

23.... 

58-781 
56-403 
06-038 

55  657 

48...  . 
BO.... 

51.... 
52.... 
53.... 

39-437 
38-642 
37-631 
37-018 
36-18(5 

79.... 
80.... 
81  .... 
82.... 
83.... 

11-IS5 

10-482 
9-416 

s-:;77 
7-338 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

(15.42 
65.01 
84  JB 
(U.lfi 
63.70 

49 
50 
51 
52 
63 

45.4(1 
44.50 

43.61 

42.97 
41.71 

79 
80 

82 
83 

13.24 

12.1)5 

10.89 
8.68 
8.46 

2k... 

86.... 

27.... 

54-SI2 
51  11(1 
B3-962 

51.... 
55.... 

57..    . 

35-343 
34-400 

32-754 

84.... 
85.... 

86.  ... 
87... 

6-299 
8-248 
4-199 
B.1BO 

25 
26 
27 

62.72 
62.20 

61.67 

54 
55 
56 
57 

30.78 
38.71 
37.76 

si 

86 
87 

11  1)5 
I.M 

as.... 

28...  . 
85.... 

53-OtS 
S2-618 
52-004 

58.... 
B9.... 
89.... 

:i|-s70     88.... 
:;u-!i77     s9  ... 
.iil-1171      90.... 

2-IDl 
1-080 

o-ooo 

28 
29 
HO 

1111.51 
59.95 

58 

59 
60 

:;.-,.7l 
34.67 

88 
89 
90 

l.L'l 
0.00 

TABLE  III. 

TABLE  V. 

Area* 

of  thr:    <>••'  <in 

<    n'ith    Ilu  ir   ii'lj"'-'  nl 

•'/'   tin'    I!:':  ill    I.'lnil    Ilirixiniix,   irittl 

,' 

i  Knr/li> 

/I,  Hqt«f/'r  Mill  N. 

their  /'«/'"'"''""• 

ilrs.            Population. 

Ocean  

72,  0(10,  11(111 

1.  North  America..     S.-.'IKI.INIO          511,511(1.11110 

35  1)1111  (100 

2.  South  America..      7,Is7,:  :'N.  (Kill.  (Kill 

.  .      ''5  OIK)  (KID 

H 

5  r>oo  (urn 

Antarctic  " 

-..-(Ki.oim 

i.    :l 

nia  

4,200,000           37,500,000 

TABLE  VI. 

Heights  of  Principal  Mountains. 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

1.  Northern  Coast  Mountains. 

Feet. 

Mount  St.  Elias  (Dall) 19,283 

"  (.Malrs]iiii;i> 17.V51 

"             (Eng.  Ihihon.  cliai  is1,.  14,970 
"  (LaPerouse) 12,001 

2.  Sierra  tfcratla  and  Cascade  I: 

Mount  Whitney 15.000 

Mount  Rainier 1-1,  »t 

Mount  Sliaslu H.lio 

M.mnt  Tyinlall ...  14,.':s6 

Mount  Dana 

Mount  Hood 12,000 

3.  liocl-tj  Mi'iint/iin*. 

Uncompahgre  Peak 14.510 

Mount  Harvard 11. •>! 

Qay'i  ivak 14.:ui 

Mount  Lincoln 1 1,L".)7 

l.oii-'s  Peak 

Pike's  Peak   14,210 

4.  Mitnntnin   I'eaks  in  tin:  smitlitrn  part  of 
.!/.  cioo. 

Popocatapetl  (V.,  lii^lies-,  i«-ak  but  one 

in  North  America) 17.77:1 

Iztacclhuatl i.i.7o-> 

( Iri/.al.a  (V) 1T,.".74 

5.  I'citkx  nn  /lie  rlnliilH  iifl'nitriil  .1 

Volcano  of  A;;ua 13,000 

0 11,480 

Xnii  T!i'  helghtu,  giTttl  '••  '•"<••:  "f  tlie  priTK-ipat 
/.,i//--  ,,t  [in-  Appalarhiiin  Mi'iiniuti  S\  ti'iu,  are  ac- 
I'nrilliiL;  In  tile  li:inilni  !  iti  Of  ProfcMor 

Ciiynt. 

(i.    ll'liit'    M<»i ntniii*. 

A  vi-[':i^c  i,l'  fi!4lll  hit:hcst  ])caks 5.C01 

Mount  Wasliin^tiiii 

Mi  ui  nt  A  •  l:i  1 1  is   T>.7'.M 

Mount  -lelTi-rsou 5,711 

7.   tiri'i'ii  Mi»tiifiiiu.'i. 

Mansfield  Mount  (the  Chill) 4.I.-J1 

Killin«ton  Peak 

S.    .-lifiri'ililit,-  .l/,,ti/;M/lls. 

AveraLieof  tell  hiL'liest  ])eaks '.'    I. '175 

Mount    Marry,  or  Telia  u  us 

9.  t'lilxl-ill  Mountain*. 
Average ?  3,000 


TABLE  Vl.-Continned. 

10.  AHeyhnny  Mountains. 


Fett. 


Average  of  Blue  Ridge  in  Pn I.IIMI 

**        in  Md.  and  \'a.,  near  Hariier's 

Ferry 

"        of  higliest  |n-aksiii  central  Va.   l.mo 
"        of  the  entire  ridg«>  in  N.  <•.... 

"       inGa 1,800 

"       Allci;hanii's  proi^r,  near  lat. 

2,fi.-.0 

"       near  lat.  ::i;  .  fc,r  150miles 

"       at  tlieii  teriniinis  in  Ala 1.200 

Peaks  ol    CUtei •  ,  tilt-  lliehest) 

WliitcTopc.-milhcrn  liorderof  Va.).. ..  5rWO 

11.  filack  Mountains. 

.,' of  eight  liiizliest  peaks 6,610 

lilack  Iioin.'.. ,i-  Mit.li.-11-s  Ilii.-!,  Peak, 

or  Cllngman'i  Peak 

l!a!s.-uii  t  '(.lie 

';/.    or     l'nti/;a    Mountains    (highest 
range  of  the  Appalaelii  .     - 

Average,  ,-il.out " 

Smoky  Dome,  or  CUiignian's  Mount. 

Mi'Hlit  (iuyot   . 

Mount  Leeonte  (central  i>eak) 

Mount    Iluckley 

1.1.  Mountains  in  th?  tulnntls  of  America. 

Sierra  Macstra  <CuI.a.  West  Indi.-O....  C..VHI 
Itltie  Mountains. .laniai,  a.  Wot  In.Ii.  - 
Cibao          ••  (Ilayti. 

Sierra  iU>  Languilla  (Porto  Kico,  W.  1 

ll.-.-la  (V.)    I, -elan, I) 

Oraola  .l.,],nll     ••     ' 

SOI'TII  AMKK1CA. 

1.  ',ln!'.<. 

<•[•  Aiieoliuma L'l.sl-' 

Illimani 21.I4H 

Aeinira-na 

TupungaU 

Chimboxaxo -Jl.l-_r4 

(  ayanilie 

An'iisana 

;\i 

Tun^narairua l.i.UI 

pj.-hini-ha  

2.  I'uriiii,      Mountains  (Venezuela,    (luiana, 

and  lirazil). 


Marava.-a  (\'enc7.ii 


.   .    . 


:;.   Mountain* 

•   Kspinhacol 


LOVELL'S  ADVANCED   GEOGRAPHY. 


TABLE  VI.  -r,.,.;,mu-,f. 

Kl'KOPE. 

Ffct. 
Kltnira  (highest  of  Caucasus  Mt*.  .......  ls.:,7l 

HI.IIH-  iAl|«)  ......................... 

......................... 

..............  It.  H«t 

...............  11.  ins 

Mi.  Hi'.  .1110)  ........ 

Mount  olyini  ............ 

Mount  Vanrioa,  Italy  (YOlotno)  .......  3,990 

A-.I  \. 

Everest.  UilliRlava  Mmintaln- 
iu  tin-  worl.li  !  ............... 

KinehinihiiM,  Ilimalnva  Moun: 

.i-iiri, 
Hind....  K.«.>h  Maintain-  .airiest  >. 

...............  I'-.'i'.l 

Fnsi  Vaiim,  .lapan   ....................  14.177 

AFB1 
Killmamliaro,  Central  Africa  .........  20,065 

..............  12.1:10 

.........  11,4011 

..............  l.">.!»«; 

Central  Africa  ..................  18,000 

\NIA. 

l,..;i.  san.l«ie!i  Islands  .....  ....11,111111 

Opliir.  Sumatra  ........................ 

ma  ..................  i::.2i>;i 

.....................  12,11110 

.    '/.<  aland  .................   s.xln 

illiui  Alp»  (htgbwt)  .............  7,500 


TABLE  VII. 

"faun"  <>f  the  Priiiripal  Plateaus. 


NOKTII 


Feet. 


(ire.lt    Western    Plateau,   eentral   and 

hem    portions.    :uerai;e,   l.nilil  to  5,000 
Plaleanof  Anahnai-or  .M.  xir..,averaj 

tinatemala,  average r.,(HKi 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 
Plateau  of  the  Ande*.  between  ranges 
<>t  tin-   An.les.  t'ri.ni   Carihbeau  Sea, 

to  1:.  rage 10,000 

Table-land  of  Doyntii,  average,  8,000  to  10,000 

(^nito,  *'          10,000 

"  I'aseo,  "          14.000 

"  Cnxeo,  "          11.380 

"  Holivia   or  Desagnadero  12,900 

Tahk'-lainl  of  Krax.il.  average. .  ..2,500  to  3000 
EUBOPJE. 

Spanish  plateau,  average 2,250 

11  of  Bavaria,  average 1,G60 

ASIA. 
Plateau    of   Asia  Minor  or  Anatolia, 

average 3,280 

Plateau  of  Arabia,  eentral    portions, 

average 8,000 

i  of  Iran  ..r  Persia,  from  2 ..inn  b 
Tibet.  Irom   ir..e 

.  average 11,600 

AFRICA. 
Desert  of  Sahara,  from  a  little  below 

the  level  of  the  sea  to 4,000 

Table-landof  Abyssinia,  averageX.OOo : 

TABLE  VIII. 

ni/lli  of  the 
'  i:,r  rand  iiii'iximi. 

Arc.n,  Bui.il). |      l.rn^tli. 


II  AM  HUH:  A. 
ni»i  (entire)  .  . 
/.!•• 

hewan 
Yukon   ... 
roliiiul.ia 
Colorado 
S'li-TII    AMERICA. 

. 
San  Francisco 

EUROPE. 

llwina 

Rhine 

SIA, 

.  — 
'•kiang 

:    I 

Euphrates 

1  y 
AFRICA. 


i 

A  I  STKAI.1A. 
Murray 


sq.    miles. 

'.Woon 

20(),flOO 
200,000 

2,100,000 

1,212. I 


r.27,-,oo 

134,400 
75,000 

331,000 


Eng.   miles. 

4,300 

2.470 
2.200 

l.:;nil 
2,000 
1,020 
1,000 

1. HOD 

1, 

900 


2,300 

1,050 
1,000 

700 
700 


3,320 
2,700 

1,660 
1,800 

1  7su 
1.5(10 
1 ,2110 

•1.000 
2,000 


TABLE  IX. 

Ana  uf  tin'  i 

ami  ihi  if  Alii:-  •  /It. 


OLD    WulU.n. 

\*ia. . . . 
Yieti.ria  N\an/.a,  Af 

Aral.  Asia.' 

Albert  Nyan/a,  Af. . . 

llalkal.  Asia 

Teh.-id,   Africa 

Tanganyika,     Afriea 

.    Afriea 

L,  Kussia 

UalUasli,  Asia 

Uriea.. 

Kur»]»e 

i:\re.  Australia 

(lairdniT.  Australia. 

\Vener.  K.urope 

t'riMiiiah,  Asia • 

Wetter.     KurolK' 

Dead  Sea.  Asia 

«:ene\a.  l'jn..|.e 

Conslanee.  Knr.ipe. .  . 

M-:\V  win; 1. 1). 

Superior.  N.  America 
Mirbijian.   N.    Amer. 

Huron,  \.  Ameilca.. 

1  tii.  N.  Ameriea. . . . 
!  (ear,  N.  Amer. 
Winnipeg,  N  .  A  mer. 
Ontario,  N.  Ameriea. 
Maraeaybo.  S.  Amer. 
Nicaragua,  Ceii.  Am. 
Titicaea,  S.  Anicri.-a. 
(ireal  Salt.  l.ake.N.A. 
Athabaska,  N.  Amer. 
Nipi^on,  X.  Ameriea 
Cliapala,  N.  America 
Tulare,  N.  Amerien.-. 
Champlain.N.  Amer. 
St.  .lohn.  N.  America 
I,,  of  the  \V.i...is.X.A. 
Mooseheatl,  N.  Amer. 
Tahoe,  N.  America. . 


Amu      Altitude.  Depth. 


Sq. 


.•10.IKKI 
'J7.  IHMI 

13,287 

- 


i.;,  ...... 

8,000 

7.1.  TO 
C,.ll»l 

1.  ..... 

2,100 

1,735 

Tin 

at 

221 
183 


.•il'.oflll 

•Jl, I 

lli.noa 

14.0110 
t'.IIIIO 

5,000 

3,500 

4,000 

I. sun 

3,400 

1,650 

1,380 

700 

567 

500 

500 

300 

an 


Feet 

-83 

2,720 
1,280 

MO 
2,710 
1,102 

In 
700 


237 

70 

sat 

114 

4,000 
290 

!..;!•' 

1.  2011 


630 

m 

678 

see 

230 

710 

232 

0 

128 
12,847 

•I."  10 

III  III 

851 

2.H24 

500 

tt 

.".110 

877 

1,070 
6,300 


Fe«t 

3,000 

220 

MO 


70 


12 

401) 

[,300 

963 

964 


1,200 

'.100 

1,000 

100 


COO 
700 
600 
280 

1,700 


TABLE  X. 

Area  and  Population  of  the  Seven 
Jslands. 


Name. 


(Ireeiiland 

Borneo 

New  (iiiinca 

Mailagasear 

Sumatra 

Niphon  or  Hondo 

Great  Britain 


Sq.    Miles. 


600,000 


•JNI.'IIIO 
211.1100 

174,250 
90,000 
87,903 


Population. 


9,»00 

1.7.-.O.OOII 
1,1100,000 


2,600,000 
34,250,000 


TABLE  XI. 

Altitude  of  the  Hir/hest  Inhabited  Places 
and  Cities. 

Feet. 

7I:iu!e,  Thibet 1B.117 

.   I'eru 14,098 

I'otosi,  liolivia 13,350 

l.a   I'M/..  liolivia 12,22i; 

Cuzco,  Pern 11. .".oo 

Quito,  Ecuador 9,520 

.  Columbia 

Sherman.  Wyoming  Territory s.'ioo 

si.  Bemard,  Alpe 7,!«r, 

Mexico,  Mexico 7.47:1 

Aurora.  Nevada  Territory 7.44(! 

Virginia  City.  Nevada.. 

Truek.-e,  California 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory  •1,21111 


TABLE  XII. 

British  Istcs,  in  T)<  lull. 


England 

Wales 

Sen!  land.       with        Sllei- 

DrUuey,      and 

llel>rides  Islands 

i '.. 

Man 

Channel  Islands 


iVpulation 


•  n.(f;:;  i 
80,463 


227 

76 


2::.7!i2,.-07 
3,4*5,467 

2,  I2S 


.TABLE  XIII. 


\n-:i    ill 


ETOROPEAN. 

Hliti-1,     Isles 

•  land 

liil.rallar 

Malta.  C.ox.i.,  &c 


121. OOS 
0.21 
2. 

148 


Populatii.n. 


:;l.25u.ooo 

1,913 

2.-..2H-, 

180,000 


'TABLE  xni    <       ^<*. 

.  IR  Detail-  ('<mtimtecL 

TABLE  XVI. 

DlrWoM. 

Area  in 

PopuUtoin. 

Divisions. 

Area  in 
q.  miles. 

Population 

ASIATIC. 

India  

1,448 
tf 

744 
!.:> 
7.6 
84 

21 

•His 

28,483 

1,068 

4S 
BO 
45 

'  28J21B 
8,084 

40,2(1(1 
10 

vt,m 

'  4,701 

P'l,  IU7.II70 

808,097 
124,198 
4,898 
13,600 

EUROPEAN. 
I  

65,704,568 

i:.o2i:,42! 
l,s;;2.1:;s 

:;,MIO,I;-S 

Siraiis  Sriilrini'iita  

Finland  

ASIATIC. 
'  

172,843 

Siberia  - 

l.ai-i-adu  ••   Inlands  

Central  Asia  

IVrim  

29,730 
900 

14,100 

B80J291 

1.4i:i.oon 
86,201 
305,500 

135,477 

330,400 
7,000 
500 
85 

'107,0110 
487,33(1 

122.IKIO 

187 

3,71S.7I5 
169,000 

13,400 

21.710 

1,066,301 
216,200 
803 

TABLE  XVII. 

F/alnislt    Ili'lllilliiinii,   ill    lliliii!. 

AFRICAN. 

Divi 

P-'lmlation 

('apt-  ('ninny  

EUROPEAN. 

Spain,  with  Balearic  Islam 
AFRICAN. 

in 

112,130 
632 

417 

3,596 

Is.  son 
5,610 

1.IH..-.HS 

uiln-r  Trrritory  in  South 

Mauritius    jind     I>rpart- 

Islands  in  cult'  oi 
ASIATIC. 
Philippine   Islands  

OCEA2OA. 

Caroline    Islands.  &c  

AMERICAN, 

<  'iil.-i 

Tasmania  

Fiji  Islands  

AME&ICAN. 

Dominion  of  Canada  — 
N<'\\  J'nundlaiKl  

TABLE  XVIII. 

Parttii/iiifi   Dominions,  in  Hi  lull. 

Ut-nnnda  Islands  

Uivhloni. 

Ar.'ii  ii 

EUROPEAN. 

3,990,570 

118,379 

711.00:: 
8,500 

2.0110,000 

•171,234 

250,000 
71,739 

TABLE  XIV. 

French  Dominions,  in  Detail. 

AFRICAN. 

99" 

3U 

Divisions. 

Ai-cii  11 
miles. 

Population 

St.    Thomas    Principe.    ,V<- 

EUROPEAN. 

France,  with  Corsica  
AFRICAN. 

2H1.00I 

"  :v;r,: 
772 
96S 
351 
201 

197 
21,717 

6,781  ) 

SL'il  i 

478 

81 

I.  
35,070 

36,102,921 

2,922,500 
216,941 
186,133 
182,676 

0,584 
12,000 

265,071 
1,595,880 

50,200 
6,000 

4,750 
24  127 

Angola.  ISt'iigucla.  £»•  
Mozambique,  Sofala.  &c  
ASIATIC. 

312,535 

I  V,i 

!•: 

TABLE  XIX. 
Dutch  Dominions,  in  Hi  tail. 

ASIATIC. 

East  India  Establishments 

Divisions. 

Area  in 
inilt-s. 

Pol'ulution 

POLYNESIAN. 

Holland,  or  Netherlands.  .. 
Fast  India  Possessions...    . 
West  India  Possessions  

12,680 

3,716,002 

'  :i7J;:ir> 
60,600 

A.MKKH'AX. 
St.  Pierre  and  Mnmelon  IK. 
"West  India  Possessions  
(Juliana  

TABLE  XX. 

Turkish  Kin/'ii'i,  in  liilnil. 

TABLE  XV. 

Airii  in 
Divisions. 

States. 

Area  in 
Enp.  sq 

Population 

Turkey  European  

344,423 

15,000 

I  l.'_72.000 

KINGDOMS. 

131,4!KI 
2:),21  12 
7,581 

5.7SS 

r,,,s2i 
2,964 

1  SKI 
1,1:11 

2,470 

1,1"". 

24,893,487 
4,863,460 
1,8182539 

852^94 
657,897 

9d','.»2 
314,459 

."11  7''1 

Sanios  P.evlie  

Havana  

Tripoli....           "            .... 
Tunis.  .  .  .  .  Reeeney  

Saxmiv  

<;I;ANI>  urniiES. 

Had.  -ii  

TABLE  XXI. 

Xurtli  Ann  rii-n.  in  lli'fiiil. 

MecklenbuTg-Schwerii)  .... 

Sa\c-\\'i-iniar  

DivUion, 

\ICil      ill    ' 
•ai^'.   M(.       1'. 
lllll.  >. 

British  North  Anu'iira  ;:.: 

Vniird  Slates  ;;  (  . 

DUCHIES. 

Sa\i--Mi'ini  iiLH11'.  

953 

r.n 

I87;957 

14".  1"" 

rnnial  A  nn-rica  is  1,4  1  !     :  -' 

•  >lmr£  and  <!otha..    . 
\  nlrill 

78(1 
BOB 

304 

138 
W 
320 
171 
438 

IM 
91 

5,603 

203,437 

rii';.'224 
46,094 
89,032 

111,136 

57,000 
143,000 
348)000 

.1  a:l 

PUNV1PALITIKS. 
S<-h\\  :nv,lmr£  i;ml»]-i  :idi. 
Sdi  \vaiv.l  uir^i       Sender]  in  IT 

TtbLE  XXI!. 
Dominion  of  Canada,  in  lidnil. 

Provinces,  Sec. 

i"S'-"''' 

'optiltitinn 

K-'llSS,  Yo'.uioyr  J  jii. 

Ontario  

2211.000 
2111,000 

2I,7::| 

1,192,000 
286,000 

M,  i 
46,600 

35,500 

FKKK  CITIKS. 

(.UlelM-e    

Pi  i  ii.-.'  K.hvard  Inland  .... 
Manitoba  

2.17:: 
II.  no 
315,080 

977,000 
k 

PEOVIKCE. 
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Mr.  John    l.ovell,   of   Monti 

inch  lor  the  cause  of  K.I. 
in    I  anadn    for   the    pa-l   qiiai  i 

eentnry.    He  was  the  iirst  publisher 

in  the  country  to  issue  school  books 
of  a  national  character;  and  his  geog- 
raphies especially  ha\choeii  received 
with  great,  favor  by  the  ( 'auadian  ptilv- 
lir.  His  Intermediate  I  ii  ograpliy  is 
designed  to  supersede  Ills  Kasy  Kes- 
sons  in  Geography,  anil  it  shows  that 
he  fully  designs  to  keep  pace  with  the 
educational  progress  of  the  country. 
The  maps  and  printing  of  this  geog- 
raphy surpass  everything  of  the  kind 
hitherto  got  up  for  use  in  our  Cana- 
dian schools,  and  this  book  should 
eventually  meet  with  a  large  (ale, 
1'ln  M'liiitor,  llrm-kriVi'. 

It  is  vastly    superior    to   ai,\ 
raphy    now   in    use  in   Canada.     The 
Minister  of   Kdncation  has  authorized 
its  use  in  public  schools,  and  it  v.  ill  li" 
doubt   be    universally   adopted.  —  The 

T,  A  'jri'l'/i.  J'nx'-iilt. 

The  large  amount  of  introductory 
matter  will  malic  it,  suitable  for  the 
comparatively  young  pupils  for  whom 
it  is  intended.  The  maps  are  models 
of  distinctness.  The  typographical  ex- 
cent  ion  of  the  work  is  good  :  the  paper 
well  finished,  while  the  binding  is  of 
a  superior  order.  — Jlufun,  ,V</»"/, 
rich. 

We  have  Lovell's  Intermediate  Geo- 
graphy, for  which  the  Canadian  pub- 
lic should  feel  profoundly  grateful. 
The  publisher  has  spared  no  pains  to 
make  the  matter,  the  maps,  the  print- 
ing, and  the  binding  sM'ierior  to  any- 
thing hitherto  published  in  Canada, 
and  he  has  succeeded.  As  a  study  of 
geography  should  be  both  interesting 
and  profitable,  so  also  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  bo,  with  the 
facilities  Mr.  l/ivcll  has  placed  at.  our 

disposal.— The  Standard,  Port  /'</•/•//. 

We  warmly  recommend  the  book  to 
teachers  and  families.     It  is  doubtful 
whether  so  complete   a  geographical 
work,    for  accuracy,    perspicuity  and 
.simplicity  as  well  as  for  si/.eand  cheap- 
ness, exists.     It  amply  deserves  pnb- 
.iiragomcnt  as  a  great  acquisi- 
tion to  educational  literature,  and  we 
';  for   it  a   wide  circulation. — 
Tli-  Slur,  Paris. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  epitome  of 
geographical  knowledge  prepared  with 
care  and  presented  in  a  very  attrac- 
tive manner.  The  maps  and  illustra- 
tions constitute  a  powerful  aid  in  ac- 
quiring correct  ideas  of  the  subject 
matter. — limbi  A'i  im,  11<  rltn. 


It  is,  undoubtedly,  suiierior  to  anv 
work  of  the  class  yet  published  in 
Canada.  Among  the  most  prominent 
of  its  features,  is  the  huge  amount  of 
introductory  mattei-,  suitable  for  the 
comparatively  young  pupils  lor  whom 
tlie  work  is  intrii'lril.  The  delinitions 
arc  simple  and  of  snlticient  number  to 
coyer  generally  the,  leading  features 
of  the  study  of  geography.  Tlie  maps 
en  ing  of  great  praise  for  their 
distinctness  and  inodernness.  The 
typographical  execution  of  the  work 
is  extremely  neat  and  tasteful  ;  the 
paper  is  heavy  and  well  finished, 
while  the  binding  is  a  marked  im- 
.  -lit  on  preyions  works.  In 
fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  creditable 
works  yet  issued  in  Canada. — Dum- 
/ne.s  A'  J"nii'.'f,  tjtilt. 

It  is  designed  to  till  a  want  long  felt 
in  oni  schools,  something  between  the 
ty  geographies,  of  tlie  primarv 
classes  and  Hie  more  advanced  texts. 
It  is  splendidly  bound  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
school-room,  it  is  capitally  printed  in 
pe,  on  good  paper.  The  maps 
and  plat'',;  are  above  tlie  average,  and 
the  letter-press  is  carefully  prepared. 
— y'.H-fuik  jtij'ui'iH' .'/•..>•,,. 


It  \\  ill  pm\e  imalnab!' 
ar.     T.:e   matter,    maps,    piin:. 
binding   are   super 

Work     We     lia\c     si-rll.-      Tl'lli       /lil/'ll'f, 

Dundai 

The  hook  is  introductory  to  l.ovell's 
AiUanccd  Geography,  and  is  author- 
ized by  tlie  Mini-:,  ,  ,  ion.  It 
is  profusely  illu-lraled,  and  cunlains  a 
full  series  of  admirable  maps.  The 

1 k  is    printed    and  hound    in 

thai   dors  rivrht  ),.  l!ie  publisher.     We 
can  confidently  recommend  Ih. 
raphy  as  a    model    .if   its  kind   t,.  all 
(••arhrrv    and    scholars. — Scntit 
ri,  /r.   ]\'.>, .</,•.!/»•[,•. 

This  new  work  has  been  prepared 
with  great  Care,  and  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  Kasy  Lessons.  Thema]j.s 

an1    g 1.    \er.v    neatly    colored,    dis- 

tinct,  and  full  euongh  for  young  pu- 
pils.  It  is  authorized  by  the  Minister 
of  I'.ilucation.  and  descnes  public  pat- 
ronage.— Tin  l-'.j-ninnur,  llnn-n. 

His  not  too  much  to  say  tliat  it  is  sii 
perior  io  the  verj  i»>t  we  have  hither- 
to seeu  published  iu  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. —  B"<./,///  Gazette,  Htu-m. 

Th intents  of  the  book  appear  to 

inert  admirably  the  object  for  which 
it  is  intended.    ""-- 
in-  arc 
Barrie. 

The  handsomest  geography,  yet  i>- 

ned    in    Canada,  is   Loyell's    Interi 


The  printing  and  bind- 
ing are  excellent. — Purlin  /•//.  Advanci . 


s 

din  to  Ge 


Illtcrmc- 
raphy. — Tin:  1'itcket,  Orillin. 

Lovell's  Intermediate  Geography 
seeuis  to  be  a  valuable  text  book  for 
beginners.  As  it  is  an  authorized 
text  book  it  will  doubtless  soon  be  in 
general  use.-  We-  Times,  Orilliu. 

It  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most 
serviceable  works  that  has  been  issued 
from  the  Canadian  press.  Asa  srhoo] 
text  book  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
it  will  commend  itself  to  all  expe- 
rienced teachers.  The  maps  ars  ex- 
cellent, everything  being  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  accurate.  The  exercises 
are  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer, 
which  have  been  found  so  siiceessfnl. 
especially  in  teaching  Geography.  It 
also  contains  a  large  number  of  fine 
illustrations.  Taken  altogether,  con- 
tents, maps,  and  illustrations,  it  is  a 
model  ol  what  an  Intermediate  Coog- 
raphy  should  be,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  it  will  at  once  come 
into  general  favor  in  our  schools. 
School  teachers  will  find  it  a  great 
assistance  in  their  work,  and  parents 
should  see  that  their  children  are  sup- 
plied with  it.  The  binding  appears 
to  be  much  superior  to  that  of  any 
Geography  which  lias  heretofore  ap- 
peared in  our  schools.—  Tic  Examiiu  ;•, 

Mtnlllf   /•'':!•'  */. 

As  a  text  book  for  elementary  class- 
es its  plan  is  well  conceived,  and  the 
information  it  contains  is  given  in  a 
form — that  of  question  and  answer — 
that  is  most  easily  grasped,  and  in  a 
way  that  is  most  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered In  it.  geography  in  its  three 
great  divisions,  mathematical,  physi- 
cal, and  political,  is  tersely  expounded. 
Its  maps  of  the  different  countries  of 
tlie  world  are  well  executed,  and  the 
:is  pictorial  illustrations  of  the 
different  subjects  with  which  it  deals 
are  at  once  pleasing  and  instructive. 
No  doubt  it  will  be  eagerly  welcomed 
and  highly  prized  by  both  teachers 
and  scholars  as  an  elhciciit  aid  in  the 
hearing  and  preparation  of  lessons. — 
Meeoro,  M'o 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it 
is  the  finest  ill  maps  and  lotter-pivss 
that  has  yet  been  issued  in  Canada,  as 
hool  book.  The  work  is  very  tine 
and  tie  ,'  in  of  the  matter 

auty    and   corrcrt- 

m -v-  of   the  maps  alone  is  sntliciellt  to 
commend    it    had    it    not    otliei 
points.     It  will  soon  find   its  way  into 
our  schools.  —  Tin:  Planet,  Chatham, 


stmlj    i  to  the 

rising  gi 

without  hesitation. 

!.  of  the 
kind  at  present  in  line,  and  we  ha\c 

ntion  of 
our  ediicalioual  at 

and  patents,  to  it     'I  if  Tribune,  n-,' 

r.\er\thing  is  being-  d to  smooth 

d  to  parnassian  !•'  Ightn.      l.\en 
Hat's  .-kill    is    eil  lied    to    make 
learnin  in   this 

work  stands  .Mr.  John   I..,M,||,  o!    Mon- 
treal.       1,'ll.lr: 

raphy  lias   In 

learning  it  is  no  iimn-  a  task.     We  a-- 
sert  that   Mr.  l.mell   ha-  dan 
than    an\    oilier    man   to   make  geog- 
raphy attractive   to  the   \oung  mind. 
The  study   "f  it  will   gi\e  an 

•urate  know  ledge  of  the  world 
we   inhabit,   wanting   \\  i 
great  \acniiin  in  the  mind.— V 
nut.  l'j-:> 

It  is  admirably  adapted   f,  ,r 
use.     It    contains    an    abundance    of 
clear  and  accurate  maps,  miming  de- 
scripiions  of  the   products  an, I 
pal  feat  ,         •  •  \arions  countries, 

and   is  just  what  is  wanted  to  interest 
pupils.  —  YV/i  lii'di-nn,  StTO 

The  questions  and  answers  . 
and  pointed.  The  maps  are  \ery  plain, 
not  being  over-crow  ilcd   with   names. 
A  thorough  study  of   tills  work   will 
gi\  e  one  a  good  general  know  \\ 
the  geography  o|  the  world.     It  i*  su- 
perior   to    aiiMhin-    xet    used    in   mil- 
schools.  -77,c  .!</,-,  ^(ruthroy. 

This  is  an  excellent  work  for  junior 
pupils.     It  is  authorized  by  the  .Minis- 
ter of  Kdncation.—  Wffti-rii  /< 
Strathr 

The  book  is  gotten  up  in  superb  style 
and  well  worthy  of  examination.  It 
is  superior  to  any  one  hitherto  pub- 
lished in  <,':iii:ul:i.—  77e  / 

It  is  a  great  improvement  on  all  ex- 
isiing  books  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
definitions  are  much  more  explicit.  I'M- 

matter  mud re  varied,  the  manner 

of  instruction  eaMcr.  and 

get  up  of    the   book   superior.  —  77« 

Tiiin's,  llul/in-i/l. 

M'hile  we  believe  that  too  gn 
camlet   be  exeicised   by  those  ha\iug 
the  control  of  our  educational  inter- 
ests, in  the  changing  of  "Text  I 
we    think  that  evry  book   introduced 
into  our  schools  should  1 n  its   mer- 
its.   From  the  hurried  glance  we  have 
been  able   to  take  of   this  book  we  be- 
lieve it  will  recommend   itseli  ; 
tees  and  others  who  have  the  training 
of  the  \ouiig  under  their  care.     It  is. 
we  believe,  superior  to  any  one  hither, 
to   published  in    Canada.— 1't  /. 

-li//'i  I'llfi  I',  }\'ll-(lll<l, 

It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  school 
books  we  have  seen.  It  will,  no  doubt, 

supersede    all     others.— > 

The  Intermediate  Geography  has 
been  prepared  with  great  rare,  and  is 
replete  with  descriptive  ami  ol 

formation.      It  ought  to  be   introduced 

into  every  school  in  the  Dominion. — 

.  liiirliiuii. 

Its  superior   matter,  distinctiveness 
of  maps,    excellency  and  near 
binding,  clear  and  i  raphy. 

line  quality   of  pa;  it  the 

most  perfect  geography  now  pi, 

Inspectors,  i 

trustees   of    public    and    high    schools 
will    confer   a  favor  on   i 
amining  the   work,  as  a  i 
spr-  tioii  w  ill   be   Mire   of  their    intro- 
duction into  schools.  —  77n 
Markham. 


It  will,  no  doubt. 

It  i-  i  minentl>   -uit.'.l 
and  ti  :: 

while  i: 

and  isanthori/ed  b\  UieHouuF 

This  D 

provement  01  raphies 

lm\\'  in  ii.-e.  and  t. 

sued    b\   a    Canadian    publisher.     In 

mo>t  \  aluable  one,  and  I 

affairs  with  which 
our   schools   an-   now   .- 
Gazcll'  . 

It  is   superior  to  any  one  hitherto 
published    in  (  1ana.  la.      '/ 
*<M. 

We    1  of   this 

work,  which  i 

the  mai 

ship  generally.      'I  1  tru.— 

ine  it  and  compa 


with  others  of  its 


is  quite   certain   '  in- 

troduced -in! 

an  exi  ,  e  many 

elemei  I  .....  ks  which  have 

of  late  \ears  done  so  mi: 
we    ha  Station    in     placing 

I.o\ell's  series  in  i.  i    rank  ; 

and    after   a   careful    perusal    of    this 

onred   maps,  and   f<>rt\- 
illustratioiis,  can  heartib. 

-  and  families.     ]•• 

i-lear.   and   t!  ' 
77/i  Ailri/'tf 

This  work    must    commend    itself. 

V  is  simple  and  \  :  t  siitliciently 
full  to  knowi- 

:phy  of  tie 
The  map.-  an-  r.rar  and  well  deline- 

MIS  are  111: 
and      instructive. 
work  is  good,  and  n  '  credit 

11|KI11      t 
Jii'-lllHnnil  Hill. 

The  n 

division  of  a  countiy  bein_ 
lined,  and  the  physical  features  nicely 
portrayed,    while   the   dctinit: 
condied    in  tr 
ble.     \\  . 

lion   of   parents   ai. 
/'../•(  Ely  in. 

This   useful  work  is  di  - 
introductory     to     I 

ml  is  the  in 

edition  \  et  published,     ii 
ly  illustrated  with   colored  ma 

•i"li  we 

cordially    c-ommeiid  the   book.  —  Ttie 
,  I'.inbro. 


We  consider  it  a  great  inipro-. 
on  the  - 

own   countrv    are 

.hoiit.    and    : 
]irintingaiul  bindin  _i-iphy 

one  hither' 
In  Canada.—  Canadian  ' 
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a 


is  with 
'Mipendiiim 

It  is  ed- 

i.lemaii  ill  <  (nlario. 
:i:thorit\  on 

•lister  of  F.d. 
for  thi- 

an<l  the  study  tints   simplified   is,  by 
tlic  Mid  .  maps  and   excellent 

illustrations.  •!•••  easy 

the    youthful 
ttiiml.     We   hope   to    tind    it 

MIC  in  the  various 
lout  the  Dominion.—  Tli,  Ctnif- 
<  r,   V 


Public 
te  all   Mi-   Lovell 

licatioi!-  i  U,  and. 

tOO     trei|llent 

:•  s.  is  cue  t 

\et     pi 

Mini  compiled    e\  idcntly   with 

listie.  and   IM 

ami  to   render  the  work  :i  text 
book    !:•  persedcd    soon    by 

Miiy  "' 

It  is  superior  to  MIIV  one  liit.hcrto 
published  in  Canada.  It  ought  to  lie 
introduced  inlo  every  sehoo!  in  tile 
I) inion.- 

It  is  willi   ]iie.-isiire  that  we 
mend   this    book.  —  '!'/«•   Enterprise, 
Ectanvitte, 


It  will,  no  i 


ton  r 

It   is  just    what   beginners    \ 
and  v.  i 

work-  lias  licf-n  authorized  liy  the  Min 
i-t>-r  Cif    l--.dii,' 
binding  is  just  what  our 

hook    durable,  and   the 
maps,    illustrations    and     lv|" 
are   ino.-t   creditable   to  the  pii 

It    is    supe: 
publish 

•mil. 
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ill  its  merit 

-i.-ida. 
iutlng 

any- 

:iy  admira- 

•rc  ill 

i  mi  hour  than    might  be  learned 

a    month 

imals  of 

.•is  a 
•iMtaral  his- 

-ading  niiit- 

K  dis- 
ity  of 

The    bfiol. 

.ill!     ill- 

ily  in- 
classCH    in 

who 

llowl- 

-  The 


•iinend    it   to 

i  1  in  its 
in  it,  is 

:     'nil  el-ewllcrc, 

I    illi 


The  proper  study  of  geography   is 

it  aright  i 
•r.       This  good    i 
Mill    be     found     in     Mr. 
laphy,   which    has 
been  [irci  el  red  anil 

who  possesses  that  \Mriniis  Mild  accitr- 

\hich  alone  sin-h  a 

'dd  be  produced.     From 

a  ver\    careful   perusal  of  this  geoi;- 

•    not  only  warranted   in 

cndorsinj;    the    authorixation    ot    tlie 

Honoi-Mlile  tiir:  Minister  of  Edo 

and  also  the  just,  enconiinnis  jiassed 

upon  it  by  one  of  our  morniim   enii- 

teinporarics.   but  we  are  jnstilied   in 

rei-omnieiidins   its  use  in  our    public 

and  private  schools.     The  pictorial  il- 

dcncy  to  tinuly  fa-  ••  uiiud 

of  the  student  the  configuration  of  the 
earth  than  any  forniMl 'disquisition. — 

Tlie  typographical  exco-IIcncc  of  tlie 
i-.-i.phy   is  a; 
-   illustrations  and 
.iliundantly  imnic 
'irawn,  form  a  marked  . 
of   the   woi'lc.     Our  atfentimi 

•I   b\    a   wood-cut    illns- 
iiis,  in  whicli 

all  the  land  and  «.-::  ;  of  the 

H  single 

lat'-d  to  :      a    iiowerful   aid  to 

memory,  as  well  as  to  give  e: 

t'  •   the  ,  -iial   detiiii: 

A  enr- 

nieritJ.     \\'o 
n  1   it.  —./mi. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  inte-- 

"•rially 

-iris    should  ••mnded.     We 


hope,  t!,  -  h.iok  will 

of    ueneral   use    in     our    schools,    and 

<rd    Mr.  I.ovell   some    reward 

for  his  labors  of   main  years,  and  the 

untiring   xeal  \vllieh  we  know   he  has 

•  of  works  of 

C'cpt  nn  onvrage  Tie  merite  et  d'tine 

fU-ande  111    les    jelllles     etn- 

iliants.      ('cite    publication    fa.it    lam- 
i|iii  est  loin  d'etre 
a    son     premier     siu-i-es 

We  are  most  happy   in    heinu    en- 
abled,    after    a     careful     perusal     of 

say  that  we  warmly  recommend  the 
lers   and    families.     It  is 

doubtful  whe: 

graplneal  work,  for  accuracy,  i 

nity  and  simplicity,  as  well  as  for  size 

and  ch-  ists.     It  amiil\  de- 

servespi 

•ational   Ii1< 
•;k  for  it  a  wide 

tion.  —  /;  /  .!/<  i-i-iirij.! 


Tn  oiivi-au'O  precieux  pourle- 
intitule  l/nell's  Intermediate 
ratihy.  apli  de  ;;rM,vn- 

in-o\  inces 

'a.   puissance 

de  pl.uites  et  d'animanx  ]iarti- 
culiers  a  chacine  pa\  s.     Uien  n'est  plus 

•  •loppur  rilltelli.u-e: 
en  hints,  a  leni  ur.-iver  les  cho» 
la  mem  -  preparer  . 

diUU'iiltes  qn'ils  ain-on: 
t-ontrer  jiolir  eomplt'tcr  lenr  edncjition. 

Se\eral  new  and  iin|'ro\eii 
books  1  ir  public 

,1  d  n  rim;  the  pa-t  few  i 
and    T' 

Intermedi:  liy.    "\\'e 

own  it  to  several  persons  who 


are  engaged  in  teacliin;;.  and  allasree 
that  it  is  a  v. 

It  is,  withdiit   doubt.  II 

II    ]Mlb- 
lished.  and   siiouhi. 

out  onr  (nibli  • 

is  another  pii'dnitinn  (.f  that 
indomitable    ( 'aitadian   I 

JollJ]     l,o\ell.    to     Hi!. 

us,    as   an     •  .   book, 

takes  the  lead  of  any  former  el 
an  auxiliary  to  the   risii 
while    i  within 

reach  of  all  We  bes:  cak  for  the  In- 
termediate GI  iai-.ee  circulr.- 
tioli.  and  teachers  should  lose  no  time 

«»'/.-. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  be 

<  'Is    in    tile  POJII  : 

ada,  es 

by  givinu'  separate  illusti. 
the  l'i'' '-,  iuces,  as  \\  eli  as  iiy  t1 
raphy  h 

of    the    pupil     a 

Knowledge  in  this  important  direc- 
tion. It  is  not.  however,  b; 

to     this 

lent  maps  and  instructive  lessons  with 
which  it  abounds  ampiv  ; 
without   don:  work   of  the 

kind  whicli   h 

ami  should,   \vithont  delay,  1  c 
diiced  into  general  , 
public 
/o«7,-  / 
It  is  designed  for  the  n 

h-nt  :  and   the  work   is 

and   speaks  highly  in 

Is   even   snliicient  gnar: 
ori(    issued   from   his  establish- 
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iiinent. 


i  pupil. 

\\'c 

for  the 


-  a  valuable  addi- 

oh     literature.       Its 

-  admirable, 

is  illus- 

i  is  in  the  main  so  lucid 

as  to    I 

book,  that  of  being  stron- 
id.      It    is    autlio 

( tntario.-    : 


\olnni ne     hnthli 

h  as  is 

.i'id   it  is  pri; 

.     This  win  l< 
as  an   introduction  to  i 
Advam  • 

his  introdn 

iiitious.     Farts  II  . 

A  very  picas'  i\ ork  is 
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lioll    an- 

ear tn  be 

11  appears  to  be    adui'rab!'    adapte  1 

printed  an 
id  binding,  is  far  aln  ad  I) 

It    is   a   most,   valuable   element ary 
c,ei>i;raphy.     The  detinil, 
pie    and    concl  -e.    the    maps  plentiful 

; : ,  t  h ' '    i  1 1  r,  • 
copious,  and  ' 
distinct.     It  is  in  every  way  suited  to 

the    purpose  for  \\  hicl;  il     is  de  .i"i|ed. 

—  The  '/'/•(''"/",   Yiinii'intlt. 

\Ve   consider   il    an    excellent  work. 
The  binding   is  attractive  in 

id   very  durable.     The  type  is 
i;d  the  ma;  s  are  well  fil 

•d    in   the    lonu   of 
11   ami  answer,    adapted  in  r.n 
;ile  decree  to  lix  the  informa- 
tion   ili-jini/i'!i/    in    the    child's    mind. 
The  facts  L;i\en  are  not  in  tin 

ails,  but  are  of  such  a  nature, 

and   so   presented,  as   to  form  a  vivid 

of    the    countries   treated  of. 

That  part  of   '  ,    to  the 

Domini  adapted 

of  tho-e  for  whom 

OK    is    intended.     V*  e    consider 


li.ir  bo-. 

'.lanlilne    I'mv  Im-eg. 

|  k'eoe,- 
, 
• 

hcuc- 

iiiary   tn    th" 

publish' 

vul • 

.hical    delineations  nf   tlie  vari- 

superior.  and  the  whole  is  an 

\e    and     useful    sehnnl     book. — 

•  /•  Sun,   'I'i'iiro. 
It  is  remarkable  fnr  th< 

.  V.  Ilieli 

de  still  plainer  liy  cnpinns  illus- 
trations,        lie.-idos     the- 

thirty-one    excellent     enlnred    maps, 
which  neithercoiii'a 
er    by    the   prnftisinn    nor   disappoint 
him   by   the   iaek   nf   pr; 
Tile  maps   e.  halites 

and   diseoveries   a:  worth 

the  price  nf  the  vnliinie.      Till'  tout  e/l- 
il'  lids  \vm-k  is  a  credit  to  the 
pnhlishcr. — T!i'    \'<n<U''<if»r,  "FritTO* 

Jlr.  John    l.ovell.   the  veteran  pub- 
lisher, of  Montreal,  has  just  issued  u. 


Inter- 
la  M  -t  v 

,  and  liindi. 

Dominion.      \\  e  : 
MlendillL;  il 

niiikiii.'j  adapted 

ada.     The  deseripi  i  .arions 

coiintrii  nd    are 

e  lie  ml; 

•  \    and    ^t  i1' 
and  is  printed   in   i 

This    (leo-i-.-jphy   is   in- 
tended as  an  int '•odnetion  to  ]i  larger 


work,  •. 
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This  ^eni;rapliy  will,  doll'ntless.  ;;;iiii 
an  extensive  circulation  in  the  schools, 
and  lias  already  ! 

the   .Minister   of    KdacatioM.    I  intai-in, 
is  iii  that  Province. 
— Diti!:,  .  .<!.  .In/in. 

Mr.  l.ovell   is,  \\e   bidiexe,  the  first 
publisher  in  Canada  who    nn 
the  publication  ,,r  ay.  and 

surely  did  unod  s'-rvice.  for  lie  brought 
pnuiiinentiv    before     the     youth     of 
II    \cars   ay,"  tile  - 

graphical  fealiiri 
country,  with   the  - 

j.  them  at  least  how  im]inrtant 

:     llliu'ht  lii-enme.       His  IntfrillC- 

hy  is  intended  as  an  in- 
trndnctinn  to  the   :  .  but  it 

-  nongh  fnr  the  nrdinary 
1    nf     tlie     ordinary    common 
school.     It  has  a  ^reat  many  excellent 
inap.st  of  p>od   size,  and  dis- 
tinctly lettered.     It  is  also  fully  illus- 
lea   its   ueo--raphical 
h'ssnns,  it,  cont.ain.s  a  \arid\  of  inter- 
esting inforinatinn  on   natural  history 
to  uenp,-raphy  that  will  deeply 
interest  tlie  student.     It  is  sold  at  tlie 
low   pri  -live   cents.  —  The 


It  treats  of  110  diii'erent    countries, 
ujvin;,'  a  summary  of  all  that  lui 
learned  of  them  do\vn  tn   the    i 

It  has  thiity-one  colored  maps 
and  forty-one  illustrations  and  maps. 
Illustrations,  letterpress  and  binding 

in  the  excellent  style  for  which 
Mr.  I.  o\  ell's  ]  in  blical  ions  are  noted.  — 

It  will  take  its   place  as  a  valu.il>le 
addition  to  Lovell':  :  ies.      It 

consists  of  seven  parts.     The  first  is 
introductory,    the    remaining    six-  are 

]  to  the  six  e;reat  land  d1 
of  the  <;iiibc.     This  book,  we   I- 

will  be  found  invaluable  in  tho 
.schools.  —  .A'c"'  Br 


It  is  a  first-rate  work.  —  Daily  Times, 
Moncton. 

The  work  has  secured  the  approval 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  for  On- 

tario, and  appeals  admirably  a 

for  neu  bei;iniiers.  ea  [ctila.l  c:l  at  once 
to  render  their  studies  pleasant  and 
•a.  It  is  introductory  to  a 
more  Ad\  a  need  (  ;eoL;faphy  .soon  tn  be, 
published  by  the  same  author.  —  (  'arle- 
tnii  >'•  ntiru  /,  H'"'«.' 


We  have  received  from  the  publish- 
•py  of  "  J,nvcll'>     i 

.iliy,"  which   is  intended  to  lie 
introductory  to   the   .-\d\ance, : 
raphy   b\    the  same   publisher.     This 
book, — the    typography    and 
j;et  up  of  which  is  onsists 

nf  seven   parts.     The   first  part  con- 
tains   the    introdnc.  us    and 
those  on  the  definitions,  the  remain- 
der  beine;  devilled    to    tlie    sr 
land    illusions    of    : 
part  contains  a  general  lesson   nn  the 
Continent  of 

also   special    lessons    on    tlie    various 
conut:  i 

is  also  followed  in  Part  Si 
is  dcMited  to    British  North  A 
the  I'liited  State.  ,  and  the  \Vi  - 
The  information  is  ], 
ina    very   attractive    manner. 

as  lo  ej\  e  a     r.'oiid  and 

Mlbjcct,  suited  t  i 
The   typography  .and 

'If. 
After  a  careful  perusal  of  I 

irarmly 

Mend    it  to    : 
ilies.     It  is  doubtful  whether 
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This  is  one  of  ti  -1  S;PO^- 

rapliies  that,  • 

are  the  really  vain: 

raphy.     Tlie  iext  is  useful  in  so  far  as 

it,  scuds  the  pupil  to  the   map.      Ceoe.- 

raphy  tasks,  as  tasks,  are  the  driest 

and  ieast  pmlitable  of  school  studies, 

but  obtaining  u  kno\\  led^e  of  tliejiosi- 

countries   directly   from   Ihe 

line,  time  :ici|nirini; 

••tin};   the    climate, 


their  productions  and  their  history,  is 
one  of  the  pleasanle-t .  as  \\ellas  one 

of  the  most  pmtirahlc  of   scl 

cists.  The  questions  in  the  ^'en^raphy 
are  chielly  valuable  as  they  reipiire  a 
constan:  to  the  ma]i.  The 

pupil  who  masters  I.ovell's  Interme- 
diate ( leo^raphy  will  be  furnished  with 
fuller  and  m-  a  formation  on 

that  subject  than  is  possessed  by  most 
•i.     It  is  decided!'.  ' 


school   <;eoi:raph\    that    we   yet   have 
Patriot,  <  'h'lrli.!!'  I 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  an  excellent 
work  of  the  kind,  and   i- 
be  introductory  to  Lovell's  Ao 

1    which   work    it  is  de- 
iii   a   brief  outline.    The 

i-able.  and  the   mechanical  ex- 
ecution first  class.      It   is   inU' 
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It  i,. 

Dinner  in  t' 
, .  and  we  should 

We    cordially    wish    Mr.    I.OM 

the   Interme- 

and       Adva'  'raphics 

lent  features 
•d  ,Ne\\  foundland  is 


litable 
to  its  author  and   pnbh 

i  n's. 
It   is  a  \\nrk  siuuiilarl', 

and   uet-llp.     It  is 
'd  for  then  .  and  is 

introductory 
aihanccd  ^eo^raphy  b\  t 

Its  plan  and  arranucn 
a.-  in  In-  ad  !  it  eni- 

a    f;reat  variety  nf   illfnrinatinll 
of    most   interesting    kinds  wliich  can- 


not be  : 

,er    a    worli 

and  limits  in 
ical  kii' 

. 
it  to  thi 


It    is    ^• 
pu]"il    a      : 
<if    the     diiV 
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